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CHAPTER I. 

EAGLESMERE. 

I WAS a very queer child. It had been said so often and 
so persistently, under so many different circumstances, and 
by so many different people, that I quite believed it, feel- 
ing that I laboured under some mysterious disadvantage, 
which could not be helped although it might reasonably 
be deplored. One day, when I was quite a little fellow, I 
remember asking somebody what ** queer'^ meant, for, baby 
as I was, I began to feel uncomfortable when the epithet 
was applied to myself in my hearing, and involuntarily I 
attached to it an idea of disparagement and inferiority. 
The good woman, the wife of one of our dalesmen, to 
whom I put the question, stared at me in amaze, and burst 
out laughing. 

"Just hearken to him," she cried to some one who 
happened to be in the house-place with her; "did you 
ever know such a queer child ? He always wants to know 
what things mean, and why people do things, and he keeps 
wondering what's going to happen presently. I should 
think the Wrays have a precious handful with him, and he 
no kith nor kin of theirs, as I've heard. There, bairn, 
there's a piece of white bread and honey. Go home to 
yer granny, and don't sticky your clean pinner." 

Thus baffled, I asked no more questions, but kept on 
the alert and formed my own conclusions. That word 
" queer " was continually cropping up, sometimes as ap- 
plied to things and events, sometimes to people, and not 
unfrequently to myself. Putting this and that together, I 
decided that to be queer was not to be wicked, ivol ev^xv 
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to be naughty, that it was not to be stupid or idle, but that 
it was to be unlike other people, and to be, to some extent, 
unfortunate, and deserving. of pity rather than of blame. 

Still, queerness was a defect, or people would not shake 
their heads and look so compassionately ; and somehow I 
shrank from their pity, and did not like to be commise- 
rated ; and the older I grew the shyer I became, the more 
I loved solitude, the more I thought and reasoned. Heaven 
help me, what a queer jumble of thinking and reasoning it 
was! and I grew stranger, no doubt, and I read more 
books than were good for me, and pondered curiously on 
what I read, and on myself, and wondered, till my wonder 
grew to pain, why I was unlike other boys of my age, who 
by good rights ought to have been my companions, but 
with whom I had no notion of consorting. 

Now, as a rule, people have, or have had, two parents. 
I had had a father ; I knew that he was a sea-captain, and 
he had died on a distant voyage, and been buried in the 
d'eep. Old Martin and old Margery, with whom I lived 
at Eaglesmere, and whom I called grand-dad and granny, 
sometimes, though not often, spoke of him as " the Cap- 
tain," or Captain Vassall, or as "poor little Hughy*s father." 
But it seemed to me that I never had a mother ; no one 
ever spoke of her ; she was never referred to ; and as for 
myself, I had no- recollection of any other home than that 
which now sheltered me at Eaglesmere. Nevertheless, I 
knew — I am sure JL do not know how — ^that Martin and 
Margery Wray wdfe not my grandparents. 

Martin Wray was a shoemaker by trade, and the parish 
clerk of Eaglesmere. He made boots and shoes for all 
the country round, and prided himself upon turning out 
his work substantially and well finished. He was a really 
good man, a very superior man for his station, and I be- 
lieve he shared with me, so far as his neighbours were 
concerned, the opprobrium of "queerness." Margery, his 
wife, was kind and motherly, but except for a certain re- 
serve and reticence far from usual in persons of her rank, 
she was decidedly common-place. She could scold, too, 
in right feminine fashion, and Martin and I were a little 
afraid of her tongue, and tried to get out of her way when- 
ever we perceived a storm impending. But I am bound 
to say she was one of those whose deeds are better than 
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their words ; to quote an old Scotch proverb, " Her bark 
was waur na' her bite ; " her fiercest anger quickly spent 
itself, and generally evaporated entirely in a few sharp, 
peevish utterances for which nobody was very much the 
worse. Poor dear granny ! I am sure she was very sorry 
when one of her explosions reduced Phoebe and me to 
tears and drove away her husband to the church or to the 
dark little den called the shop, where, singing hymns and 
psalms, and chanting portions of the Church service, he 
ordinarily carried on his craft. For Martin never forgot 
that he was parish clerk. I am quite sure he believed 
himself to be in some sort of holy orders, and as we had 
no resident squire at Eaglesmere, he accounted himself, 
in virtue of his ofl5ce, the second person in the parish — 
" his reverence" being undeniably the first. 

Phoebe, whom I have just mentioned, was three years 
younger than myself, and she was really the grandchild of 
Martin and Margery. She was an orphan, but everybody 
knew all about her, and her father and mother, John and 
Alice Milner, lay buried in the churchyard near at hand. 
John, a stalwart young farmer, and the best wrestler and 
quoit player in the dale, had been stricken down with fever 
in the midst of harvest ; and Alice his wife, the daughter 
and only surviving child of the Wrays, very quickly followed 
him, and the little Phoebe, not two years old, was taken to 
the home and heart of her grandparents, who found in 
her their greatest earthly joy and siirest consolation. 
Phoebe was a very pretty child, quick-tempered, but gene- 
rous and loving, and I always called her my sister, though 
I knew perfectly well that we were not at all related. 

Eaglesmere in those days was a very lonely place; 
though actually in the " Lake district " it was quite out of 
the way of all ordinary tourists. Now and then in the 
autumn came an artist, who took up his quarters at the 
humble little inn, which was all the hostelry we had to 
boast of; and occasionally a pedestrian, with knapsack and 
staff, trudged through the pass which shut in our quiet 
valley, and stayed among us a few hours or days as the 
case might be, and brought us tidings of a world which 
might have been in another planet for all the relation it 
seemed to bear to us or us to it, for we knew nothing of 
railways. No coach passed nearer than ten or twelve 
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wonder that the house-place was rather draughty — not 
that any one cared particularly about draughts, neither 
Martin nor Margery ever thinking of attributing to them, 
or to the stone floors, the rheumatism from which they 
suffered. 

The rats were a great trouble ; they scampered about 
from dark to dawn ; they had runs from the great bam, 
which was under the same roof as the dwelling-house, 
through the walls, and under the upper floors ; and the 
"attocks," as Margery always called the uninhabitable 
lofts under the slates, they had all to themselves ; and 
night after night, and sometimes all night long, they 
chased each other up and down, dancing, scrambling, 
. scuttering, rushing in a style that struck terror to my 
' childish heart as I lay trembling underneath the bed- 
clothes, for a sad habit of sleeplessness was one of the 
traits which were noticed and commented on as being 
"queer." Sometimes the rats gnawed their way through 
into the rooms, especially into the room where Martin 
and Margery slept, the reason of this preference being 
that they kept at their bed-head sacks of corn, which the 
rats naturally wished to investigate. Now and then we 
tried wholesale poisoning. Martin went to Kendal and 
. brought back a pot of something that smelt like lucifer- 
matches, and we spread it daintily on thick slices of bread 
and lard and cut it up genteelly, and placed it where the 
rats were sure to find it, and then there used to be a lull 
in their proceedings, the survivors taking warning and 
decamping lest they should share the fate of their more 
luckless companions. They always came back, however, 
in course of time, and, as I had an insurmountable horror 
of the creatures, they were a perpetual source of miser}'-, 
and caused me many a wakeful night and many a frightful 
dream. 

Martin and Margery lived very hard, as did most of the 
dalespeople at that time; white bread was very seldom 
seen at Eaglesmere, except at the Vicarage, where Dame 
Foster, the vicar's housekeeper, baked wheaten loaves 
and cakes twice every week. Butcher's meat was indeed 
a luxury, for there was no regular butcher in the place, 
and if there had been he would have been minus cus- 
tomers, a few slices of bacon and occasionally fish from 
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the lakes and the becks forming the staple of the festival 
dinners of the good folks of Eaglesmere. Buttermilk was 
plentiful, and so was spruce-beer, which everybody brewed, 
and Margery was considered quite an important person 
because she always kept in the house a bottle of " red 
wine " in case of sickness, the said wine being, in truth, 
a villanous doctored port, obtained from the public-house 
at Crampton, the little town I spoke of on the other side 
of the Pass, and which was, luckily for the consumers, 
administered always in homoeopathic doses. 

But though Maria and Margery were content to eat 
coarse oaten bread, and to feed chiefly on porridge the 
whole year round, and to count as luxuries fried bacon and 
berry pasties, I was by no means confined to the same 
frugal fare. I had milk, unless I chose buttermilk ; I had 
butter to my bread, and every week Mrs. Foster at the 
Vicarage baked me a nice white cake. If I liked tea I 
could have it, with plenty of sugar in it too. I was allowed 
eggs and custard puddings; when at rare intervals the 
butcher's cart came round, a piece of meat was always 
purchased, and, as I soon discovered, principally on my 
account. The best bed and the best room in the hou^ie 
were given up to me, and I was better dressed — ^though 
that is not saying much — than any other boy in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The only school at Eaglesmere was kept by an old 
woman, who taught reading, writing, and ciphering on 
easy terms. She had a collection of tattered primers and 
cracked and broken slates, and a few dilapidated Bibles 
for the first class, who were supposed to be fully graduated 
when they could read, or rather stumble through a chapter 
in the Old Testament, the good lady judiciously permitting 
all sorts of opinions with regard to pronunciation, and 
giving unlimited licence in the matter of ** hard names." 

But to this select academy I did not go ; Martin taught 
me to read and write, though with respect to the latter 
accomplishment I had subsequently to unlearn all that I 
learnt from him. Dame Foster brought me a bran-new 
spelling-book from Kendal, and every day I committed to 
memory a portion of a column, going straight through the 
small volume till I came at length to " Elegant Extracts " 
at the end, which puzzled and pleased me about equally. 
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When I had gone through my spelling-book, and could 
read the Psalms in excellent imitation of Martin's clerkly- 
twang, and could say the Church Catechism without many 
mistakes, and could find the proper lessons for Sundays 
and holy days, my preceptor looked blankly at me, won- 
dering what he could teach me next. I think he had a 
dim idea of making me learn the Baptismal and Marriage 
Services, or the Communion Service, which he always 
said was one of the finest compositions in the English 
language ! 1 could say by heart many of the Psalms as 
metrically arranged at the end of the Prayer-book ; also 
several ballads which 1 have never seen in print, but which 
were among the traditions of our dale; as far as I can 
recal them they were entirely disqualified from a place in 
the catalogue of any pure-literature society ; in fact, they 
were slightly immoral, which did not, however, matter very 
much, as I quite failed to comprehend the evil that was in 
them. 

At this critical juncture, when my education threatened 
to stand still, the vicar himself interposed. Martin asked 
his advice, confessing that he had exhausted his own stock 
of erudition, alternately exulting in my precocious genius, 
and deploring his own shortcomings. Arrangements were 
enterea into, and henceforth I went to the Vicarage five 
days in the week, nominally for two hours, but frequently 
for whole mornings and afternoons. It did me immense 
good to find out how little I knew, for having appropriated 
ttU poor Martin's store, I had begun to marvel what the 
victtr himself could teach me, unless it were preaching, 
ttnd the duo performance of the orthodox rubrical cere- 
monies* I quicklv discovertni that my education could not 
\\Ks suid ti> ha\n!> lairly commenced, and I had not studied 
u mouth with Mn Gibson before I was fairly confounded 
uiul {^lnK>$t {iirhast at the unexplorevl fields which I could 
]w»t ilijivTm \vin^ dim and vast before me* Also it was 
un iiu iilculrtbfo adx^ntago to be associated with a scholar 
ttUil A ^\\\\c\\\A\\s AS Air. Gibson was* and by-and-by I 
Ih^^au tt* bo v\>nscious of new ideas* new aspirations, and 
t\U;iUy now visivms <4' the Hfo which I mt^ht lead. To be 
A clorsrm^ti Uko my friend the vicar w»s the height of my 
^^inbUnuu Of ovx^losiAStical vlo^x^s I knew nothing, but 
1 iW'iovl it must bo tho ^umintl i>f earthly gtandeiir to 
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know Latin, to wear a surplice and gown, to be looked up 
to by ever}'body, to possess so many books, and to live in 
such a fine house as the Vicarage, which after all was only 
a better sort of cottage very poorly furnished. 

Other thoughts too haunted me, but I never gave them 
utterance. I knew that I was not Martin Wra/s grandson ; 
that Phoebe's mother was his only child ; that I was not, 
as far as I could learn, related in any way to him or 
to Margery his wife. Who, then, was I ? And who was 
Captain Vassall ? And how came I to be living at Eagles- 
mere } And my mother — for I must have had one once — 
what had become of her.'^ Was she too buried in the 
deep sea, or was she buried anywhere, and why was 1 
never told about her ? And the sense of mystery grew 
stronger and stronger, and I longed to get at the secret if 
indeed there was one ; and when 1 was not busy with my 
books I brooded over my perplexities, and wondered and 
wondered till I grew sick of wondering, and tired of the 
subject of my unprofitable meditations — myself. I was 
fast growing into a selfish, self-absorbed, self-conscious, 
morbid boy, combining in my character much of the 
child's simplicity and ignorance, with a large admixture of 
the vanity, and ambition, and wild dreams, and introspec- 
tive talent which frequently marks that period of adoles- 
cence immediately preceding manhood. 

It was the loth of August and my birthday. I was 
eleven years old. It was Saturday, and I was not study- 
ing as usual with Mr. Gibson, for the last day of the week 
it was supposed that he devoted entirely to preparations 
for his Sunday services. But I had lessons to prepare at 
home — a page of geography, a portion of Latin grammar, 
and a chapter of English history, on which I was to be 
questioned on Monday morning. They were not difficult, 
these appointed tasks ; I gave my mind to them, and by 
four o'clock in the afternoon I had mastered them com- 
pletely, and felt that the evening was my own to spend 
exactly as I pleased. I resolved to go up the fell with 
Phoebe to a certain point that I knew of, where I could 
watch the sunset, which I felt sure from the look of the 
sky and the state of the atmosphere would be singularly 
beautiful. Putting away my books, I went in search of 
Margery to ask for Phoebe, as well as to get something 
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nice to eat to carry with us up the mountain. I found 
granny in the kitchen making girdle-cakes, an unwonted 
luxury, sacred to birthdays and similar high festivals. I 
preferred my petitions, both of them, and received for 
answer — " Well, yes, you may gang, I guess, if you'll pro- 
mise not to be mischiefful nor to get the li*le bairn into 
any trouble. You mustn't let her get into the bogmucky- 
ing her new shoes, and you must neither of you pull the 
bramble-berries ; they ain't ripe, nor near it, and they'll 
only give you both the gripes. I'll make ye a pasty with 
the windfalls you brought in o' Thursday, and you shall 
have it for yer supper ; but don't go eating o' the bramble- 
berries, which isn't Christian food the whiles they're red." 

Margery used a strong Border dialect, which I shall not 
attempt to transcribe, partly because it would be to general 
readers so unintelligible as to be tedious, and partly because 
I am not sure that I could now render correctly the broad 
vernacular of my boyhood. I will content myself with a 
word here and there, as being peculiarly distinctive of the 
northern speech with which I was once so perfectly 
familiar. I promised to take good care of Phoebe, and to 
turn my face homewards the moment the sun sank behind 
the Golden Crags, and then Margery proceeded to put the 
girdle-cakes and a little bottle of milk into an old basket 
which generally accompanied us on such excursions, and 
once more bade me be careful and steady, for "I was 
eleven years old that day." 

All of a sudden I said, " Granny, how do you know I 
am eleven years old ? " 

Margery was so startled that she almost dropped the 
basket. " How do I ken ? " she replied, in some con- 
fusion, and in a tone which betokened a slight exaspera- 
tion of temper. "Why, I do ken! — don't ask foolish 
questions." 

" But who told you ? " I persisted. 

" Why should I want telling ? Don't I know Phoebe's 
age to an hour, and why shouldn't I know yours .'^ Bless 
the lad, — but he's a queer one." 

" You must have been told mine," was my sturdy re- 
joinder. As I grew older I was less and less afraid of her 
temper, and cared very little for what Martin, with a sad 
want of conjugal respect, called " her tantrums." " You 
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may well know how old Phoebe is, because you are really 
her grandmother ; and I*ve heard you say she was bom in 
the white cottage at Hollow End, where Tim the carpenter 
lives now. Granny, I want to know who I am." 

"You are just the Captain's son — Captain VassalFs own 
son ; he Was a good and an honest man, and you were 
born in lawful wedlock, and that's enough for you to 
know ; so dinna bother my head off with questions I can't 
answer." 

"But why am I here.^ Did Captain Vassall live at 
Eaglesmere } and what became of my mother } for, 
granny, I'm old enough now to know that I must have 
had a mother, and yet I've never heard anybody mention 
her." 

" You're old enough to bother a body's brains out, I 
see. No, Captain Vassall never was in the dale that I 
know of; but when you lost both father and mother 
Martin and I agreed to take care of you, and treat you 
like as our own. And that's all I've got to say ; so don't 
ask me no more." 

"Then my mother is dead ?" I continued. 

"Didn't I say ye had lost baith father and mother? 
Hech, sirs ! but ye're an awfu' bairn." 

" Was Captain Vassall a gentleman } " 

Margery coolly took me by the shoulders, and pushed 
me out of the house-place where we were both standing 
into the garden ; then she put out my basket and shut and 
bolted the door, thus intimating her. resolve to hear and 
answer no more questions. I went round the house look- 
ing for Phoebe, but could not find her ; and not being in 
the most amiable mood, I resolved not to trouble myself 
any further, but to go alone and indulge myself in chew- 
ing the cud of my own weariful meditations. So, after 
looking hastily into the barn and calling Phoebe once or 
twice, I set out, first, however, drinking my milk, and 
carrying two girdle-cakes in my hand, while I left the 
basket under one of the half-wild rose-trees which 
flourished among the cabbages and berry-bushes. 

Slowly I went through the piece of ground we called 
our "allotment," and came out on the rocky heathland 
beyond, overhanging the mere; and then up — up — up, 
till I reached the open fell, where, as I had not looked for 
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any path, I scrambled on as best I could, rejoicing that I 
was cumbered neither with Phoebe nor the basket. As for 
the girdle-cakes, I ate them right off to get them out of 
my way, as I wanted my hands for climbing, having struck 
upon the steepest and most inaccessible side of Canter's 
Pell. I was bathed in perspiration and heartily tired when 
at last I reached the summit, and sat down on the pile of 
stones which marked the highest point, which was probably 
about 1,000 feet above the level of the lake. Behind me 
and around rose the loftier mountains — Great Gable, Great 
Gavel, and the enormous Scaw^ Fell Pikes, with many 
others, whose names I knew — ^peak upon peak, and chain 
upon chain — dark, solemn, silent, and stupendous ! I sat 
still, and looked, and listened. Far below me lay the 
little lake, and the cottages of Eaglesmere, like the toy 
houses with which children play ; the dale, rocky and 
undulating, and traversed by several small streams or 
hecksy stretched itself on one side and at the head of the 
mere ; and on all sides rose the mountain walls, that shut 
us in as if we had a world entirely to ourselves. I was 
used to those barren solitudes ; but to a stranger crossing 
over from the richer, softer vales of Westmoreland they must 
have appeared terribly bare, drear}% and almost savage. 
Grandeur there certainly was on every hand, but it was 
grandeur without loveliness, save when the sunset glow 
lighted up the great pass and the narrow ravines with its 
crimson flush, when the lake flashed with gold and ruby 
tints, when the rocks showed purple and tawny red in the 
ricii, strange evening light, and when rosy flecks of cloud 
lay lightly on the craggy brows of the great hills. And 
HO I should see it ere long. Presently the sun would 
touch the rippling outline of the golden crags, and all the 
valley and the mountain-sides, and the distant peaks, 
piercing the blue heavens, would be flooded with an 
unimaginable glory. And now that 1 had not Phoebe to 
render up in time for Saturday-night ablutions, I knew 
that 1 need not' hurry. With all my queemess I never got 
into absolute mischief, or came to grief in my rambles ; 
my old-fashioned ways and habits caused me to be trusted, 
and, generally speaking, 1 came and went pretty nearly as 
I chose. I resolved to stay till the very last blush of 
sunset beauty had faded from the scene, and feast my eyes 
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and my soul to the full with that brief but wondrous 
glor>'. 

I watched the golden waves on the dark crags at the 
end of the long valley ; I saw a tender, rosy flush, deepen- 
ing still to crimson, fill all the lonely pass ; I gazed upon 
the tremendous cliffs that showed like burnished bronze, 
as pile upon pile they rose along the dale ; I beheld the 
purple shadows, rich and deep, gather in the hollows of 
the hills, and I looked down upon the mere, burning and 
heaving, " as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire." 

I drew my breath ; the rapture was almost greater than 
I could bear ; the joy was not unmixed with pain, though 
I knew not what it was that swelled my heart, and thrilled 
my brain, and filled my eyes with tears. I knew it not ; 
but I was reverently partaking of that great sacrament 
of beauty which God Himself administers to those who 
humbly seek Him in the fairest of His works. I was in 
His holy temple, the sanctuary of the everlasting hills ; 
the earth's great altars were around me. For incense 
there was the pure, sweet summer air, laden with a subtle 
fragrance of wild thyme and heather ; for chant and 
anthem there was the solemn music of the mountain 
torrents, and the deep, ceaseless murmur of the wind 
among the rocks, sounding like the great diapasons of a 
mighty organ ; and over all was the broad crystal dome of 
sky, that presently would be lit up with myriads of golden 
lamps. Lake and valley, mountain peak and craggy 
ravines, rippling streams and rushing torrents, azure 
heaven and fleecy cloud, seemed all joining in one vast 
ringing chorus — Glory to God ! Glory to God in the 
highest, for ever and for evermore. Amen. 

All this while I had happily forgotten myself. I was 
recalled to my usual unprofitable theme of reflection by a 
thought which suddenly crossed my mind, — how must the 
sea look in such an hour as this } Ah, what must the sea 
be like ! If I could only look upon it in a storm, such as 
I had read of, or watch it in its treacherous calms, or walk 
along the shore that people talked about while the waves 
curled and danced around my feet, and the white-winged 
ships went sailing by, far, far away into that illimitable 
distance of sea and sky ! And thinking of the sea and 
ships, my mind naturally reverted to my dead father, to 
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the Captain Vassall who was buried in the Indian Ocean, 
and to my unknown mother, of whose existence I had 
never even heard. Thinking of these mysterious beings 
to whom I owed my life, — my life that was beginning to 
be a sort of burden to me with its strangeness and its per- 
plexities, — I felt a thrill of Something beyond wonder that 
shook my boyish heart. It was a yearning for I knew not 
what, a kind of blind, aimless groping and stretching out 
of feeble hands into the far futurity that seemed even now 
to whisper of unknown things in a language which I could 
not comprehend ; it was a vain longing, an intense yet 
nearly unrecognised love for the father and mother whom I 
had never seen. I had never missed any care, or any kind- 
ness ; but now I wept because I was an orphan, and subtle 
links, invisible and undefinable, seemed to exist between 
me and these unknown personages, who would have been 
all the world to me had they still been living. 

I began to wish to leave quiet Eaglesmere to go out 
into the wide world beyond the mountains, into the world 
whose faintest echoes seldom reached our solitary dale. I 
wanted to live my life, not to dream it away ; I felt that I 
should pine without more action than that which could be 
possible to a dweller in the " corners of the earth.*' 
Suddenly I had grown older and more restless, and I 
longed for change. Little did I think how great a change 
was at hand, and how near it was ; little did I imagine as 
I sat there watching the last yellow line of light paling on 
the western heights, that soon, very soon, peaceful Eagles- 
mere would be but a memory of the past. 



CHAPTER II. 

EAVES-DROPPING. 

I BEGAN to descend Canter Fell, taking this time the 
legitimate path, which wound round and about till it 
reached the bottom, and ended in a little grassy lane, 
running right on towards our o^vn back premises. For 
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500 feet or so the road was not at all easy ; it was steep, 
slippery, and abounding in loose stones, and I had to take 
heed to my feet, for one unlucky step would have sent me 
rolling farther than would have been agreeable ; indeed, 
there was quite a possibility of such a tumble ending in ^n 
impromptu plunge-bath in the mere below. So I was fain 
to be careful, and take the descent pretty leisurely. But 
when I was about half-way down the fell I came upon a 
nice little green hollow, and thence I knew the way would 
be easier and safer, and might be taken in good, orthodox 
flying-leaps, without much danger of involuntary summer- 
saults. 

I was meditating a fine race right down into the lane, 
when I was aware of some one coming up the path ; and 
of course I halted, not wishing to run over anybody in my 
proposed headlong career. I wondered who it could be, 
for there was no road over the fell, and the Eaglesmere 
people never thought of rambling beyond bounds after* 
dark, unless indeed there were stray cattle or black-faced 
sheep to be looked after. But, as far as I knew, no living 
creature was out pasturing on Canter Fell ; so I felt quite 
anxious to see to whom the steady, quick footsteps be- 
longed. As they came nearer I thought I recognised 
them ; the measured, decided tramp fell familiarly on my 
ear. There was but one person in all the dale who walked 
like that, and that one was my friend and tutor, the vicar. 
All the others were rustics, and shuffled along more or less 
in true rustic fashion ; he alone was a gentleman, and he 
walked as became his patrician and reverend condition. 
Latterly I had tried to imitate his gait and carriage, and I 
have no doubt I contributed to the amusement of my 
fellow dalesmen. 

I stood waiting in the hollow till the clergyman ap- 
peared, rather out of breath ; he was more surprised to see 
me in that lone place than I was to see him, for as I 
caught the footfalls and knew them for his, I remembered 
that it was his custom to take a solitary walk on Saturday 
evening, after the morrow's sermons had been duly pre- 
pared. 

I made my usual bow — a very clumsy one, I am afraid — 
and said, " Good evening, sir." 

"Dear me, Hugh! It is Hugh, I think?" he replied. 
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peering through the gloom ; for he was proverbially short- 
sighted, and had been known to walk up to a cow and 
extend his hand, mistaking her for one of his parishioners. 
. " Yes, sir ; I have been up the fell." 

" It is late for going up the fell, my boy. The path 
from this point is not a very safe one in the twilight." 

" I came up, sir, several hours ago, and I climbed the 
face of the fell, coming through our own allotment. There 
was no danger, sir ; I have done it often before, and I am 
as sure-footed as the crag-sheep. I wanted to see the 
sunset." 

" It has been a very fine one ? " 

" Glorious ! I never saw a finer. I wonder if the light 
that streams through cathedral windows is an}i;hing like 
the glow I have seen among the hills to-night } " 

" You have seen the church at Kendal ? " 

" Yes ; and that gave me some faint idea of what cathe- 
drals must be like. How I wish I could see a cathedral ! 
And the sea, too, I have never seen that, and I am eleven 
years old. to-day ! " 

" All in good time, Hugh. You must not be impatient. 
No good ever comes of impatience ; remember that. 
Dear me, I was twenty before I ever saw the sea, and it is 
five-and-twenty years this month since I was in London." 

" I wonder if I shall ever go to London. It is very 
much larger than Kendal, you say, sir ? " 

" So much larger that it is useless to compare the two 
places. Don't be in a hurry to get to London, boy ; it is 
a grand, terrible place ! " 

" Margery says it is a very wicked place ; she has a 
sister living there, you know, and so she knows something 
about it. Is London so very dreadfully wicked, Mr. 
Gibson ? " 

" It is wicked, as all large cities are ; but if there is 
more wickedness in London than in the country, there is 
also, I think, more goodness. There is always strength in 
combination, and in London many people combine in 
excellent labours, while many more, alas ! combine to do 
the devil's work. I do not know much of London life 
myself, of course, for the greater part of my life has been 
spent among these mountains ; but I know a good deal 
from books, from newspapers, and from friends to whom 
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the great city is familiar ; and I should say that both God 
and Satan are more zealously served in London than in 
any other portion of the British Isles. I dare say you will 
be able to judge for yourself some day." 

'* I do hope so ; I want to see the world." 

*'Time enough, time enough! Don't get impatient 
and discontented, Hugh! Don't be restless! Restless- 
ness spoils many a noble nature. Your life here is quiet, 
and happy, and safe. Here there are few temptations; 
and though I do not care much for those negative virtues 
which are falsely called innocence, I hold it to be a great 
blessing to pass one's childhood and early youth amid 
scenes of comparative purity and piety. It is not good to 
be too early initiated into the ways of this present evil 
world. It is well that the trial of one's virtue should be 
proportioned to one's moral strength, which, like physical 
strength, depends very much upon habits, training, and 
surrounding impressions. Also, Hugh, God has placed 
you here ; He brought you here when you were a little 
unconscious infant. See ! the everlasting hills are all 
around us, the solemn mountains shut us in on all sides ; 
we are safe, as it were, in the hollow of His hand. It is 
Grod's will that you should be here, therefore it is the best 
place, the only place for you. Here it is not difficult for 
you to learn and labour truly to do your duty in that 
station to which it has pleased God to call you." 

"Does that always mean the station in which we are 
bom .? " 

"By no means ! Very good people sometimes make 
very foolish and mischievous mistakes on this head. 
Finding in themselves no desire and no capacity for rising 
above the station which they inherit as birthright, they 
fancy it is wrong in others to aspire to something better 
and higher; they pride themselves on their spirit of 
contentment and on their imaginary consistency, which 
all the while is pure apathy, and a natural clinging to a 
meaner state. The very words of the catechism should 
guard against this error ; it is not said, * the station m 
which I was born, the station to which my parents belong,' 
but the station * to which it shall please God to call me / " 
Only the catechism fares no better than the 'Bible. Why- 
should it } Narrow-minded, selfish people make wha.t 
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they will of it, and quote both, in defence of their own 
shallow conceits and selfishness. I don't know a book," 
continued the good man, musingly, " that is so perverted 
as the Holy Bible. People have a favourite doctrine or 
dogma of their own, on which, conscious of failure in 
their daily life, they build all their hopes, or on the 
strength of which they assume certain virtues that are 
carried to such extremes that they become faults, if not 
actual vices ; and they quote isolated passages and ignore 
contexts till one begins to feel the ground slipping away 
from under one's feet, and one trembles lest one's stan- 
dard of belief has melted away into thin air ! The God 
of the Bible is * the God of all Grace ; ' but some people's 
god is made up of an apotheotised Moses and a Jupiter 
Maximus, thunderbolts in hand ! But this you cannot 
understand yet, my boy. We were talking about stations 
in life — ^yours, mine, everybody's. Our proper station is 
always that to which God calls us !" 

" Can we always know when God calls us } " 

" Certainly we can ! When God says * Go hence,' or 
' Come hither,' He says it plainly enough by the indica- 
tions of His Providence. The great thing is not to try 
to force our way into a new route, to await God's sum- 
mons, and to be ready to obey it the moment we hear it. 
It is true He does not speak to us in an audible voice, 
and there are no infallible oracles to which we can betake 
ourselves ; but to the heart that sincerely desires to know 
God's will He reveals Himself, and He makes our way 
plain before our face, if only we ask Him to be our Guide, 
and to lead us in the right road. * When my heart was 
overwhelmed within me then Thou knewest my path.' 
But, Hugh, what has put you upon asking so many ques- 
tions ? " 

" I have been thinking, Mr. Gibson, I am eleven years 
old to-day, and I do not know who I am." 

He was silent for a moment, then he replied very 
gravely, almost in Marger/s words, ** You are the son of 
Captain Vassall, and bom in lawful wedlock." 

" Yes, I know ; but who was Captain Vassall, and who 
was my mother ? " 

" Captain Vassall, as far as I know, was a good, noble- 
minded man ; he was the son of poor people, and lowly 
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bom, but he had talent and enterprise ; he worked his way 
up from a common sailor lad to be captain of a small 
trading vessel. He might have risen to something higher 
had he lived, but he died when he was not quite thirty." 

** And my mother ? " 

" Was your father's dearly loved wife. I cannot tell you 
anything more." 

" Did the news of my father's death kill her ? " 

" No. You, her child — his child — lay upon her bosom, 
and for your sake she bore up. She was very poor, very 
friendless ; she was hardly tried." 

" And she too died .? " 

There was no answer. Mr. Gibson kept his hands in 
his pockets and his hat over his eyes. I waited breath- 
lessly while he hummed the tune of the Evening Hymn 
from beginning to end, and in extremely Adagio time. 
Then almost in an agony I burst out, " Do tell me, Mr. 
Gibson. I must know some day : why not now ? Did 
my mother die? I want to know where her grave is- if 
she did die. And if she did not, if she still lives, where 
is she, and why am I not with her as other children are 
with their mothers ? " 

" Your mother is dead to you, my boy. Ask no more 
questions, Hugh; nothing can come of them but per- 
plexity and sorrow. Try not to think about yourself; 
reverence your father's memory, and remember always 
when you are tempted to sin or to idle vanities that you 
are the son of as good a man as ever lived, of one who 
lives still and eternally in the glorious world beyond the 
grave. Your father, though lowly born, was, I am told, a 
true gentleman. He was one of God's noblemen ; his was 
the truest and best patent of nobility. Seek you too to be 
noble. Fear God ; let His service be your delight ; love 
all men, and be content with that which you have." 

But I was not to be repressed. A mysterious influence 
seemed to be upon me that evening, setting me to ask all 
manner of questions, and form all sorts of wild conjectures. 
Again I inquired, " My mother then is alive. Oh ! please 
do tell me, sir." 

" Yes, Hugh, she lives, hut not for you, I wish you had 
not asked these questions, for I can only tell you the bare 
fact, and that I tell only because I will not deceive. Be- 
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lieve me, it is best that you should not know an}1;hing 
more about her." 

I felt myself growing very hot, for a terrible thought 
came into my mind. Was my mother a shame to me, a 
shame to my father's memory ? 

" Did she do anything very wrong ? " I asked, stammer- 
ingly. 

"No, no," returned the vicar, perceiving my distress. 
" No ; God forbid that I should give you any such idea. 
Your mother was always your father's true and faithful 
wife ; she loved him very dearly, poor soul, and his death 
was almost more than she could bear. Perhaps it would 
have been better for her had she died under her great 
sorrow ; but God knows. It was His will that it should 
be otherwise. Let us talk no more about it, Hugh ; think 
of yourself as an orphan, for such you truly are. You will 
never know your mother, so do not let your mind run on 
any wild notion of seeking her and finding her. One 
thing more I will add : you could not do her a greater 
injury than by claiming her as your parent ; when you are 
older you shall know why. Now let us hasten home ; the 
old people will be looking out for you, and Mrs. Foster 
will wonder where I am. I told her to have supper ready 
in half an hour, for I was only going to take a brisk walk 
up the fell as far as the nook and back again." 

Almost silently we took our way into the valley below. 
It was night now ; the last sunset gleam had faded long 
before, and the stars were shining serenely in a dark but 
cloudless sky. One star more lustrous than the rest cast 
its silvery rays upon the glassy waters of the mere, reveal- 
ing where it lay under the shadow of the great rocky fell. 
All was hushed and still ; the wind that had soughed eerily 
among the hills scarcely moved a leaf down here by the 
margin of the quiet lake ; there was no sound of man or 
beast, no hum of insect, no fluttering of wings. Only far 
away the deep, low murmur of the Force, so far away that 
we never heard it in the daytime. Ah ! I can see it now, 
that starlit sky, the faint gleam upon the reed-fringed 
tarn, the dim outline of the great hills against the clear 
horizon, and the figure of the good man, my friend, going 
before me along the dusty, white road. And then the 
barking of a dog, our own house-dog Trusty, who came 
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out, I suppose, to look for me ; and there was the old gate, 
hanging loosely on its hinges, and I was at home. 

" Won't you come in, sir ? " I asked, as I pushed back 
the gate. " I heard grandfather say he wanted to speak 
to you." 

" I have seen Martin ; he came to the Vicarage this 
afternoon ; but I will just step in and tell them how it 
happens that we are so late. It is not out of my way, you 
know ; indeed, by going through your house and garden I 
cut off the windings of the lane. But there is no light in 
the kitchen window ; surely they are not gone to bed ; it 
is not more than half-past nine." 

" Ah, no ! perhaps they are in the front of the house." 

But I wondered greatly at the absence of fire and candle 
on that side ; for at this time Martin regularly smoked his 
pipe on the kitchen-hearth, and there was generally a 
cheerful blaze of peats which shone through the curtain- 
less window, and showed like a beacon in the outer gloom. 
The kitchen-door, however, stood wide open, and there 
was just a faint glimmer in the grate of dying peats or 
brands. No one, however, was present, so I opened the 
door which led into the house-place, and sure enough 
there were Martin and Margery sitting at the table in the 
middle of the room, with an open letter, and a long- 
wicked, unsnuffed tallow candle between them. They 
were so absorbed in the subject they were discussing that 
they never heard me lift the latch; or, hearing, they did 
not notice the familiar sound, and both of them started, 
and regarded each other with a curious, guilty sort of look 
when they saw me standing before them. 

" Here is the vicar," I said ; and at the same instant 
Mr. Gibson emerged from the dark doorway, and came 
into the visible gloom of the dimly lighted house-place. 
His first action was to snuff the candle; his second to 
scrutinise the two mazed and almost scared countenances 
before him. 

"T* Lord has sent ye, vicar!" said Margery. ** Martin 
and me we 're sair exercised in our minds. I nivir was so 
scomfished in a' my bom days." 

" What has happened ?" asked Mr. Gibson, kindly. The 
people always looked to him for sympathy ; and whether 
it was the loss of a child, or a murrain among the coc^^ 
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and hens, they went to him for comfort and for counsel, 
sure of kindness and consideration, and of finding what 
they sought. 

" Aggy Jackson went to Crampton yestermom," replied 
Margery — she was generally spokeswoman, her husband 
saying but little in her presence — " and I wanted anithir 
bottle o' t* red wine ; so I gi'ed her t* money, and I ses, 
'Bring t' best they've got, Aggy; for t' best's cheapest 
always,' is my maxim ; and ca' at Crossthwaite's and say 
they can't hev' them hams at that price; for tho' I 
ses it as oughtn't to, my hams is the best o' hams, and 
they've none like to 'em in a' t' country-side — for why ? I 
got the receipt lang agone from — from them as you know 
of, vicar ?" 

The vicar waited patiently, though his supper was spoil- 
ing and Mrs. Foster would be probably growing irate. He 
knew Margery's peculiarities, and was wiser than to stop 
the flood of her eloquence, knowing that he would come 
sooner to that which he wished to know if he gave her 
full licence of speech. 

But Martin interposed : — " Whisht, dame ! what does 
vicar care aboot t* hams ? Yer reverence ! — to cut matters 
short — Aggy ganged t' post-office on business of her ain, 
and they gi*ed her this letter for me ; it had laid there a 
week or mair, and I s'pose it 'ud have laid till Yule if 
naebody from Eaglesmere hadn't ganged to fetch it. And, 
vicar" — continued Martin, laying his hand emphatically on 
the letter — " this here letter be from the South'* 

And I was sure that Martin glanced at me as he spoke. 

** From the South ? — from Dovercourt, that is T** said 
the vicar. 

** Fra' Dovercourt, sure enough !" put in Margery, soon 
tired of being a listener. ** And what's to be dune, I'm 
sure passes my puir wits to tell ! Martin, he's a' for gang- 
ing ; I'm for biding in t' auld place, and layin' my auld 
bones amang my ain folk." 

" Go where ? I do not know in the least what you are talk- 
ing of," interposed Mr. Gibson. " Am I to read the letter .^" 

" Sure, yer reverence, read every word of it ; 'tis fra' the 
Marchioness hersel' ye see ! 'tis a lang screed, an' my puir 
eyes are weary a' spelling it oot, but a scholard like you, 
vicar, will rin it ower in nae time." 
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All this time I stood silent in the background, wonder- 
ing whether the mystery concerned myself, half hoping, 
half fearing, and at the same time feeling pretty certain 
that it did. Dovercourt ! where was it ? I had never 
heard of any such place. And the Marchioness ! who was 
she ? A great lady, of course ; but it was strange that a 
great lady should write to Margery — no, to Martin — and 
want him arid his wife to go somewhere — ^to Dovercourt , 
most likely.. And if they went, would they take me with 
them ? Of course Phcebe would go, but then she actually 
belonged to them. The vicar sat down, wiped his 
spectacles, and once more trimmed the candle ; but as he 
commenced to read the Marchioness's letter Margery said 
to me, " Come ye in t' kitchen, bairn : it's unco' late ye are 
t' neet ; come, and Til gie ye the nice pasty I made foryer 
supper, and ye can tak' it in yer hand and gang up to bed 
stret awa' ; for it's ill for bairns to be up at this time o' neet. 
Wad ye like a sup o' t' evening's milk, or shall I get ye a 
drink o' buttermilk? Ye maun be droughty dimming 
the fells and talking to vicar. I'm afeard ye've danged 
his twa puir ears wi' yer clish-me-clavers !" 

I accepted the offer of a cup of new milk ; Margerj- 
brought it for me from the dairy, and I drank it standing 
in the darksome kitchen. Then she hustled me through 
the house-place again, and upstairs to my own room, and 
charged me to undress and get to bed and to sleep as fast 
as ever I could. 

I obeyed her as far as undressing and getting into bed 
went, but going to sleep was quite another affair. For a 
child I was singularly wakeful ; sleeping soundly was not 
one of my accomplishments, and now that I had so much 
to think and wonder about, composing myself on the in « 
stant to balmy slumbers was altogether out of the ques- 
tion. As I lay, I listened, of course, to every sound 
below ; I could hear the muffled voices of the assembled 
conclave in the house-place, and though I could not tell 
what they said I knew when it was Margery who spoke, 
and I could distinguish the vicar's tones from Martin's. I 
do not think I should have been so curious had I not been 
so sure that this mysterious letter concerned myself ; but 
then what marchioness would trouble herself about me } 
I mused and doubted, and tried to remember whether I 
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had ever heard of the place they called Dovercourt, and 
which the vicar named so glibly directly " the South " was 
mentioned. But I could not recollect that I had ever 
heard it spoken of, and I must have remembered it if I 
had, for it was a pretty name, and reminded me of Dover 
that my geography book told me of, and through which, 
Mr. Gibson assured me, lay the nearest way to France. 
Perhaps Dovercourt was really a part of Dover ; it would 
be grand to go there and see the sea, and the white cliffs 
under which Julius Caesar could not land ; and perhaps, I 
thought, we might have a glimpse of London by the way ; 
for Dover was certainly in the south ; it could not well be 
much souther, I determined, as I called to mind its posi- 
tion on the map of England. Only were Dover and 
Dovercourt synonymous } 

Presently I heard the clock strike twelve in its usual 
sneezy fashion — it was really about twenty minutes to 
eleven — and still they talked on, those three, in the room 
•directly beneath my chamber. What could be the busi- 
ness which detained the vicar so long, and on Saturday 
night, too, when he professed to go to bed punctually at 
ten after a light supper of milk-porridge and oat-cake ? I 
.got too restless to be still, and as my excitement increased 
I got out of bed and crept stealthily to the door, which I 
-quietly opened. Standing with my bare feet, I heard dis- 
tinctly my own name — Hugh Vassall. I heard it twice ; 
once the vicar spoke it, once Martin, and then I crept a 
little lower down and listened^ too much wrought up to 
think about the dishonourableness of the procedure. I 
heard the vicar saying — " It is altogether irrational ; I 
think the whole plan insane and unfeasible. I do not see 
why at your age and in youi: circumstances you should feel 
constrained to leave your comfortable home, and your own 
people, and your dead, to engage in a wild-goose scheme 
which can bring with it nothing but danger and disap- 
pointment." 

"Just sae, just sae!" said Margery, eagerly; "we canna 
be expectit, my man and me, to be ganging to furrin pairts 
at our time o' life, for a' t' marchionesses that ever was. 
And t' li'le bairn Phoebe, too ! " 

"It would be for Phoebe's gude," interposed Martin. 
"Phoebe would git an eddication fit fora leddy, and be 
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med a woman of. Dinna fl}i;e, Margery! the terms be 
gude, recht gude, I say, and my leddy is generous in her 
offers." 

" Terms ! " said Margery, contemptuously ; " what can 
pay for giving up hearth and hame, and kirk, and t' kirk- 
yard whare my ain dead be leein', waitin' for t' resurrection 
momin' } " 

" Hoot, woman, hoot ! It wadna be for lang — siven 
years, and nae mair, surely ! " 

" Siven years, ye auld sinner ! and aren't ye abunc 
siventy this hour, and mayn't t' gude Lord ca' ye to Him- 
sel' any day 1 Ye talk o' siven years as if ye were but 
twenty-siven, jest a callant amang t' lasses. Fie, Martin, 
fie ! and ye wi' yer ain bairn's bairn in t' house ! " 

Martin was exasperated, no doubt, but he made a verj' 
ungallant reply — ** Whisht, woman, whisht ! ye' re aulder 
na' I by twa years and mair, ye ken weel ; and a woman, 
puir soul, is a'ways aulder na' a man o' t' same years. Sae 
ye' re ten years aulder na' me in strength o' body an' in 
speerit, an' it canna be expectit that ye, an auld woman, 
siveniy-fower come Martinmas, should see things as I, a 
man, and fu' tin years yaunger i' mind, sees 'em. Women 
is kittle cattle, and they sees but the odds an' ends o* 
things, niver the length and breadth o' anything. It canna 
be helpit, it's their way, puir cretters," concluded Martin, 
magnanimously. 

There was a silence. Margery was probably offended 
too deeply to reply. Where is the woman who can bear 
to be taunted with her age, and by her own husband too ? 
It was a sore point with Margery that she was two years 
older than Martin, and she never liked to be reminded of 
it. It was unkind of Martin, to say the least of it. Then 
Mr. Gibson spoke soothingly and deprecatingly I thought ; 
but I could not catch his words. 

Another silence, and then Martin resumed : — " Auld 
woman, I dinna want to vex ye, tho' ye've oft vexed me 
with yer unbridled tangue. An unbridled tangue's a sad 
thing, is n't it, vicar } t' Bible itsel' speaks agen it ; a vairy 
sad thing in a woman, be she maid, or wife, or lane widow. 
As I said, I dinna want t' vex ye ; but I may as weel say 
noo, wi* vicar for witness, that I hev med' up my moind ; 
and, Margery Wray, as sure as eggs is eggs, / mean to gang 
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S&uih, Dinna look sae blackit ; ye need na gang, ye ken. 
Yc can «top here in t* auld place with li'le Phoebe, and I'll 
gang awa' wi' t* boy. I dinna want ye gangin' wi' me 
agenst yer weell." 

Then Margery broke forth into tears and loud wailing. 
'* Hcch, sirs r ' she cried, " an' hev I ben his weddid wife 
these fower-and-forty years, and the mither o' his bairns 
— puir Alice an' t' wee babes in kirkyard — an' he tells me 
noo he dinna want me nae mair ? Oh, wae is me ! and if 
I hev giv him the length o' my unruly tangue awhiles, I'd 
dec for him, that I would, vicar. He is my man, and he's 
bin my man these fower-and-forty years, and I wunna 
leave him noo. Sac I'll gang wi' ye, Martin, to furrin 
pairts ; Til stick to ye, my man, as a gude wife should, 
though I'm aulder na when ye kist me in Thrang Wood, 
as I came hame that ncet in lambin' time. An.' Fm no sae 
blithe, na sac bonnie ; but I weer a sousie lassie ance, an' 
yc had a' I had to gie, Martin ; and I'd gie a' to ye 
agen, if time cam' ower agen, the' ye' re weary o* me, yer 
puir auld stui)id wife, with her grey hairs, and too lang 
a tangue." 

And Margery lifted up her voice and wept ; and I with 
my feet on the bare boards, and shivering in my scanty 
night-shirt, was constrained to weep with her, only more 
quietly. I had half a mind though to rush down in my airy 
attire, and, proclaiming that I had heard all, throw my arms 
round Margery's neck, and tell her that I would never tire 
of her, and that I would stay with her and work for her, 
while Martin went away to see the fine people in the 
South. For I was very angry with Martin, and I longed 
to give him a piece of my mind. 

Then I heard him say kindly, ** Dinna greet, woman, 
dinna greet ! Hech, sirs, but what fules the women be ! 
Say half a word that isn't half meant, an' they tak it a' for 
Gospel. Nae, auld woman, we wunna pairt till death 
pairts us. You'll steck to me, an' I'll steck to ye, as is 
accordin* to Scriptur* and holy matrimony ; but rm gang- 
ing South ; my moind is med up as fast as Helvellyn, and 
Skiddaw, and Scaw Fell, and a' the rist o' em. I'm gang- 
ing South, and ye'll ayn gang wi' me, Margery Wray, my 
ain auld true wifie." ' 

I heard no more, for there was a sound of movement in 
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the h<5u«e-place, and I went back to bed. Then the vicar 
went away, and presently Martin and Margery came 
upstairs and shut their door; and then all was still as 
death, till the untruthful clock sneezed out its solitary 
strike ; soon afterwards, being fairly tired out, I fell asleep. 
When I awoke it was a calm, sweet, Sabbath morning ; 
I knew by the sun that it was full late, and I hurried with 
my dressing and made haste down-stairs. I entered the 
kitchen somewhat bashfully, thinking of the information 
I had surreptitiously obtained the night before, and 
wondering whether anything would be said about our 
proposed flitting to Dovercourt, if indeed I were included 
in the arrangement. But, to my surprise, and greatly to 
my disappointment, there were no traces of anything 
unusual in the manner or countenance of either Martin or 
Margery. Margery was busy with the porridge for our 
breakfast ; Martin, in rusty quasi-clerical attire, was look- 
ing out the "lessons for the day" in his own private 
Prayer-book ; and Phoebe, with her shining golden hair and 
her bright blue eyes, set off by her pretty Sunday frock and 
her clean, snowy pinafore, sat on a two-legged stool just 
in the doorway, learning, poor little soul, with much pains 
and patience, how her godfathers and godmothers had 
renounced in her name " the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world," &c. &c. For the Church catechism was,, 
in Martin's opinion, the only sound foundation on which 
could be built up the superstructure of a really orthodox 
education, so Phoebe and I began on it betimes, greatly to 
our sorrow, for catechisms generally are not easy to learn, 
and the catechism of the Established Church of England 
is perhaps as difficult as any; and many a sad Sunday 
evening we had, both of us in our turn, over that terrible 
" My duty to my neighbour," and that still more terrible 
and elaborate explanation of what needs no explaining — 
the Lord's Prayer. We had breakfast just as usual, only 
we were later than was our wont, and Martin began to get 
iiito a fume, lest any of us should be too late for church. 
Margery was cross-grained, and snubbed us all, her 
husband especially. Phoebe looked dejected, for the 
catechism was too much for her, and, moreover, she had 
been too near the rabbit-hutch, our joint property, and 
had got what her granny called a " dab," all across one 
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side of her bran-new print frock ; a miserable fact, as yet 
known only to the poor child herself; and yet it preyed 
upon her mind, for dirtying clean clothes and rending tidy 
garments were counted as cardinal sins in the small house- 
hold of Margery Wray. 

I began to think the experiences of the night before 
must have been a dream. Had I really heard all that talk 
about going away into the South ? Had I actually listened 
to that pathetic outburst of poor Margery when her ungal- 
lant spouse spoke of leaving her behind at Eaglesmere ? 
No ! it was not a dream ; it was every bit reality, and yet 
the old couple were going on "the even tenor of their 
-way," just as if nothing had happened to disturb them. I 
did not know then how much it takes to turn people, par- 
ticularly old people, aside from the common routine of 
their daily life. 

It was a long and weary Sunday, and the commencement 
of a long and weary week. I did not hear a word of the 
vicar's sermon ; and when, in the evening, Martin, accord- 
ing to custom, examined me in Old Testament history, 
and asked me, "Where was Balaam, the son of Beor, going 
when his ass spake and rebuked him } " I answered with- 
out hesitation, ** Going South ! " 

Martin's sacred geography being both confused and 
limited, he was not in a position to question this unexpected 
statement. " Ay, lad," he replied, as he took up his Bible 
and glanced down the page, " Moab was south, nae doot, 
but who was Balaam going to ? " I wonder I did not say, 
"To the Marchioness," but the halt in our progress had 
restored me to my senses, and I fortunately gave the right 
answer, ** To Balak, the son of Zippor." 

All the week my mind wandered from my lessons, and I 
watched the vicar and the old people closely, wondering 
when I should be told of the projected emigration. I re- 
solved never to listen again, whatever might be the temp- 
tation, for now I was in the position of a man who has 
stolen a bank-note of value which he dare not run the risk 
of changing or of paying away. The knowledge I had 
obtained was worse than useless to me, for not only was I 
longing to know all about the affair, thirsting for further 
and fuller information, but I lived in hourly dread of 
blurting out something which should reveal the disgraceful 
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fact of my eaves-dropping. I felt this most when I was 
with Mr. Gibson ; he had acuter perceptions than Martin 
and Margery, and he could not but perceive that something 
occupied my mind and oppressed my spirits, and I dreaded 
lest he should suspect the truth. Altogether my secret 
was a miserable burden to me, and as day after day passed 
and the same impenetrable silence was observed, I grew 
fretful and moody, and even irritable with Phoebe, who in 
her innocent light-heartedness teased me with her chatter 
about the coming winter, and what we would do as soon 
as ever the mere was frozen over. 

At length release came just as I felt I could bear the 
sickness of suspense and dread no longer. It was quite 
the end of August now, and the days were growing rapidly 
shorter, and my evening rambles were necessarily curtailed. 
Also the weather changed ; a great deal of rain fell, and it 
turned cold and dreary, as it very often does at this time 
of the year in the Lake country. I could not go out on 
the fell to learn my lessons, nor lie dreaming on the short 
thymy turf of our own allotment, and very much to my own 
dissatisfaction I had to spend my evenings in the kitchen, 
or else in the bam, where it was dark as well as chilly. 
One night, quite late, I sat reading by the side of the fire. 
I was poring over the last pages of ** Peveril of the Peak," 
which I had borrowed from Mr. Gibson, and I was in mor- 
tal dread lest Margery, who was dozing over her knitting- 
pins, should suddenly wake up and order me off to bed, 
as it was considerably past my hour for sitting up. Martin 
Avas leaning back in his great leather-cushioned chair, not 
dozing, but looking fixedly into the bosom of the glowing 
peats. I was just going to toss on another brand to get 
up a blaze for my own private purposes, when Martin 
stopped me — " Shut up thy book, lad ; I've somethin' to 
say to thee." 

In a great tremor I shut it up, and prepared for what 
was to follow. Margery nodded and dozed on, and pre- 
sently her stocking-pins and all fell into the ashes. Martin 
commenced in a low tone, so as not to disturb granny 
from her slumb^^ — "Hugh, beest thee varra fond o' 
Eaglesmere } " 

I replied discreetly : " Yes, grand-dad, and it's a right 
bonnie place ; but it's only one of the comers of the earth 
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for all that ; and I should like to know what lies down there, 
South, beyond the Confston mountains and the Barbon 
Fells ; I shouldn't like stay in Eaglesmere all my life." 

" Wouldst like to gang awa' noo^ ower f mountains, — ^t' 
gang South — varra South ? — past Lunnon toun ?" 

" I should like it of all things," I replied, stoutly ; " I 
Would give anything, grand-dad, to see London and the 
sea." 

" Weel, thee' St loike to git thee wish, lad ! It's a' varra 
weel for women-folk" — and he nodded at sleeping Margery 
— "to be sattled down to ane out-of-t'-way place; they 
hev their household wark, and their wee bit troubles 
an' cares aboot t' bakin', and t' clane claithes, and they 
dinna crave for naught else! But men and men-bairns 
are different. T' warld's t' place for sech, Hugh, my lad, 
and you an' me we want ither things than jest whatten's 
shutted-oop in gude auld Eaglesmere ! Sae we're ganging 
South, we are ! " 

" Is she not going ?" I whispered, pointing to Margery'. 

"Oh, aye, she's ganging! She wad gang where I 
ganged," returned Martin, cautiously, under his breath. I 
am afraid poor Margery's cross-grainedness and her "onruly 
tangue " had somewhat alienated her lord's affections. It 
seemed to me, at that moment, that he would really have 
preferred to go South without her. 

"Where are we going ?" I continued, in the same sotto- 
voce tone. 

" South, my lad, varra South ! past Lunnon town, and 
out by t' sea ! Sae ye'll hev just what ye want." And then 
he told me all about it. The Marchioness of Dovercourt 
was an old friend and patroness of his, and one of the 
Dovercourt Park lodges being vacant she wanted him to 
occupy it. It was a Very comfortable, roomy house, once 
used as a keeper's lodge, and she wanted somebody in it 
who could be trusted. The house was furnished, and there 
was a good kitchen-garden, and a fine flower-garden, and 
even a little green-house ; and there were bees, and the 
trimmest little poultry-yard, and a paddock where a cow 
might be kept — her ladyship would give the cow — and 
there were good schools where the children, to wit, Phoebe 
and I, could be properly educated. And, in short, there 
were advantages innumerable ; and, to crown all, a pension 
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in the end. " Mair na' we an' Margery could mek o' our 
ainsels, Hugh," said Martin, in conclusion, when he had 
finished describing "the South" as a land which was even 
as the Land of Promise, and flowed with milk and honey. 
Eaglesmere flowed with nothing but great stones and slags 
of rock, and its beck and the mere overflowed after heavy 
rains or sudden melting of the snow. " It wad be a sin, a 
downrecht sin^ to say nae to ^ech an offer, and me gettin 
in years, and canna wi' reason 'spect to till t* land much 
langer. But I'm nae sae auld as Margery there ! mind 
that, my bairn, and mind ye, too, a woman's aye aulder 
than a man o' t' same years. An' when ye be growed, and 
seek to enter into state o' holy matrimony, dinna ye marry 
a lass that's ane day aulder than yersel'." 

I said that I never would, reflecting at the same time 
that Phoebe was a whole three years younger than I was, 
for I had already decided to marry Phoebe some day! 
Finally I was told that we were to start in a fortnight's 
time, and that the vicar was going with us as far as London. 
Dovercourt I found out was not Dover ; it was not even in 
the same county ; it was the seat of the Marquis of Dover- 
court, and the village was a mere appendage of the castle 
and the park. It was situated in Southamshire, not on the 
coast exactly, as Martin had intimated, but about three 
miles from the shore, and the country round about it was 
well wooded, and very rich and beautiful. Margery woke 
up just as our conversation ended, and Martin told her 
what we had been talking of. She shook her head sadly 
as she flimg fresh peats on the fire, which had almost died 
out, unperceived by us masculine creatures. 

" I dinna b'lieve t' Lord ca's us," she said, dolefully ; 
*' we'd best rest in our lot to t' end o' our days ; but an ye 
wull gang I gang wi' ye, for ye' re my ain husban', and I'll 
steck to ye if ye gang to t' ither side o' t' world ! " 

" Varra gude, varra gude ! " quoth the inexorable Martin, 
" but ye needn't, ye knaw, if ye dinna loike." 
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CHAPTER III. 

GOING SOUTH. 

In a fortnight's time it was all over, and we had bidden 
adieu to Eaglesmere and all its inhabitants. I conscien- 
tiously declare that I wished everybody good-bye, and I 
climbed innumerable elevations in order to take a farewell 
view of certain points of the landscape with which I had 
been so familiar. We set out on what the Border folks 
call "a soft morning," — that is to say, it was warm and 
wet, a gentle and almost imperceptible rain falling, and a 
thick mist shrouding from the sight not only the more 
distant mountains, but our own near fells ; even Canter 
Fell seemed a mere green bank sloping upwards from the 
lake, for after a rise of a hundred feet or so it was entirely 
lost in an impenetrable canopy of clouds. A carriage had 
been sent from Kendal, whither we were going to meet 
the coach, which in those days ran south a good many 
miles befoi*e it reached the railroad. We were travelling, 
I was told, at the Marchioness's expense, and we were 
emphatically enjoined to make ourselves quite comfort- 
able, and not care too much about the cost. The Mar- 
chioness of Dovercourt must be a very kind and generous 
lady, I thought, and especially attached to Martin Wray. 

At Kendal we found the coach, in and on which our 
places were taken. The vicar and Margery and Phoebe 
went inside, Martin and I mounted to the roof. The rain 
had ceased, the mists were lifting, here and there patches 
of blue sky began to show, and before we had passed the 
old ruined castle the sun began to shine. I would not on 
any account have been cooped up within the coach ; I was 
going to see the world, and I wanted to take the very 
widest survey of it that under the circumstances was 
possible. Martin was quite of my mind, and we sympa- 
thised with each other accordingly. 

I had been to Kendal several times, and its streets and 
houses were almost familiar ; but as soon as we were fairly 
out of the town I found myself in unknown regions. The 
coach was a heavy one, the horses were far from mettle- 
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some, and our driver was cautious exceedingly; so we 
plodded on soberly enough, having plenty of leisure to 
observe the country through which we passed. We were 
going through Kent-dale, and the coachman drew up to 
let us gaze at Levens Hall, then he pointed out the white 
church of Heversham, and then we came to Milnthorpe, 
where we changed horses, and where we were joined by a 
sprightly young man who had been taking his leisure in 
the neighbourhood and putting up at the principal inn of 
the place. This young man talked freely and well, and 
told us of the haunts he had visited. He was enthusiastic 
about the fine old priory of Cartmel ; he had been sketch- 
ing at Fumess ; he had rambled about the solitudes of 
Silverdale, and he had explored the wild woods of 
Casterton on the rocky banks of the lovely river Lune. 
Truly the world was a large place, as I began to perceive. 

Then we came to Lancaster, where we stopped to have 
a sort of tea-dinner ; but before that I saw Morecambe 
Bay, and, the tide being out, I came to the conclusion that 
the sea was a very poor affair indeed, considerably over- 
rated both in poetry and prose, and not at all equal to the 
pictures I had seen of it. Certainly the wide stretches of 
wet sand, the shallow pools of tide-water, and the muddy 
creeks were not by any means alluring. 

Late in the evening we got into Preston, and there we 
spent the night. Next morning we were to take the train, 
and proceed on our journey southwards. Preston seemed 
to me a tremendously large place, and I made our Miln- 
thorpe friend laugh heartily by asking if London were any 
larger or as large } I held my breath while he assured me 
that a hundred Prestons wouldn't make one London ! 

Martin and Phoebe were in excellent spirits. Mr. Gibson 
was very grave, and poor Margery was continually dissolved 
in tears. She would not have suffered more, I am per- 
suaded, had she been actually expatriated. To her there 
was no sensible difference, in point of distance, between 
Southamshire and New York. Once exiled from Eagles- 
mere, she cared very little where she went ; Dovercourt, 
New Zealand, or Japan, it was all one now ! 

Poor Margery I it was very hard upon her, I must con- 
fess ; and the sight of her tears considerably damped my 
pleasure. 
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So many people have written their first impressions of 
railroads that I will not record mine. Martin was evidently 
uncomfortable, and I am not sure that the vicar very much 
liked being whizzed along at such a speed. Phoebe said 

the hedges and the houses "came at her;" and I . 

Well, I will just say that after the first few miles I liked it 
well enough, and was not unreasonably dismayed when we 
plunged into timnels, and when the engine-whistle yelled 
supematurally. As for Margery, though she had professed 
herself resigned to all gprts of dangers and afflictions, the 
railroad was really more than she could bear with any 
show of equanimity; and she cried, and groaned, and 
prayed to the Lord to deliver her out of the mouth of 
fiery dragons, and she shrieked every time we went under 
a bridge, and evidently believed herself to be in Hades the 
first time we found ourselves in a tunnel. That we should 
ever escape alive out of the paws of that horrible beast, the 
locomotive, was altogether beyond her hopes, and she 
regarded Phoebe and myself as innocent victims to a cruel 
and inevitable fate. 

" Hech," she said, on one occasion, when we were 
stopping at a station, ** if I iver coom oot o' this alive I'll 
niver tempt t* gude Lord again, I'll niver go braving Pro- 
vidence nae mair I When we prayed in t' kirk * for a' that 
travel by land and by wather,' I niver thocht it wur like 
this. But t* gude Lord niver meant people to gae fleeing 
thro' t' air o' thissens. Why, we're travelling by land an' 
by wather, an' by air an' by fire — by a' the fower ilimints 
at ance ! " 

" A' fower ? " said Martin, puzzled. " Why, auld woman, 
how d'ye mek that out ? " 

" Why, man, we're fleein* ower land, an' thro' t' air, an* 
by steam, which is med oop o' fire an' wather. An' it's 
varra praysumptious to my thinkin' mekin' a new ilimint 
that the Lord Hissel' niver thocht it gude to create ; it's 
jist tellin' Him that He didn't do a' He might ha' dune. 
An' then takin' His ain gude fire an' wather to mek it wi' ! 
An' there'll cam' a joodgement on the land, an' we shall 
be like the nations t' auld prophets flyted aboot ; what ye 
read in the Buk o' Advent Sundays, ye ken, vicar. Awfu' 
grand they chapters be, and varra foine to listen to, sae 
long as we're not in the joodgements our ainsels." 
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At last we came near London. Of course we thought 
we were in it long before we actually reached, it. We four 
from Waterhead looked at each other in sheer amazement ; 
we had never dreamed of so many houses in one locality. 

" Oh ! what a big place London is," gasped Phoebe. 

And the vicar, who had been critically surveying the 
scene, replied, "We are not in London yet, my bairn; 
these are only suburbs. But everything is strangely 
altered since I was here last. Well, twenty-five years make 
a difference — a whole quarter of a century ; only I hope 
we are not going to live steam lives now that we have 
taken to steam coaches." 

"T' gude Lord forbid!" responded Margery, piously, 
and evidently alarmed at the bare possibility of the notion. 
** But," she added, triumphantly, " I dinna b'lieve they 
€an mek us walk and talk by steam." 

" Talk by steam ! " echoed Martin. " 'Deed, it* s to be 
hoped they wunna. We might as weel gang an' live in 
steeple, wi' t* bells ringin' an' clashin', gin women's 
tangues iver gang by steam." 

We went to an inn at Islington, where the vicar himself 
had been accommodated on the occasion of his former 
visit. It was a most respectable house, he said, very quiet, 
and he knew the people. But, alas ! the quarter of a 
century which ha^ elapsed since Mr. Gibson paid his last 
bill had transmogrified .the quiet country-like inn into a 
busy, bustling, noisy London hotel. The old landlord and 
his cheery wife were gone. Whether they had failed, or 
were retired, or were dead, the vicar failed to learn ; no 
one knew anything about them. The consequential waiter 
had never heard their names, and the pert chambermaid 
tossed her corkscrew ringlets, and replied that it was not 
likely she should know anything of people who lived there 
five-and-twenty years ago, for five-and-twenty years ago 
she was neither bom nor thought of. This young lady, 
with her ringlets, and her fine cap, and her mincing 
London airs, completely overpowered me and silenced the 
vicar ; and Phoebe whispered, " Is t' Marchioness like that 
lady, d'ye think, Hughy 7 " 

And the vicar replied shortly, "Tut, child, that's no 
lady, only a dressed-up impudent hussy not half so comely 
as our Eaglesmere wives and lasses." 

B 2 
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Of course we got little sleep. Phoebe and I were the 
only ones who had anything like a night's rest. Margery 
said one might just as well try to sleep in Bedlam ; and on 
being told that " Bedlam," the old familiar name for 
Bethlehem Hospital, was not so very far away, only on the 
other side of London, she began to consider whether the 
tremendous racket without might not be caused by the 
Bedlamites who had broken loose and were escaping away 
en masse, 

I could not eat my breakfast^ — such a breakfast, too ! — 
for jumping up and running to the window to see what 
was passing. Now it was a coach, now an omnibus, 
which strange construction scared Margery nearly as much 
as the train ; now cabs, now carts, now a nondescript 
vehicle, and now all of them together, while foot-passen- 
gers came and went unceasingly. We had arranged to 
spend one day in London, and of course it was to be 
devoted to sight-seeing. Margery declined to accompany 
us ; in fact, the poor old woman was really tired ; and 
though she did not like to own to her seventy-three years, 
she was fain to confess that the infirmities of age were 
creeping upon her, and that she was unequal just yet to 
any further exertion. So she stayed at the hotel, while 
the vicar, Martin, Phoebe, and I set forth on our important 
expedition. We drove down the City-r<fad. I remember 
that I thought the four-wheeled cab we had engaged a 
very fine carriage indeed. We looked into St. Paul's, and 
Martin, with an air of dignity, told some of the vergers 
that he had been parish-clerk of Eaglesmere for thirty 
years ! But the news did not seem greatly to impress 
them ; they only stared at hearing the broad Border dia- 
lect, which I dare say they failed to comprehend. They 
recognised the cloth, however, and bowed respectfully to 
the vicar. 

We " did " St. Paul's very cursorily, and then we drove 
to the Tower, and we ** did " that more thoroughly, the 
vicar expounding as we went along. And that was really 
the chamber where the two young Princes were murdered ! 
And that was the armour that Edward the Black Prince 
actually wore ! And there were the block and the axe — 
the real block and the real axe — which had chopped off 
people's real heads! It made my blood run cold to 
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think of it, and I shivered as Phoebe laid her fat little 
hand on the deeply dented block, and as the vicar passed 
his finger along the dulled edge of the awful, ponderous 
axe. And there was the cell in which Sir Walter Raleigh 
had been shut up at nights ; and there were the thumb- 
screws and other little playful instruments with which 
tyrants amused themselves at other people's expense in the 
"good old times!" And there was the Traitor's Gate, 
and beyond it the River Thames. This was seeing the 
world with a vengeance, Kendal and Milnthorpe were 
nothing to this ; no, nor even Lancaster and Preston ! — 
** proud Preston on the Ribble," as Mr. Gibson called it. 

From the Tower we drove away westward, through old 
Cannon-street, once more under the huge shadow of St. 
Paul's, down Ludgate-hill, up crowded Fleet-street, 
through Temple Bar, along the busy Strand, to Charing- 
cross ; by haunted Whitehall, to — Westminster Abbey. Ah ! 
that was a veritable minster, a cathedral worth seeing. St. 
Paul's had not greatly impressed me ; it was huge, it was 
stupendous, it was grand even in a certain way, but, on the 
whole, it disappointed me, as it has since disappointed 
many an older person in search of aesthetics. Westminster 
-with its dim chapels and long, shadowy aisles, its solemn 
choir, and its ancient regal tombs overwhelmed me. They 
were beautiful, awful, soul-subduing, and I would have 
given much to linger long in Henry VII.'s Chapel, and to 
stay peacefully by myself at the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor. But child as I was, the vulgar, florid monu- 
ments of the Georgian era revolted my taste, and, to the 
disgust of the verger, I refused to contemplate even a 
Roubilliac. 

We had some soup and cold beef at a cook-shop not 
far off, and then we drove back to the hotel in the dusk, 
to find Margery rested, but unamiable. 

The next day we said good-bye to our excellent friend 
the vicar ; he saw us off by the Southam coach, which 
started from Charing-cross. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARTIN WRAY'S PROMISE. 

When we had fairly lost sight of Mr. Gibson I felt as if 
we had really quitted Eaglesmere, and that in very deed a 
new phase of life had opened for me. A shade of dejec- 
tion stole over me as I pictured the vicar's return home ; 
he would see the mountains and the l^e, and his own 
ugly white-washed church, with its absurd little belfry, 
and its one tinkling bell, that always when it rang fast just 
before the service commenced, reminded me of Margery's 
tongue when she was more than usually exasperated. 
Poor Margery ! I am afraid I formed a very unfavourable 
estimate of her character ; child-like, I took a one-sided 
view of things and people generally, and naturally enough 
I chose that particular side which was constantly obtruded 
upon my vision. I forgot her real kindness in her hasty, 
tormenting temper ; I ignored manv of her good deeds, 
because at times she was tyrannous and unjust, and all her 
gentler words were unremembered when, as was frequently 
the case, she indulged in what Martin called " a regular 
mag^ Beginning to scold upon one score, and going oiF 
at a tangent to another, reaping up old transgressions and 
grievances, and bewailing her own peculiar trials, people 
might well imagine her to be a very good-for-nothing, 
cross old woman, with a terribly developed genius for 
" f'^ggi^g'* Nothing alienates a child like a capricious 
temper, a temper that has as many moods as the moon has 
phases, a temper that is bright and genial one day and 
morose the next, that is at peace with all the world over- 
night, and gets up next morning at issues with everybody, 
that casts sunshine around it before dinner and shadow in 
the afternoon, and that without any apparently justifiable 
cause. Phoebe and I learned betimes to discern signs and 
tokens, and we knew pretty well when a storm was im- 
pending ; no eager excursionist ever watched the barome- 
ter, or contemplated the weather-vane with greater concern 
than we scanned old Margery's face at various hours of 
the day ; and, indeed, " How does the wind blow ?" came 
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to be a very common inquiry in our house, and it did not 
relate either to the actual points of the compass ! I fear 
I was often unjust to Margery, and I was so on this occa- 
sion, as she sat on the top of the coach drowned in tears, 
and audibly bewailing her hard fate. I scarcely pitied 
her at all, for I attributed her affliction to her constitu- 
tional bad temper, little realising how hard it was for the 
old woman of seventy-four to leave home, and kindred, 
and the associations of a lifetime, and, as it seemed to 
her, her own country, for that Dovercourt was not in 
" furrin pairts " was past her comprehension. We had 
come so far, she said, and got on the other side of Lon- 
don, and the land did not look a bit the same, nor yet the 
people, and they had another speech, so it must he another 
country — ^a foreign country of course ! 

And yet, though Margery's tears angered me, I was con- 
scious of something like regret in my own bosom. Mr. 
Gibson would never teach me any more ; I should never 
again learn my lessons on Canter Fell or go chanting Latin 
verbs along the mere's green shore ; and I began to reflect 
that I had been very happy in my own way at Eaglesmere, 
and new and untried experiences awaited me in Southam- 
shire. A sort of apprehension seized me — a presentiment 
of future trouble from some mysterious source. " All is 
not gold that glitters," I could not held telling myself, 
and perhaps the scenes that my fancy had so happily 
painted would be far less attractive than I had pictured. 
Martin, too, looked serious. I think we all felt parting 
with the vicar; only Phoebe's blue eyes were sparkling 
and her innocent face all rosy smiles as we drove through 
transpontine London into the suburban districts, and then 
into the open country beyond. All she loved were with 
her, and the sweet little soul was content to go whitherso- 
ever they went; and not a shadow of care fell on her 
sunny spirit till Margery, having cried, quietly all through 
Lambeth and Vauxhall, burst into loud sobs at the sight 
of a mile-stone, which told her she was going farther and 
farther away from the beloved Eaglesmere. 

"What's t' row, auld woman?" asked Martin, not un- 
kindly ; " dinna greet sae sair, my lass ; ye are nae ganging 
to t* antipathies." 

" I'm ganging awa' fra my ain counthry, an' I'll nivet 
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set een on it mair. I'm an aald woman, a puir auld 
woman, an' my time canna be lang now ; but I would ha' 
loiked to lay my banes amang them as Fve kenned and 
as kenned me. It'll be ower unco', man, gettin* oop on 
t' Resurrection-mom amang strange folk, and nane o* 
our ain kin, and niver a face ye ken weel." 

"Whisht, gudewife, whisht!" replied Martin, patting 
her on the shoulder ; " dinna ye see how ye are steering 
t' little 'un ? I tell ye what, auld wifie, I'll see if I canna 
git ye carried to Eaglesmere when the Lord ca's ye. I'll 
spake to my leddy aboot it ane of furst things. I wonder 
now what it costs bearing a corpse a' that lang way frae 
South to North ? But whativer it costs, Margery, my 
woman, I'll do it for thee gin it's amang t' possibilities. 
There, dinna greet ; I'll do it, and there's my hand upon 
it. Sae noo ye may get yer deein' dune comfortably 
wheniver t* Lord ca's ye to Himsel'." 

But Margery was not consoled. ** Ye wael na' moind 
gin I did dee," she said, bridling in her own peculiar 
fashion. "An* it seems ye count on me for ganging 
first ; how d'ye ken but what ye may be ca'ed afore me } 
it's nae always t' yangest or t* strangest that lasts t' 
langest. I'm nae but siventy-Mri?^." 

" Siventy-/^^r come Martinmas, and Martinmas '11 sune 
be here ; it s sax weeks an' mair sin' Lammas Fair, and 
we're nigh upon the feast o' St. Michael and a' Angels, ye 
ken ; sae ye may as weel ca' yersel' siventy-fower at ance, 
and ha* dune wi' it." 

"An' why for suld I gang mekin' mysel' a dayaulderna' 
I be ? Yer alius flyting me aboot bein' sae aged ; but ye 
ken as weel as I do, ye fause loon, that there's on'y twa 
years atween us ; and whatten's that when we're haith auld 
un ower threescore and tin, and owt to be thinkin' aboot 
our latter ends, and no aboot a scrapple piece o' time 
atween us ? Ye didna tell me o' my age when ye cam 
awooing me, sax-and-forty years agone ; an' when we were 
wedded ye didna keep skirling i' my ears that I were thirty 
and ye but twenty-het. T' Lord forgie ye, Martin Wray, 
but ye're nae t' gude man ye owt to be to me in my auld 
age." 

"An' ye're nae the bonne wifie I thowt ye'd be. I 
didna ken what a tangue ye had when I got wedded to 
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ye. Gudesakes ! a silly mon niver kins what he's gotten 
till it's ower late to change." 

"Nay, ye canna change noo," said Margery, trium- 
phantly ; " sic as I am, ye've got to keep me, an* 1*11 stek 
to you, an* whar ye gang 1*11 gang ; an' gin ye flyte me 
sae oft I'll mak' ye ken t* length o* my tangue, for ye 
dinna ken it yet, for a' yer braggin' an* tellin* o' lees aboot 

me ; but ^" and Margery melted once more into the 

tears which her wrath had temporarily dried up ; " but I'm 
verra miserable, an' I wish t' gude Lord would tak' me." 

"An* ye keep sae contrary, and wag yer tangue sae 
muckle, I sail wish as t' Lord had ye instead of me; 
maybe He'd mak' better o* ye na* I ha* dune.** 

"Yes, He would,*' said Margery, "for He kens my 
heart ; He kens I'm na sae bad as ye think me. He kens 
it's no but words, jest sounding brass an' tinkling cymbals, 
an' na mair. T' Lord kens I've been a true gude wife to 
ye these fower-and-forty years, though I hev let my 
tangue get onruly now and then. He knows I ha' lo'ed 
ye weel, for a' my cross-grainedness atimes, an' its reaight 
glad I am that t' Lord does ken what is in me, and sees 
not as man sees. An* as He unnerstan's me sae much 
better na ye, I'd best gang to Him, an' I'm reddy an' 
willin' when He ca's, for I'm nae wanted here, an' my ain 
auld man, t' father o' my bairns as are a' in heaven, doesna 
care gin he sees my place empty. Wae is me, but it's a 
weary warld." 

" Come, come, auld wifie," replied Martin, a good deal 
softened, and his own voice a little shaky, "ye tak' me 
wrang, ye do ; an' to spak' plain truth, the which owt to 
be spaken always, I'm afeard that I let my tangue git f 
mastery o' me oft-times. But dinna think I wish ye awa', 
lassie ; it'll be a sair day when ye are ta'en fra' my side 
gin ye do gang furst. Lave off greetin', and let's be 
blithe as birds, for I ken weel ye'll be reaight happy at 
Dovercourt ; an* 1*11 mind my promise, an* git ye carried 
to yer ain folk when yer time comes.*' 

And then the pair had a reconciliation, as they usually 
had after a quarrel, and the burst of tears and passion had 
evidently done Margery good. It had cleared the air like 
a thunderstorm, and we knew that now, for a season at 
least, all would be sunshine, and we might venture upon 
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promiscooiis remarks, without rmming the risk of giving 
mortal offence and being fatally misonderstood. 

It was a lovely September day, and the coach took ns 
through some fair scenes such as I had never dreamed of. 
For I had been used all my life to a wild country, to rugged, 
scarred cliffs, and lonely fells, and rushing torrents ; and 
here were only low green hills, smooth, shining brooks or 
rivers that meandered through rich, park-like meadows, 
studded with many noble forest trees. The com was all 
reaped, while we had left ours not yet ready for the sickle, 
but enough of crops of one sort or another remained to 
show how fertile was the soil. As we got deeper and 
deeper into the true Southamshire country we saw pretty 
villages nestling under the chalky hills upon our left; 
cottages in the midst of teeming gardens and fruitful 
orchards; hedge-rows already glowing with scarlet hips 
and crimson haws and shining privet berries. Our black- 
berries, or bramble berries, as we called them in the North, 
were not half ripe when we came away. Only the day 
before we set out I had rejoiced as over great spoil because 
in a sunny, sheltered nook I had found for Phoebe a full 
spray — six or seven good-sized, juicy, jet-black berries, all 
waiting to be gathered and eaten, and here they hung in 
tempting clusters on every bush. I could have pulled a 
handful in a very short time I was certain ; and then we 
saw hazel nuts, and great walnut trees, and rosy-red apples 
and golden pippins thick upon the branches. The land 
had a well-to-do aspect, the very reverse of that about 
Eaglesmere, which might be and really was extremely 
picturesque, but by no means profitable, and requiring a 
great deal of cultivation in order to ensure a very small 
return. 

"Didna I tell ye it was a land flowin' wi' milk an* 
honey?" said Martin, exultingly. "It's a reaight gude 
land, Margery, my woman. Look at t' kye stannin' reddy 
for f milkin' pails, and a' t' cotters has their bees, and 
flocks o' sheep upon t' open ground yonder ; an' there's 
bin plenty of the gowden com cut down here I's warrant, 
an' them bams be filled to overflowin' nae doot. Eh ! 
it's a gradely land, and we'll do weel here, Margery, my 
lass." 

And Margery replied, " Happens we sail, happens not. 
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It'll be as t' gude Lord gi'es His blessing ; but I canna' 
feel sure as 'twas the Lord as ca'ed us South, and we're 
ower auld folk for sic gret changes." 

And so the coach went on, and once or twice we saw 
grand houses, and I wondered if we were coming to Dover- 
court. It grew to afternoon, and the sun's slanting rays 
on the changing woodlands showed all manner of brave 
hues among the trees. The green and russet of the oak, 
the deeper green of the firs, the gorgeous dyes of the 
horse-chesnut, the pale emerald of the lime, and the tawny 
glories of the beech, mingled gorgeously on the hillside, and 
in the meadow pastures, and in the lordly parks we passed 
upon (Mir way; and every now and then we saw a mountain 
ash, its coral berries all aflame in the rich sunset light, or 
a Virginian creeper trained over some cottage gable, or in 
front of some roadside inn, and burning like an oriflamme ; 
or we gazed on autumn flowers still radiant with beauty in 
well-k^ gardens, such gardens as I had fancied existed 
nowhere but in story-books, till at last we reached the top 
of a hill, and there below us, at several miles' distance, yet 
as it seemed almost at our feet, were the broad blue waters 
of the English Channel. 

"The sea! the seal" I cried, springing to my feet so 
suddenly as to endanger my equilibrium. If I had been 
on the other side of Martin, where I had very much wanted 
to sit, I must have tumbled off the coach, which just then 
gave a great swerve as it answered to the drag while the 
horses began the descent rather frantically. Nothing hap- 
pened, though the coach rocked rather wildly now and 
then; but we had a splendid team, and our coachman 
knew very well what he was about — the very way he handled 
the reins and flourished the whip gave one confidence. 
Even Margery was not frightened as we dashed down into 
the village of Dovercourt at express speed, for this was the 
way she assured us that God intended us to travel. He gave 
horses to draw coaches and waggons, and it was sheer 
presumption, or something worse, trying to do without 
them, and flying along by steam. 

Yes, this was really the sea; the wide, glittering, restless 
blue waves stretched before me, and on either hand, as tar 
as ever I could gaze, till they melted into the dim horizon 
of pale azure and golden sky. Ah ! this was something 
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like. How different from the shallow pools, and the wet, 
sandy plains I had looked on at Camforth and Hest Bank, 
and with the sight of that great waste of rolling waters came 
the thought of my father, and I felt as if I were going to 
be brought in some way nearer to him, and a thrill of 
pleasure passed over me as I remembered that I was Cap- 
tain Vassall's son. 

In a few minutes we were in the village street, and the 
coach stopped at the ** Dovercourt Arms," a very respect- 
able, quaint-looking inn, but with a rustic air about it that 
struck us far from unpleasantly after our London hotel 
experiences. How strange it seemed to me then, how 
familiar it afterwards came to be, that long, low, stuccoed 
house, with its casement windows, its banner-like virginian- 
creeper, and its wealth of autumn roses mantling its white 
walls; and swinging over the principal entrance was a 
heavy signboard, on which were emblazoned the arms of 
the noble house of Dovercourt, — " a varra queer-lookin', 
uncanny sort o' picture," Margery called it, "and varra 
heathenish." 

Lounging in the doorway was an important-looking per- 
son, in what I had learned in London to know for livery ; 
he had on silk stockings and knee-breeches, and bright 
buckles in his shoes, and he had a gold band round 
his hat. In one hand he held a pair of delicate-tinted kid 
gloves, in the other a cigar which he removed from his 
lips in order to address the coachman, with whom he 
seemed on terms of intimacy. I, profiting by my brief 
London experiences and a lesson or two from the vicar, 
had a strong suspicion of what he really was. Martin 
was puzzled, and both Margery and Phoebe curtseyed, 
believing they saw the Marquis himself in all his glory. 

The stately creature presently lisped out, "Aw say, 
coachee, 'ave you brought a gentleman and lady answering 
to the name of Wray } Because if you 'ave you had better 
introjuice them to me. My lady sent me down to see them 
safely to the Gate-house." 

" I am Martin Wray," said my grandfather, coming for- 
wards, and trying to speak with a Southern accent, " an' 

I'm much obligated to ye, Mr., Mr. ; I dinna ken yer 

name, that is, I don't know it, ye ken ; an' to yer noble 
mistress, the Marchioness." 
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Martin's endeavour to drop his native dialect and to as- 
sume a proper Southern pronunciation was, it must be 
confessed, rather a failure, and that our new acquaintance 
should turn down the comers of his mouth to conceal a 
smile was not at all surprising. 

"My name is Mr. Duckett, Mr. Wray," replied the 
gentleman, condescendingly, "Mr. Samuel Duckett, at 
your service, and I'm *appy, sir, to make your acquaint- 
ance, and also that of Mrs. Wray," and, turning graciously 
to where I stood, holding Phoebe's hand and grasping one 
of Margery's bundles, "and of Master Wray and Miss 
Wray, I presume." 

I felt very angry at hearing myself called Master Wray. 
Nothing annoyed me so much as being taken for a Wray ; 
but it amused me mightily to hear Martin and Margery 
styled Mr. and Mrs. I had never before heard any sort 
of prefix applied to the name of Wray, except that now 
and then some of the poorer neighbours used to call 
Margery " Dame." I think Margery hardly knew herself 
under her new title. I was just going to disclaim the 
patronymic with which I had been favoured by Mr. 
Duckett when Martin, who had been watching me keenly, 
if not anxiously, bade me hush. 

"Whisht, laddie, whisht!" he whispered to me. 
" Dinna ye say nowt noo. Least said sunest mendit, ye 
ken." 

Of course I submitted, but how any harm could possibly 
come of my correcting so simple a mistake was more than 
I could divine. I began to puzzle over it in my usual 
" queer " fashion, but forgot it again when Mr. Duckett 
announced that the omnibus was in the inn-yard, and that 
he was to have the great pleasure of escorting us to the 
Gate-house. He also informed us that certain properties, 
which had been forwarded from Eaglesmere per waggon 
and goods train, had duly arrived, and that we should 
find all things in order and readiness, and only have to sit 
down and take possession. 

"And my lady," he added, "was going down to the 
Gate-house herself before dinner to see that all her com- 
mands had been obeyed. You served my lady well in her 
youth, I'm given to understand ? " 

"Ay, ay," said Martin, briefly, and relapsed into silence* 
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The omnibus came out, and into it we all got, our luggage 
being heaped on the top of the vehicle, which I soon dis- 
covered was not at all like the huge pro bono publico 
machines we had stared at in London. This was a 
roomy but very co^lfo^table private conveyance, belonging 
to the Marquis, and pretty freely used by the upper 
servants whenever they required it. It was only called an 
omnibus^ because it resembled in shape, though scarcely in 
size, the modem constructions with which we are now 
so familiar, and which are rationally named, since they 
provide accommodation for all who can afford to pay the 
modest fare, and are literally at the service of the public. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GATE-HOUSE. 



The omnibus rattled away fast enough when once it 
started, and now we were fairly on the last stage of our 
long, long journey. I have been half over the world since 
those days, but no journey by land or by water, in city or 
in desert, has seemed to me so long and so eventful as 
that first wonderful journey of mine from a border county 
down into the South. It did not last long, however, this 
final stage of all ; we turned out of the village street, and 
made a circuit of about half a mile, skirting the park 
railings ; then all suddenly we came to an old lichen- 
covered grey wall hung with ivy, and tufted with ferns and 
moss and long wreaths of the elegant Linaria. Then 
there was a beautiful old gateway of feudal aspect, with a 
house attached to it, growing out of it, so to speak ; and 
here we stopped, and our wanderings were over. This 
was the Gate-house, and we were at home. Compared 
with the humble little tenement at Waterhead this was a 
mansion. I even doubted for one moment whether we 
had not been brought by mistake to the Castle itself, so 
grand and imposing looked the ancient, grey, battlemented 
house, overshadowed by noble trees, and entirely covered 
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on one side with noisette roses, and creepers of various 
kinds. 

" This is it, ma'am," said Mr. Duckett, alighting and 
gallantly offering his services to Margery, who, besides 
being chronically stiff in the joints, as it is the nature of 
old people to be, was tottering and feeble from excitement 
and fatigue, and necessarily cramped, as indeed we all 
were by being huddled up on the back seat of the coach 
so long. If Margery had trusted to her poor old spouse, 
I believe they would both have rolled over together, for 
Martin, in spite of his greater youthfulness, was nearly as 
much exhausted as his wife, and I began to think there 
was not much appreciable difference between seventy-two 
and seventy-four. 

But Mr. Duckett, greatly to Marger/s astonishment and 
to her indignation as well, took the old lady in his arms, 
and lifted her from the omnibus, clear of the steps, and 
set her down within the great archway as easily and gently 
as if she had been a baby. 

The dear old woman's face grew red. 

" I tell ye what," she began, as Mr. Duckett placed 
Phoebe by her side ; " I dinna ca' that manners ; na man 
but my ain gude man as wedded me i' kirk iver put his 
twa arms aboot me afore ! it's not t' way we treat women 
folk i* our counthry." 

" Hoot, woman !" cried Martin, in disdain ; " dinna 
clatter sae ; I could na' hev lifted ye a' that gate, though 
I'm na' sae auld as ye ; I'm na* sae yang as ance I was, 
and Fm varra much obligated to ye, Mr. Duckett. Niver 
moind my wife; she maun wag her tangue, come what 
will. Noo, auld woman, what gars ye put on sic fule's 
airs ? Is na' the yang man fit to be yer grandson ? Sae 
jest be freendly." 

Margery turned away only half subdued ; it was quite 
true that Mr. Duckett might have been her grandson, for 
he was full forty-five years her junior ; but old women of 
Margery's standing, in the north country, cling pertina- 
ciously to the proprieties, as well as to the privileges of 
the sex. Mr. Duckett meant it kindly — for, as I soon 
found out, he was one of the kindest of men, in spite of 
his overweening vanity and his foppish affectation ; but 
**Mrs. Wray," to whom he made all sorts of apologies, 
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could not take his attentions as they deserved. But, mol- 
lified at last by his deferential manner, and piqued perhaps 
by Martin's carelessness of his rights, she condescended 
to say, " Niver moind, lad, niver fash, say na mair aboot 
it ; if he dinna fash, why for suld I ? Nae doot ye meant 
it reaight kindly, and I gie ye thanks; but it's na t' fashion, 
i' my counthry ! " 

Then Mr. Duckett took his leave, promising to visit us 
again next morning ; " but now," he concluded, " I must 
go straight up to the Castle and see my lady before dinner. 
She desired me to certify to her that you had safely reached 
the Gate-house. If you are in any diflficulty, Mrs. Wray, 
send your little maid up to the house ; she knows the way 
to the housekeeper's room, and she can find Mam'sell 
Sophie, who is my lady's * lady.' " 

We all went into the house, and there stood the *' little 
maid " referred to, a cleanly, strapping young damsel of 
fourteen or thereabouts, who had been chosen by the Mar- 
chioness as Mrs. Wra/s servant. Fancy Margery with a 
servant of her own ! there would be singular relations I 
imagined between the maiden and her mistress. The 
house was not really so large as it looked ; but to my idea 
it was a perfect palace, quite the sort of house I had read 
about in my favourite Scott's novels ; — why I could actually 
go to bed if I liked, up a winding stone stair, very steep 
and narrow, and eminently calculated for breaking necks, 
— a stair in a round tower, which was pierced with arrow- 
slits or loop-holes, whence one might take sure aim at an 
enemy, if only there would come one and attack the gateway. 
There was another and more convenient way certainly; 
but the windows were all glazed, and the stairs were of 
good sturdy dark old oak instead of mouldering stone> 
worn with the footsteps of long-past generations, — possibly 
of knights and fighting men who defended the Gate-house 
when the Castle was besieged. Being of a romantic turn 
of mind, I naturally preferred the dilapidated steps, and 
rather relished the notion of having my candle blown out 
on gusty nights ; for I do not think I was afraid of ghosts, 
though I lived in mortal terror of rats, bats, ** and other 
small deer." To say the truth, I don't like rats now, and 
would infinitely prefer a house haunted by ghosts to one 
tenanted by rats. Perhaps it is a natural antipathy ; per- 
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haps I am a descendant of the luckless Bishop Hatto who 
fared so badly, in the paws of these noisome rodents, in 
his tower of Bingen on the Rhine. 

But if I ran wild with delight that first night in my new 
home, my companions did not. Martin looked serious 
and perplexed ; the place and its appointments awed him. 
Margery walked doggedly from room to room, sinking 
down in each, and starting up oddly enough whenever the 
seat yielded to her pressure. She had been accustomed 
all her days to hard, uncompromising wood, and a cushion 
stuffed with hay she had always accounted as the climax 
of luxury. When at last she sat down on the special, 
chintz-covered, spring-cushioned easy-chair provided for 
her own use, she jumped up again with a shriek : " The 
de'il's in t' chair," she muttered. " I thocht I was gaun 
fleein thro' t' air, I did." It was some time before Margery 
could be persuaded to use that chair continually. She 
come however at last to own that it was " varra comfort- 
able, and gude forauld banes;" and at length she reached 
the point of taking it in high dudgeon if any one presumed 
to sit in it without her express permission. So kindly do 
we take to luxuries, whatever be our prejudices, and how- 
soever hardy the habits of a lifetime. 

Some of the furniture from Waterhead had been trans- 
mitted to Dovercourt ; the rest was in safe custody at 
Eaglesmere. The sneezy eight-day clock had duly arrived, 
and had been set up in what both Martin and Margery 
persisted in calling the *' house-place," greatly to the per- 
plexity of Rebecca, the young servant, who recognised it 
as " the parlour." It must once have been worthy of the 
name of " drawing-room." Indeed, even then it merited 
the title far more than any of the little stuffy, crowded, 
gaudily-furnished dens which I have since heard styled 
" drawing-rooms " by their pretentious and vain-glorious 
possessors. Both the walls and the ceiling were panelled, 
and both showed the legendary inscription and the em- 
blematic raven of the Dovercourts, and the beautiful oriel 
window glowed with the device of the family, quartered in 
violets and emeralds, and blood-red ruby tints, with those 
of the heiresses with whom the lords of the noble house of 
Dovercourt had from time to time intermarried. I soon 
learned to know them all. Heraldry seemed to come to me 
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quite naturally, and I took an immense pride and interest in 
the Marquis's long pedigree. Two hundred years ago the 
Gate-house had been the dwelling-place of younger bro- 
thers, or of the unmarried female branches of the family ; 
and as late as the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it had been the temporary residence of the Lady 
Dorothea Walton, a grim, solitude-loving spinster aunt of 
the then reigning Marquis. This accounted for many 
pieces of stateliness, many antique and elaborate decora- 
tions, which would have been singularly inconsistent in a 
mere keeper's lodge. 

I was glad to recognise the sneezy clock, and to my 
amazement I found out, when Phoebe's bedtime came, that 
it was actually right to a minute. I had listened to the 
chiming quarters of the church clock all the evening ; now 
it struck eight, and, lo ! and behold, the venerable horloge^ 
which had travelled so far, struck eight likewise. Surely 
the air of Dovercourt must be favourable to truth-telling I 
thought. But the veracity of our old friend pleased not 
its lawful owners. Margery was speedily irate, and Martin 
said that would never do, and we with so much on our 
shoulders ; we should b'e behind time for ever and a day. 
So the hands were triumphantly pushed forward to twenty 
minutes after nine, and the old people were contented. 

Margery went upstairs with Phoebe, and Martin and I 
were left alone. I saw that something was on his mind, 
that he was weighing certain words he wished to utter, 
and I prepared myself for information. It came as I 
expected after a preliminary pause, but it was scarcely of 
the nature I had anticipated. 

*' Laddie," said the old man, speaking in the most 
Southern accent he could command, " ye mind when that 
chap i' the fine claithes — Mr. Duckett didna he ca* him- 
self ? — ca'ed you Maister Wray, takin' you naturally enough 
for my own grandson and for li'le Phoebe's brother .? " 

" Yes," I answered, " I mind ; I remember of course ; 
it was very stupid of him." 

" None sae stupid, laddie ; t' man could na' ken what 
he did na' ken, an' what no one would telt him. Folk 
here think you belong to us ; why shouldn't they .? The 
folk at Eaglesmere knew weel you did na, for they knew 
all our kith and kin ; they knew that Margery and me had 
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nae baims i* this warld. There was out Ailie ; she were 
living when first you came amang us, but a' folk kenned — 
I mean knowed — as she were naething to you. As for t* 
ither baims, they'd bin i' the Kingdom years and years, 
for Ailie was our last, and cam' late when we didna expect 
anither wean, t' wife and me being na' sae yang as ance 
we were. Sae, t' neebors could na be med to think as you 
were our ain, ye persave." 

" Why should they } " I replied, haughtily. " And I do 
not look like a Wray." 

" Noo, ye dinna — I mean ye don^t. Hech, sirs ; but it's 
hard to break yourself o' bad habits, an' I canna somehow 
gie my stupid auld tangue the reaight South-country twist. 
Noo, ye're nane like the Wrays ; I wish ye were." 

" Why ? Is it not better that people should grow up 
like their own folk } " 

" Na doot when they hev folk o' their ain ; but, Hughy, 
my laddie, ye've na folk i' this warld belonging to ye. 
Ye've lost baith father and mither, puir bairn, an' there's 
nane for ye to leuk to but me and yer granny. It's better 
that here among unco' folk ye suld be thocht to be li'le 
Phoebe's brother, or at least her cousin." 

" I don't like pretences," I said, hotly. "If I am not 
Phoebe's relation, why should I try to make people believe 
that I am ? What is it to anybody whether Phoebe and I 
are kin or no ? " 

" It's not that, bairn ; it is na touching t' wean Phoebe 
I'm consamed ; on'y if ye be our ain and Phoebe's our ain 
ye twa maun be sib. Canna ye see ? " 

** I see what you mean, grandfather ; but I am as far as 
ever from understanding your reasons. I am Captain 
Vassall's son, and I will not be called Wray — I may as well 
say it at once — for I don't like it, and I will not be called 
by a name that is not mine. It would be a sort of lie, you 
know, and you are always angry and so is granny if you 
think either Phoebe or I do not speak the very tmth, 
though for the matter of that I never did tell a lie that I 
recollect, and I hope I never will." 

Martin groaned. " Ah, laddie, it's hard to thole " — i.e, 
"endure or bear" — " crookit ways. Noo, I dinna want 
ye to tell lees, nor to answer to name o' Wray if ye dinna 
like it ; but ye are ower hasty, ower hasty, Hughy, as yer 
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father were afore je ; m'appen it's i' t* bluid, an* je canna 
help it. Noo listen : when ye say t* Church Catechism, 
and ye're askit, * What is your name ? ' what do ye 
answer ? " 

" Why, Hugh Travis," I responded, for that was indeed 
my Christian name as I was informed, only the second 
name was more for show than for use, as I had never 
called myself or been called " Travis," and I uniformly 
signed myself ^^ Hugh VassaJl" at the bottom of my copies 
and exercises. So that I should have quite forgotten that 
my godfathers and godmother had given me two names in 
my baptism had not the catechism, dominically repeated, 
perpetually reminded me of it. 

" And ' Travis ' is your name, yer ain name, quite as 
much as Hugh or Vassall } " 

" Y — es ! I suppose so, though it does not feel like it ; 
I never think of myself as Travis, ye see." 

" Aweel, ye are Travis ; there canna' be t' glint o' doot 
aboot it ! Noo, what I want ye to do is just to say, when 
folk speer aboot yer name, as they're sure to do, * Hugh 
Travis,' and leave oot t' Vassall ! Ye understan' that, 
sure — ly ? " 

" No, I do not. I do not imderstand why I must not 
own to my father's name, nor why I should be ashamed 
of it. Grandfather, why cannot you speak out, and tell 
me all about myself; I must know some day; why not 
now ? Perhaps if you told me, what I am sure there must 
be to tell, I might feel that it was best to call myself only 
Travis, leaving out the Vassall that I love so much, and 
that I am so proud of. But I am too old to be treated like 
a baby." 

** Hech, sirs ! what's to be dune ?" cried Martin, in real 
distress, and appealing as it would seem to the sneezy 
clock ; " he wunna be guided ; he wunna obey them as is 
set over him, and we'll a' be ruinated, ay, and mair na we. 
Heaven help us a'. T' auld woman were reaight ; f Lord 
niver ca*ed us South, and we suld ha' tarried safe an' 
blithe amang our own folk at hame. Laddie, ye little ken 
the mischief ye'll do if ye perseest in bein' sae headstrang. 
A bairn may set a stane a-rollin' from fell-top wi' ane keek 
o' his wee futie, but ten growed men canna' stap it when 
ance it's fairly startit. An' I tell ye, Hugh, ye may mek 
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a terrible mischance wi'out meanin* ony ill, and when ye 
wad gie yer ain life to stop it ye wunna be able." 

Martin's evident trouble touched me : in spite of a 
great deal of self-will and boyish conceit, and what Mar- 
gery called my " headstrang pride," I loved Martin dearly. 
I should never have given it to Margery, for the antagon- 
ism between us was growing stronger and stronger daily ; 
but I could not bear to hear the old man's tremulous tones, 
or to see his piteous, beseeching glances directed towards 
my own stubborn, sullen countenance, which I was trying 
to make as impenetrable as possible. But I felt I was 
giving way ; I could not hold out much longer, and I made 
one more effort, trying, but in vain, to speak as doggedly 
as before — ** if you would only tell me all about it." 

** My laddie, I canna tell ye !" and Martin's voice 
deepened, and his manner became very serious. " I'm 
pledged, ye see, Hugh ; I'm under a solemn vow ! it was 
amaist an aith ; indeed, I think it was quite an aith. I 
canna spake the noo, it maun na' be, or I wad spake oot, 
for ye're a bairn o' sense, though ye are a varra queer 
bairn. Bide a wee, Hughy, and ye sail ken a' that is to 
be kenned, I gie ye my wurd. An' till then be a gude 
and meek bairn, and do as yer tould wi'out speering for 
the why and wherefore. It will na' hurt ye, Hughy, ye ken fu' 
weel your auld grand-dad would niver ask ye to do aught to 
yer ain ill ; he'd suner dee than ye suld come to harm." 

" Tell me one thing only," I said, with softened heart 
and choked voice ; " tell me one thing, and I will be con- 
tent ; at least I will \xy to be content, and I will not vex 
you with any more questions ; in this thing that I must 
not ask about is there any shame ?^ 

" No, my bairn ; not the least bit o' shame ; ye niver 
need be 'shamed for father or mither ; aye remember that, 
laddie, o'ny say nowt aboot *em till reaight time comes, as 
come it maun, when t' gude Lord has warked His will. 
Just be content, laddie, and lam yer buik and play yer 
games like ither bairns. T' Marchioness '11 be wantin' to 
see you and Phoebe t* mom, na doot." 

*' How long have you known the Marchioness ?" I asked, 
willing to change the subject. 

** Iver sin' she were that high," replied Martin, with his 
hand on the table. 
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'' Is she old, grandfather ?" 

*' Hoot ! auld, indeed ! No, she's jang and bonnie, 
bonnier than any lassie I iver saw in a' mj life — bonnier 
na her mither afore her, and she were reckoned f greatest 
beanty in a' Wensleydale. \NTiy, f Marchioness were bnt 
a bairn herseF when her first bairn were bom — just a slip 
of a girl, scarce siventeen ; she were ' ower yang to many/ 
as the aald sang says ; bnt my Ailie were na' anld^. It's 
t* way o' f lasses, Haghy ; f li'le birdies canna bide safe 
at hame in t* aold ness ; they maun flee awa' and mate and 
build nesses o' their ain. Ilka lassie mann ha' her laddie ; 
but Margery and me we bided lang^ till we'd gotten ripe 
an' prudent, and kenned the 'sponsibilities o' life. Dinna 
wed in haste, Hughy ; many a braw laddie weds in hot 
haste, and after, when it's too late, he's fain to greet, for 
thinking on what a fule he's med of himsel'. A lassie 
suld be twenty-five afore she's wed, an' a laddie fu' thirty ; 
they do na' ken their ain moinds afore that. A mistake 
that ye canna set reaight is aye t' wofuUest mistake." 

I thought it probably might be so ; but the matrimonial 
question was not yet sufficiently interesting to engage my 
attention, and presently Margery came down, and Rebecca 
laid the table, greatly to her mistress's astonishment, and 
to my unfeigned satisfaction. ' The absence of table 
decencies at Waterhead had troubled me greatly ever since 
I had begun to dine occasionally with the vicar, who would 
as soon have thought of sitting down without knife and 
fork as without damask tablecloth and napkin ; and the 
" napery" was always white as snow, for his wife had been 
a Musgrave, who brought with her a good *' plenishing," 
and Dame Foster was a conscientious housekeeper, and 
looked well to her master's properties. 

Of course we had got in no provisions, but an excellent 
cold supper was served, and both Martin and Margery ate 
game-pie with a relish. I was allowed to sit up and par- 
take with them ; indeed, the strict control which they had 
hitherto exercised seemed in some sort to have been 
relaxed ever since that eventful Saturday night, when I 
had been tempted to eaves-dropping on the old stairhead. 
We soon went to bed — I in the " gate-chamber," as it was 
called, because it was over the archway of the gate ; and 
h was a ^rand room — spacious, lofty, and, as it seemed to 
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me, splendidly furnished. I lay on a huge oaken four-post 
bed ; I knew afterwards it was the Lady Dorothea's own 
couch, and I thought I was going to lie awake all night, 
but youth and fatigue quickly triumphed, and ere the church 
clock chimed the first quarter after ten I was fast asleep 
and dreaming of my old haunts at Eaglesmere. 



CHAPTER VI. 

« 

MR. DUCKETT's confidences. 

The Marchioness did not send for us on the morrow, as 
Martin had predicted, and I fancied he seemed disturbed 
and disappointed. Suddenly released from the labours of 
his vocation, the old man felt out of his element, and 
especially was he chagrined as Sunday approached, 
knowing that he was to take no responsible part in the 
services, and envying the person whom he had fixed upon 
as most likely to occupy the vacant post of parish clerk 
at Eaglesmere. 

The fact was no one occupied it. Mr. Gibson said 
nothing to Martin before his departure, and he received in 
silence all the hints which tended to recommend a suc- 
cessor, for he had fully made up his mind that a clerk in a 
church was a very unnecessary official, and under certain 
circiraistances an incubus, threatening to become a 
nuisance ; and he quietly resolved when Martin sent in 
his resignation that his parishioners should henceforth 
respond and say "Amen" for themselves. But Martin 
would have been so shocked and so grieved at the idea of so 
important a personage being pronounced a supernumerary 
that the vicar kept his counsel, and said not a word about 
the matter till he returned to Eaglesmere. 

It was on Friday that we reached Dovercourt, and all 
day on Saturday we were busy enough getting the newly 
constituted household into decent order, and expecting the 
summons to the Castle, which never came. There was 
not much to be done in the house itself, for it was 
beautifully clean and neat, and Rebecca had scrubbed all 
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that could be scrubbed, and polished all that could be 
polished, and not a particle of dust was anywhere. 
Nevertheless there was unpacking to be attended to, and 
Margery had special views of her own as to the arrange- 
ment of certain properties — views which the damsel 
Rebecca did not share, all her housewifely habits being 
framed on principles essentially different from those which 
regulated her mistress's ideas. It was decidedly a case of 
" North and South," and it was easy to foresee that there 
would be battle-royal presently. I determined to give in 
my adherence to Rebecca, and to influence Martin in the 
same direction ; for the new Southern regime was delightful 
to my tastes, which had never accorded with those of the 
excellent but decidedly rough-and-ready Margery Wray. 
Margery rejoiced in confusion, and though really as indus- 
trious and hard-working a woman as any in the dales, she 
strongly objected to what she held to be fastidiousness and 
supeiiQuous order. She could not bear taking trouble — 
"takin* tent" was her expression — where it was not 
needed, and when things were once cleaned and made to 
shine she expected them to last nice and bright for many 
days, if not for weeks afterwards. To use china tea-cups 
and glass tumblers, and to clean knives and forks every 
day, seemed to her in the last degree finical and unneces- 
sary, and I could see that Rebecca's well-furnished and 
conveniently arranged kitchen would soon be a source of 
serious altercation. At present granny was too much 
subdued and awed at the grandeur of her new abode and 
too tired with her long journey to presume to interfere or 
to make alterations ; but as soon as she began to feel 
herself at home her scruples would disappear, and it 
would be far otherwise. 

The garden was beautiful and in perfect order; the 
small lawn was of the finest turf and well trimmed, the 
borders were gay with autumn flowers, and, as there had 
not yet been any frost to speak of, the bedders — chiefly 
scarlet geraniums, golden calceolarias, and deep blue 
lobelias — were still in all their glory. There were also 
plenty of late roses, a few choice dahlias, and china- 
asters, and everywhere the fragrance of mignonette. We 
were astonished, having never seen anything like, it 
before, for in those days " bedding-plants " had not begua 
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to be the rage. Only the rich and great knew anything 
about them, and middle-class people and all the humbler 
folk of course were quite contented with the common 
flowers of the season — hardy perennials, or the stereo- 
tj^ed annuals, which were sown every spring to flower in 
due course, and die down sooner or later in the autumn. 
There was a nice little kitchen garden, too, well stocked 
with winter vegetables and fruit trees, at sight of which 
Phoebe and I exulted, thinking of what awaited us when 
another summer came. There was a grape vine at one end 
of the house and an old, profusely bearing jargonelle round 
the comer ; there was another tree we could not name» 
though Martin thought it was " a sort o' plum," but Rebecca 
said it was an apricot, and generally bore well. The 
strawberry bed looked healthy ; there were bees under a 
south wall, and, grandest of all, there was a small, well- 
stocked greenhouse, which actually sent Margery into 
raptures, so that she ceased to bewail the loss of her sickly 
geraniums, and her persistently phlegmatic arums and 
cacti, which had been presented with all due solemnities 
to a neighbour who was reported to have " great luck with 
plants and herbs." Her floral treasures reconciled her 
more than anything else to the changes which had 
befallen her. 

In the evening Mr. Duckett came, and we heard all the 
news. Late on the night before, the Marquis had brought 
home some friends ; he had returned quite unexpectedly 
from Scotland, and the Marchioness, of course, had been 
particularly engaged. All had been bustle and confusion 
at the Castle during the day, and Mr. Duckett himself had 
been unusually busy, but the Marquis would be ofl" again in 
a few days ; he did not like Dovercourt — he neVer had 
liked it; he preferred his shooting box in the Highlands, 
or his lodge in Snowdonia, or his place in Gloucestershire^ 
or his house in town, or Paris, or Homburg, or Norway> 
or his yacht, or an3nvhere in fact, to his stately ancestral 
Castle of Dovercourt. . 

Now, ray lady loved Dovercourt, and never left it if she 
could avoid it, and always came back again as soon as 
ever she could. She very seldom accompanied the Marquis 
in his rambles, but stayed at home with her children, and 
occupied herself with her flowers ; for she was passionately 
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devoted to horticulture, and to her schools, which were 
famous all over the country. 

The Marquis let her do exactly as she liked, Mr. 
Duckett told us, and she never interfered with any of his 
pursuits, and always entertained his guests cordially, though 
her own tastes led her rather to shun than to court society. 
Yes, they got on very well together for people of rank, 
Mr. Duckett further said, in reply to some remark of 
Margery's; but they had not tslxmAl in common, and he 
thought they agreed all the better because they were fre- 
quently separated, and met only at long and very uncertain 
intervals. 

**Had not the Marquis been mnch at Dovercourt 
lately ?" Martin inquired. 

Mr. Duckett reflected. " Well, when I come to think 
of it, Mr. Wray, this is the first time he has been here this 
year. He was away in France all the winter — sometimes 
in Paris, sometimes in the provinces. In the spring he 
came to London, and my lady did go up to town for two 
or three weeks in the height of the season, but she came 
back not very well. The fatigues of society don't suit 
her ; she is not to call strong — my lady — indeed I may say 
few ladies of quality ever are. My lord stayed on in town, 
and then went oflF with a party to Scotland ; he was going 
somewhere else in October, but he was not expected at 
Dovercourt till Christmas, and the chances were ten to one, 
we all thought, that he would not come then. However, 
news came yesterday afternoon that he was on the road, 
with half a dozen of his friends ; an express arrived while 
I was here gossiping with you. When I went back I found the 
servants flying about, and Mrs. Miller, the housekeeper, quite 
flustered ; and Mam' sell Sophie says that my lady was put 
out — not that she did not want to see my lord, of course, 
but she's not fond of surprises, and she does not like visitors 
coming promiscuous at an hour's notice. I went myself to 
tell her you were all safe here, and she received me very 
graciously, and hoped Mr. and Mrs. Wray were not exces- 
sively fatigued, and that the children were quite well. She 
looked pale, did my lady, as if she had been disturbed in 
her mind, but she was kind and condescending as she 
always is. It was very thoughtful of her now, asking about 
you children," continued Mr. Duckett, turning suddenly to 
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the comer where Phoebe and I sat together. "There's 
many a grand lady wouldn't concern themselves about the 
children or grandchildren of their old servants; they'd 
know nothing about them, or if they had ever known them 
they would no more think of them or remember them than 
they would think of or remember all the kittens that the 
cat has had. But my lady is one in a thousand, as I dare 
say you know well enough, Mr. Wray, having served her 
years agone, before she was married, I reckon ; my lady 
was a Miss Grahame, I'm told ? " 

" Yes, Miss Grahame. Phoebe, my baimie, isn't it time 
ye went to bed ? '* 

"Miss Phoebe and her brother are not at all alike," 
remarked Mr. Duckett, looking from me — I had an olive 
skin, dark eyes, and curly, black hair — to the blue-eyed, 
golden-headed little maiden, fair as any lily. " I suppose 
one favours the father, and the other the mother." 

" Hugh and Phoebe are not brother and sister," replied 
Martin, quietly, puflSng at his pipe. "This is Hugh 
Travis, and this is Phoebe Milner." 

"Oh, indeed, neither of them Wrays— both of them 
daughters' children } It's a pity when a respectable old 
name isn't carried on. Now, I'm the last of the Ducketts 
at present, but I hope when I die I shall leave more of my 
name behind me, for the Ducketts are a good sort, such 
as you don't meet with any day. Poor children ! Both 
orphans, Mr. Wray ? " 

Martin puffed vigorously but silently for a minute ; then 
he replied, "Ailie, li'le Phoebe's mother, died five years 
agone, and she were the last o' our bairns; yes, a' our 
bairns are in the Kingdom noo. Please t' gude Lord we'll 
gang to 'em, for they canna come to us na mair." 

"And the fathers — both dead ?" inquired the persistent 
Mr. Duckett. 

" Both on them," returned Martin, sadly. " Dinna talk 
aboot the bairns ; it's mair na t' auld wife can thole ; 
dinna greet, mithir." 

For Margery was fast melting into tears, as she always 
did when her daughter Alice Milner was mentioned. 

" I'm sure I beg a thousand pardons," exclaimed Mr. 
Duckett ; " I'll never say another word about your family. 
I know now exactly how it is, and I'll tell people, and thaw. 
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jou won*t be bothered. It must be a great affliction to 
outlive all your children, but grandchildren's the next best 
thing, and so you may be thankful, for this is a fine lad, 
and the little girl's as good as she's pretty, I'll go b^l. 
She's as pretty again as my Lady Olive." 

** And who is she ?" I eagerly inquired. 

" She is my lord's eldest daughter and eldest child, the 
only one by the first wife. She's a little thin, sallow- 
skinned child, not much bigger than this little maid, but 
older I should say by two years or more. Lady Olive is 
not a bit like her stepmamma ; we all say the first 
Marchioness could not have been fit to hold a candle to 
her present ladyship. Lady Olive is proud and disdainful, 
and turns up her ugly little pug nose at everybody who is 
not what she calls her equal. She has small black eyes, 
with plenty of cunning in them, and she minces her words 
and walks along as if the earth wasn't good enough for 
such as she to tread on. She and her governess, Miss 
Flogg, have a suite of rooms in the east wing ; and if ever 
there was a nasty, spiteful, envious old maid, false and 
toadying, it's Miss Flogg. We hate her like poison, every 
one of us, from Mrs. Miller and Mr. Drew, the house 
steward, down to the meanest little scullery wench in the 
place. She's a regular * Itck'Sptttle ' — that's what she is. 
She'll come cameying here before you're a fortnight older, 
see if she don't. And my Lady Juliana is pretty well as 
bad." 

" Who is Lady Juliana ?" 

" The Marquis's eldest sister. She's been married three 
times, and now she's a widow again. She lives in the 
house we call ' The Hollies,' just t'other side of the park> 
but she's a good deal at the Castle, the sneaking old thing. 
She don't like my lady — it's easy to find that out — ^though 
she's always ' my dearing' and * my loving' her, and she 
and Lady Olive is as thick as thieves. Oh I they're a pre- 
cious set — Lady Juliana, and Lady Olive, and the gover- 
ness. Miss Flogg. Lady Juliana married first of all a 
yellow old nabob from India, with a temper like his fiery 
dishes, and a skin the colour of his gold. He'd settled 
all his money on her, and he died in less than a year. 
Then she married a dashing young captain of dragoons, 
who ran through most of the nabob's tin, and did so many 
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bad things that nobody ever names him ; and last of all 
she married a parson, who they do say was the worst of 
the lot. And I don*t doubt it, for Tve seen his reverence's 
portrait, and it's villanous. I must say she'd a bad taste in 
husbands had my Lady Juliana. And now I must be off, 
for it's getting to supper-time. Somebody will show you 
where to sit to-morrow in church. Good night, Mr. 
Wray; good night, ma'am, and good night. Master 
Hugh." 

Ajid Mr. Duckett knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and walked away. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SUNDAY MORNING. 



I AWOKE next morning early, and I had slept so soundly 
that for the first few minutes I could do nothing but rub 
my eyes and wonder where I was. The leaving Eaglesmere, 
the long journey, the arrival at the Gate-house, and every- 
thing else connected with our recent exodus seemed very 
much like a long, dimly-remembered dream, and I half 
expected, when I opened my eyes a little wider, to see the 
wsdls of my own old room at Waterhead, with its low ceil- 
ing and its small- paned window, and its decent but humble 
furniture. But stare as hard as I would, I saw no blue and 
white check-curtains, no rush-bottomed chairs, no rickety 
deal table ; instead thereof I perceived the grand carved 
oaken pillars of the vast bed on which I lay, the rich, 
heavy curtains of faded damask, the elaborately carved 
chimney-piece, the massive chairs and tables all of solid 
oak, worn dark with age, and the large oriel window, the 
centre pane of each compartment bearing the emblazoned 
arms of the noble Dovercourts. Instead of the rugged 
brow of Canter Fell, and the shadowy outline of the distant 
mountains against a hazy sky, I saw tall waving trees, an 
imdulating expanse of emerald greensward, and through 
an opening in a little copse not far away the glittering waters 
of the bright blue sea ! Then I knew where I was, and I 
recollected all about it, and flinging ofl* the last remnant 
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of drowsiness, I sprang from my couch and began to dress 
as fast as I could in the new Sunday clothes placed ready 
for me on the carved and inlaid lid of a mighty chest, 
which resisted all my sturdiest endeavours to open it. I • 
learned afterwards that it was a " Venetian coffer," that it 
was the property of the Lady Dorothea, who had once filled it 
with rustling silks and costly laces, and all the purple and 
fine linen of the days of her first youth ; in short, with 
what we in the North would have called her marriage- 
providing— only the marriage never took place, being sum- 
marily broken off by her father, the stern, old, arbitrary 
Marquis. Poor Lady Dorothea! who knows what tears of an- 
guish she shed in that stately gate-chamber, now given over 
to the occupation of a boy, all careless and all unconscious 
of the griefs and agonies which come in later years ? Who 
knows what weary nights she spent beneath those canopied 
rich hangings, where now a child, an alien of her proud 
house, slept the untroubled sleep of childhood ? 

I was soon dressed, and then I stole down the winding 
stone stairway, and felt the glorious sea breeze mingled 
with sweet land scents coming in through the naxrow 
loopholes of the tower, and, looking out, I saw the sun- 
shine on the trees, and falling in great flecks of light and 
shadow on the ferny glades beneath, where a herd of deer 
were just then quietly browsing ; and between the branches 
I caught the glint of distant waves that made my heart 
rejoice, for ever since I had seen the sea I had felt its 
mysterious influence ; it seemed like an old friend who 
could tell me of the past, and I longed to be down upon 
the shore, listening to the low thunder of the resistless 
surges, with the wild wind in my hair and the salt spray in 
my face. 

When I reached the parlour, I found that it was exactly 
twenty minutes past seven by the clock, which meant that 
it was just six by the sun. I listened ; all was profoundly 
still, no one was stirring in the house ; should I sit down 
and read something ? there were plenty of books that I 
longed to open in a huge, old-fashioned book-case in a 
recess ; or should I go out among the deer, and drink in 
the fresh morning air, and brush the dew off the grass, 
and get an appetite for breakfast ? 

One look into the sunshiny world without decided me ; 
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there would be many a rainy day and many a long even- 
ing for the books ; there might not be many more sweet, 
bright Smiday mornings such as this, so I would go out 
into the breezy park, and perhaps get a distant view of the 
Castle of which I had as yet seen no more than its turrets, 
and part of one grey wing which was visible from the 
Gate-house. Or I might go into the church ; or surely I 
might climb some knoll or wooded height, and feast my 
eyes upon the broad and glittering Channel, for the 
glimpses I caught of it through the woods were very far 
from satisfjdng : they only served to provoke the insatiate 
desire I had for the full glory of the salt sea wave. 

I was just undoing the fastenings of the outer door, 
when I heard a step behind me, and, turning, saw Rebecca. 

** Oh ! if s you, Master Hugh," said the damsel. 

She was not quite four years older than myself, but she 
seemed to me a woman grown — only a young woman, and 
I had an idea that all young women were pleasant and 
good-tempered, and all old women disagreeable and cross. 
It was Rebecca^s grown-up, capable air, no doubt, that 
impressed me so vividly, and she really was a very clever 
and energetic girl, with a downright passion for thorough^ 
ness in everything she said or did. Indeed, she was a living 
impersonation of the text, ** Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might." Thoroughness was not so 
much a guiding principle as an instinct with her; she 
could not help going heart and soul into everything she 
undertook ; she was firm even to obstinacy, slow in making 
up her mind, but utterly immovable when once it was 
made up ; finally, she was true and truthful, and fidelity 
seemed to be, and indeed was, as much a part of her indi- 
vidual nature as were the flesh, and blood, and marrow, 
without which she could not live. 

" Yes ! it's me, Rebecca," I said, lapsing into a popular 
error of speech. 

I was at once corrected. ** The Marchioness would say, 
it is//" 

"I suppose she would," I replied. "I knew it was 
wrong the moment I said it; but it is so easy to get 
wrong." 

Rebecca shook her head sententiously. " Nothing in 
the world is so easy to get wrong, whether it's speaking or 
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doin^. But, blaster Hc^du wbat langnage is it the master 
and the mistress apeak ? Half of it is just Dutch to me." 

•* It's the Border dialeiit.'' I repEed, grandly. " The 
Border cocmtrv, you see* lies post between Scc^dand and 
Fjigiand- In the old times* hmidreds of years ago, it was 
always being fought for ; the two nations quarrelled over 
it, just as two dogs fight and snarl over a bone, which 
each thinks he ought to get : and sometimes one got it, 
and sometimes another. Anyhow^ we were mixed up so 
much with the Scotch, that we came at last to talk very 
much like them, though aU the time we were EngUsh to 
the backbone, you know ! And it's gone on so ever since ; 
and it isn't a language the Border folk speak, but a dialect." 

''What is the dii^rence between a dialect and a lan- 
guage r " asked Rebecca. 

This was quite beyond me. I knew pretty well idiere 
the difference lay, but cursorily knowing a thing and 
lucidly explaining it are two very distinct matters. How I 
explained it may be guessed 6rom Rebecca's thoughtful 
rejoinder, " Oh ! I see — at least I think I do. A language 
is the proper speech of a people ; a dialect is a muddle 
of the people's own improper speech and that of their 
next-door neighbour." 

** Not quiu that,** I returned, thinking of some things 
the vicar had said to me on this very subject ; but Re- 
becca nodded her head. *" That's near enough for me at 
present ; I'll find oat for certain by-and-by. The first 
thing I've got to do is to learn to know what my master 
and mistress are saying to me. I can catch at the 
master^s meaning, but as for the mistress — laws ! I don't 
know one word in six that she savs — no, nor vet one in 
ten. But where are you going so early. Master Hugh i*" 

"I am going for a walk in the park, Rebecca; there 
will be time before breakfast." 

** Plenty of time if you do not go too far, and mind you 
do not lose vourself." 

** I shall not go out of the park." 

** You may lose yourself in the paik easier than out of 
it. Why, the paik goes miles and miles. Master Hugh. 
It runs up there among the hills, and it takes in all yon 
valley, and it stretches right over to the cliffs. Dover- 
court is a little kingdom in itself, people do say." 
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** And the Marquis and the Marchioness are the king 
and queen." 

'* I suppose they are, and the Marchioness is a good 
queen too. As for the Marquis, we see but little of him ; 
but he's a fine man, the very picture of a man, my mother 
says." 

** I shall see him at church to-day." 

" That is not certain ; he is not over fond of church. 
Perhaps he will come to-day because of his visitors, just 
to show respect to them ; but it depends upon who they 
are. Some of my lord's friends don't think much of 
church-going." 

I felt greatly shocked, for I had been carefully trained 
to church- going, and the idea of attending Divine service 
merely from respect to one's friends was something I 
•could not understand. 

** Dear me," I said. ** I thought it was a duty to go to 
church, and I thought we went there to worship God." 

** And right you are," quickly rejoined Rebecca ; ** but 
just don't you go judging the Marquis. It's nothing to 
you nor to me what he does or what he leaves undone, so 
long as he does not injure us in any way. Our concern is 
for ourselves ; at least mine is with myself, I know. 
Perhaps it would become us both to ask ourselves 
whether we do go to church to worship God and for 
nothing else." 

I felt myself getting very hot. Surely Rebecca by some 
strange intuition knew the reprehensible state of mind in 
which I had passed my last Sabbaths at Eaglesmere. I 
had been in my place of course, and I had held my Prayer- 
book in my hand, and I even joined mechanically now and 
then in the responses, but my thoughts were far away. I 
had been so absorbed in passing events and pending 
changes that I scarcely knew whether I sat, or stood, or 
knelt. I did as the rest did, I suppose, or I should have 
been chidden by Margery, who always kept a watchful eye 
upon "the bairns ;'* but I changed my attitude quite un- 
consciously. I found the Psalms and the Lessons like one 
in a waking trance, and one Sunday in particular I remem- 
bered that I never heard a word of the service nor received 
a single impression of the act in which it was presumed I 
was engaged. I remembered kneeling down and calUiv^ 
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myself a " miserable sinner " several times in succession 
according to the ritual, and then all through the rest of the 
Litany I must have been in dreamland, for the very next 
thing I heard — and it seemed but a minute afterwards — 
was ♦he Prayer of St. Chrysostom. And yet I had been 
wide awake all the time, in the full possession of 'my 
senses, but totally absorbed in reflections in which wor- 
ship certainly had no part. So after all perhaps I was 
not so much better than the Marquis of Dovercourt, who 
went to church not at all or else to please his friends. 

"I shall see the Marchioness at least?" I resumed, 
wishing to change the subject. 

*' Yes, you will see her. Master Hugh, as sure as Sunday 
is Sunday. Wet or dry, hail, rain, or shine, my lady is 
always in her seat. Nothing but illness ever keeps her 
away from church. And when she is singing the h3nQins 
and chanting the Te Deum she looks for all the world like 
an angel. I am one of her girls, you know, and she 
chose me her own self to be in service here." 

" I do not quite understand." 

" Why, ipy lady has a school, you see — a school she 
takes great pride in, and I was one of the elder scholars. 
And a fortnight ago my lady sent for me up to the Castle, 
and asked me if I would like to go into service. I hoped 
I was going to be taken on at the Castle as under-house- 
maid or kitchenmaid, but my lady explained how Mr. and 
Mrs. Wray were coming from the north, and how she 
wished me to be their servant, to serve them with as much 
goodwill and faithfulness as I would serve herself. And 
so it was settled. It was so kind of my lady to speak to 
me herself in her own beautiful sitting-room. All that 
sort of thing is generally left to Mrs. Miller. My lad/s 
rooms are fit for any queen. Master Hugh. I shouldn't 
think Windsor Castle itself can be much finer than our 
Dovercourt. Oh ! it must be grand to be bom heir to 
such a noble name and such a lordly place." 

" And who is heir after the Marquis himself, Rebecca "^ 
Do you know ?" 

" Do I know } Of course I know. Who but my lord's 
own and only son, the Earl of Felixstowe." 

" Is he grown up, this Earl ?" 

*' Bless us, Master Hugh, where have you lived all your 
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life that you ask such a question ? Oh ! I forgot you were 
strange in these parts ; but still I should have thought 
everybody in England knew all about the Dovercourt 
family, because, you see, they are one of the first and oldest 
families in the country, a part of the history of England, as 
Mr. Drew sa)^ ; and he has got a book — a big, thick book 
in a red cover, that tells you who people are — that is, 
people who are nobly bom. It doesn't trouble about such 
as you and me, of course ; and in this book is set down the 
whole pedigree of the Dovercourts, or Waltons rather, for 
that is the family name. Dovercourt is only the title, but 
of course you know that." 

1 did not know it, and I felt very ignorant and stupid, 
and I resolved to commence the study of patrician genea- 
logies as speedily as possible. Only a month ago I did 
not even know that such a family existed, and Mr. Gibson 
was the most important personage in my little world. 

Rebecca went on, ** Yes, as I said, you will find all 
about them in the big red book. Mr. Drew will allow you 
to look into it, I dare say, though he will not let you carry 
it away with you. He is a very kind gentleman is Mr. 
Drew — ^the house steward, you know. He lives at the 
Moat-house on the north side of the park. But as for the 
pedigree it is wonderful ; the Waltons began hundreds and 
hundreds of years back. Oh ! I should like to come of 
sudi an old, old family." 

" Didn't we all begin hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago ? " I asked. " Why, Rebecca, your ancestors and 
mine must have been alive at the same time as were these 
ancestors of the Waltons who are put down in the book. 
Only nobody thought it worth while to make any mention 
of them." 

" That's just it ; that makes all the difference, you see. 
Of course everybody is descended from somebody, only 
some of us come of grand people, and some of us, the 
most part of us, indeed, come of no one in particular. It 
is rather puzzling, though, because you see that there was 
but one beginning of people ; we are all of us descended 
in a straight line from Adam and from Noah, I suppose, 
for fresh families don't spring up out of the ground. 
Pedigree is a puzzling thing when you come to reason 
about it. Master Hugh. Look here : Suppose I knew 
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who all my grand-parents were, and could trace them 
right back, one by one, all the way to the old Bible times, 
there would come a point where my relations and the 
Marquis's relations would meet and be akin, and more 
than that — ^we should both get back to Noah, though I 
might come from Shem and he from Japhet. It's very 
odd." 

** But you have not told me whether the Earl of Felix- 
stowe is a man, or a boy like myself, or a little child." 

" Oh, quite a little fellow, but such a beauty ! He is as 
fair as a lily, and he has great blue eyes, and such lovely 
hair, curling all round his white forehead. He is not 
more than five years old. I remember his birth well 
enough, there were such great rejoicings. I mind, too, 
when the Lady Maude yr^s bom; people did say that 
the Marquis was terribly disappointed, for he had one 
girl already, my Lady Olive ; her mother was the first 
Marchioness, you know. And naturally he wanted an heir 
to his estates and titles, and all the neighbourhood was 
glad when the little Earl arrived. His christening was 
the grandest day I ever knew ; his name is Philip Henry 
Augustus Frederick Walton. My mother took me after- 
wards to see the christening robes and the presents, and 
I never shall forget them. And my mother said, *Ah! 
but he'll have the stomach-ache, and his teeth will plague 
him just the same as if he were a workhouse child, for all 
his fine clothes and mugs of silver and gold.' And she 
was right, for the little lord had a hard time of it till he 
was almost two years old ; he was ever pining and ailing 
something, and people did say he would never be reared, 
and then all of a sudden he mended, and got quite hearty 
and rosy, and now he's as fine a little fellow of his age as 
anybody can see, and we are all proud of our Earl of 
Felixstowe, that some day, if he lives, will be the Marquis 
and reign at Dovercourt." 

" And is Lady Maude like her brother ? " 

" Not a bit. Lady Maude is not like her father or her 

mother. Why, she is as black-browed as you are, and I 

declare she has just the same dark eyes ; why, you might 

be brother and sister, you are so alike. Who do you take 

after ? " 

" JVIj father, I believe," I replied ; ** but I think if I do 
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not set out for my walk it will be breakfast-time before I 
get to the end of the avenue." 

" And there*ll be no breakfast if I don*t leave off clicket- 
ing and get on with my work. I hear the mistress afoot 
overhead, so you had better go at once, Master Hugh ; 
and if you turn to the left when you get beyond that great 
oak that was struck by lightning, and keep along by the 
laurels, you will come to a narrow path which will lead you 
up a little hill with firs a-top, and from there you will see a 
rare fine sight — the Castle with the flag flying on the tower^ 
in token that my lord himself is at home, and the park, or 
at least a big piece of it, and the great downs beyond the 
parky and then the sea. It will be as blue as blue such a 
morning as this. I'd run up with you and see it myself if 
it was but an hour earlier, for it*s splendid to look at 
when there is not a cloud in the sky, and just a gentle 
breeze ruffling all the little waves. When we sing in 
church, * The sea is His, and He made it, and His hands 
prepared the dry land,' I always think of that view from 
Fir-tree Mount, as it is called. Just at your feet the 
beautiful land, so rich and green, with the tall trees,. 
and the cattle grazing under them, and the Castle 
standing up so old and grey and grand, and then 
beyond them all the great and wide sea, as the Psalmist 
says — at least it seems great and wide because we cannot 
see the bounds of it, though I do know it is only the 
Channel, and nothing to be compared to the broad ocean 
itself. We learned geography, you see, at school ; my 
lady wished us to learn anything we had a gift for, and I 
always took to maps and liked to know about foreign 
countries. There's your cap. Master Hugh ; you'll come 
back with a fine appetite for your breakfast, only be sure 
you are back in an hour's time." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CHANCEL PEWS. 



The church was just on the outskirts of the park ; whether 
it was dedicated to any saint I do not now recollect, but 
it seemed to be chiefly associated with Dovercourts past 
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and present, and gave one the idea of having been erected 
to their honour and glory. The chancel and the side- 
chapels were crowded with the tombs of deceased Wal- 
tons ; the richly painted windows displayed their anns and 
quarterings, and crests in all sorts of brilliant hues ; ' their 
escutcheons hung between the arches in the aisles, and 
their banners of battle, all mildewed and tattered, hung 
high above the marble pavement, which was chronicled 
with their histories. Even the very bells, I soon found 
out, bore the antique inscription : — 

" Walton of Dovrecourte gave me. 
That I God's name might glorifie." 

And merrily they did ring that Sunday morning, their 
brave music swelling on the breeze, and dying in, sweet, 
low echoes on the sea. I had never heard churcn bells 
before, and the sound made my heart beat half with pain 
and half with pleasure, and I felt very much as I did when, 
a few years later, I first heard Handel's "Hallelujah 
Chorus " sung by a full orchestra. 

" What ails the bairn } " said Margery, peering at me 
over her spectacles, for I was looking pale and awe- 
stricken. We had finished breakfast, and were all sitting 
on the little green lawn at the side of the house. Of 
course I replied that nothing ailed me, only it felt strange. 

And Margery rejoined that it did feel strange, " unco* 
strange," and she felt strange in herself, and eveirthing 
was strange, and she would give something to see nerself 
back again at Eaglesmere. And the bells were very noisy, 
and made her head ache, and helped to confuse her 
thoughts. 

But Martin answered, " Whisht, woman, dinna say nowt 
against f bells, the/re loike the voices o' angels ca'ing 
us with sweet accord to come oop t' Lord's hoose and pay 
our vows ! Phoebe, my wean, dinna ye loike to listen to 
t' bonnie bells i' steeple ? " 

"Fm afeared," said Phoebe; "they seem as if they 
would ring the dead folk out of their graves. Can the 
dead folk hear, think ye, Hughy ? ** 

" No," I replied, gravely, " they are dead and gone to 
dust, so, of course, they cannot hear — they will hear again 
some day, though." 

"And how do you know they do not hear now?*^ said 
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Rebecca, who just then came out with some crumbs for 
the birds; "they are not dead, you know, only their 
bodies are asleep, their spirits are all alive ; perhaps they 
are hovering up there now ! " And she pointed upwards 
to the deep blue morning sky, filled with the sweet golden 
Sabbath sunshine. 

"Ay! who knows?" said Margery; "maybe our Ailie 
and t' lile bairns are not sae far away as we think for, 
gudeman! What tens to hinder souls fra fleein where 
they list ? I wonder if John and Ailie ken that we're cam 
awa' fra t' old kirk-yard, where they rest in peace ! Ye 
need na be skeered, Phoebe lassie, t* bells do mak' bonnie 
music ; there, now, t* wind soughs t* other way, and is na 
it grand and beautiful ? " 

The bells did not ring long. I suppose the full peal 
rang out in honour of the Marquis and his noble friends, 
for, as a rule, we had nothing but ordinary chiming and 
tolling on Sunday morning. Phoebe resumed her cate- 
chism at the point where she had left off the Sunday before 
at Eaglesmere, and I sat among the mignonette, learning a 
chapter out of one of the Epistles. Martin was very fond 
of the Epistles, whereas I preferred the Gospels. " Gospils 
are a' varra weel, laddie," he used to say : " they lam ye 
aboot our Lord's ain life and death, and aboot Peter and 
John and t' rest o' t' disciples ; but it*s needfu' for ye to 
lam sound docthrine, and for a gude screed o' docthrine 
give me t' Apostle Paul, especially his Romans, which is 
fine and hard t' unnerstand, but, at same time, varra in- 
strooctive." 

Of course we looked out the Lessons and the Psalms 
and Ibe Collect for the day, just as usual ; but Martin 
sighed and shook his head when he remembered that he 
could take no active part in the service of that morning. 
He would just be one of the congregation, and he must 
not uplift his voice above the rest ; it would be very hard 
to sit still and hear the hymns given out by a stranger, and 
to say " Amen " in the proper undertone of a private wor- 
shipper. And he was really apprehensive, lest, yielding 
to habit, he should forget his altered position, and respond 
too audibly, which would be disrespectful to the officiating 
clerk ; for Martin strongly objected to anything beyond an 
indistinct murmur from the congregation, andi one of our 
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old friends at Eaglesmere had sorely displeased him by 
uttering the responses in a clear and aadible voice, sajing* 
** Amen " so that all in the little chorch could hear. 

We set oat in good time, though we had not far to go — 
JQSt across a comer of the park, and through a little wood 
or spinney which bordered on the churchyard. And the 
bells were chiming softly now, and seemed more than ever 
like the sweet, solemn music of the skies. Hand in hand 
Phcebe and I passed through the deep porch, and there 
we stood wondering where we oueht to go, not daring to 
walk up the aisle at the bottom of which we waited. Pre- 
sently a reverend-looking man, staff in hand, accosted 
Martin. " Be ye Muster Wray ? " 

" Yes, I'm Martin Wray," was the quick response, " late 
parish clerk of Eaglesmere, in the count}* of Cumberland." 

" Then come this way ; I'll show you to the Gate-house 
pew." 

Which said pew was quite a small apartment, square of 
course, with a curious sort of prU-dieu or faldstool in the 
middle, and shut in on three sides from the ^-ulgar gaze by 
a curiously wrought oaken screen. The fourth side, look- 
ing towards the chancel, was open, so that we could see 
the minister and all the grand folk from the Castle who 
sat within the chancel. Presentlv a door in the south 
transept opened, and our friend Mr. Duckett appeared^ 
resplendent in his freshest liveries, holding back the door 
for " the family " to enter. They swept in — a crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen, all as it seemed to me magnificently 
dressed. There were six or seven ladies and half a score 
of gentlemen, and how was I to know which of them was 
the Marquis and which the Marchioness ? I watched 
them till they were all seated, and while their heads were 
bowed in prayer I ventured to nudge Martin, and whisper, 
*• Which is the Marchioness, grandfather ? " 

But Martin never countenanced talking in church. He 
shook his head, and frowned, and looked extremely scan- 
dalised, so I had to resign myself to general uncertainties, 
consoling myself with the reflection that I could ask 
Rebecca when we got home, for she would know exactly 
where Lady Dovercourt sat and what she wore. And in 
the meantime I resolved to use my eyes as freely as was 
consistent with good manners. As for joining fervently 
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in the service, that was out of the question. I knew I was 
wrong, but I elBfected a sort of compromise with my con- 
science ; that one Sunday I would give to looking about 
me and to my own secret thoughts, on the next I would 
turn over a new leaf, repent of my sins, and join heartily 
in the service and listen to the sermon. Having made 
this little arrangement, I felt quite comfortable, and I was 
amused to see Martin peering over the people's heads in 
the direction of the reading-desk, evidently seeking for 
the clerk, who appeared not to be forthcoming. 

The service opened with the Morning Hymn. It was 
not given out. Everybody stood up ; the organ poured 
forth its strains, and the choristers united in a burst of 
melody — b, most irregular proceeding both to Martin and 
to Margery. And now I could see the lords and ladies 
from the Castle, and as I never supposed they would look 
at me, I felt no scruples about looking at them long and 
attentively as I pleased. I soon picked out the Lady 
Juliana. There she was in modified widow's weeds, tall 
and lean, grim and severe, with eagle grey eyes, a hooked 
nose, thin lips, square chin, and the highest forehead I 
ever knew an unfortunate woman to display. By her side 
stood a little girl, not much larger than Phoebe, but un- 
doubtedly older by several years. - Indeed, as I afterwards 
discovered, the young lady was only a few weeks my 
junior. Of course I had no difiiculty in recognising Lady 
Olive ; a prouder and more disdainful-looking little 
mortal it would be difficult to imagine. She held her 
hymn-book with an air, she opened her lips as if singing 
in church were a condescension, and through her half- 
closed, haughty eyelids she stared scornfully at the congre- 
gation. And I felt sure. she singled our pew out from all 
the others ; probably ours were the only strange faces she 
could see, and I thought she glanced at me with proud 
disapprobation. Once I was certain I caught her gaze 
fixed on me with freezing disdain and contemptuous dis- 
pleasure. But she was not so ugly as Mr. Duckett had 
pictured her. She had a patrician cast of feature ; her 
complexion was not so very sallow after all, and her eye- 
brows were most delicately pencilled. Handsome I sup- 
pose she was not, proud and unamiable she certainly was, 
but somehow I was strangely attracted towards her. I 
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could not help looking at her and thinking about her, and 
wondering what she thought of me, and whether she knew 
anjrthing about me. I felt too that I, defied her, that I 
would give her back scorn for scorn, that if we talked to- 
gether I would return thrust for thrust ; for I knew in- 
stinctively that, child as she was, she was an adept in the 
art of wounding, that she could say things to make one 
writhe and wince, that she could turn her sentences into 
keenest arrows and poisoned darts. The strongest anta- 
gonism sprang up in my heart as I regarded her ; I longed 
to humble her, to shame her, even to torture her if such a 
thing might be. I thought how I should like to watch 
the scalding tears streaming down those pale cheeks, how 
I should rejoice to hear her sob and cry, and to see her 
wring her small, slender hands in all the abandcHiment of 
grief. And yet all the while I wanted her to like me, aftd 
determined that she should like me some day or other. If 
I wished to make her cry I wished also to console her ; if 
I desired to see her troubled and abased I desired also to 
help her out of her distress, and with my own hand and 
by my own will raise her up out of the dust of her humili- 
ation. 

Next to Lady Olive was Miss Flogg, the governess, an 
elderly, sour visaged spinster, who looked quite as spiteful 
as she really was. She was proud and disdainful too, and 
evidently despised all those whom she considered her in- 
feriors ; but she had not the patrician air of her pupil, and 
I decided at once that she came of obscure parentaqgpe, and 
had lots of vulgar relatives. I fancied she looked like a 
very unhappy person, and I could not help pitying Lady 
Olive for being under her domination. 

The Castle pews were three in number, without reckon- 
ing those occupied by the servants ; and this morning they 
were all full. Indeed, such an influx was there in the 
servants* pews that some of the Dovercourt domestics were 
obliged to sit with the ordinary congregation; and just 
before the Confession began Mr. Duckett entered our pew 
and seated himself by me. 

When we stood up again for the Vent/e, he whispered, 
** That's the Marchioness, Master Hugh, that one with the 
feathery bonnet and the white lace veil I See 1 just under 
Sir Robert Walton's monument ; and that little girl by her 
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side is my Lady Maude. And that's the Marquis, by the pew 
door, the tall gentleman looking through a gold eye-glass." 

Yes! I knew that. I was sure it was the Marquis, 
because I had seen him handing books to his visitors ; 
moreover, I could trace the likeness between him and Lady 
Olive. He looked much younger than his sister, the Lady 
Juliana, and was certainly much handsomer ; but I did not 
like him, and I felt as if in some way he had injured me. 
But that of course was all nonsense, as the Marquis had 
probably never heard my name, and would never know me 
from any other lad on the estate ; but the longer I looked 
at him, the more the feeling of repulsion strengthened, and 
by the time the service was concluded, I am afraid I was 
in a very unchristian state of mind, for I cordially hated 
him, and was conscious of owing him a grudge, wherefore 
I could not tell ! Indeed, I was sorely puzzled at myself, 
both as regarded my feelings towards the Marquis and 
towards his elder daughter. 

But when Mr. Duckett spoke, I looked first at the 
Marchioness ; she must have been sitting down during the 
singing of the opening hymn, for I had not noticed her 
before, and yet I am sure if I had seen her I should have 
been at once struck by her appearance. Anjrthing so 
lovely I had never imagined. I did not wonder at* Rebecca 
saying she looked like an angel, only to-day she was not 
singing, her head was bent over her Prayer-book, and she 
never looked up once, and I watched her very closely, — till 
the middle of the Creed. She was very pale. Her perfect 
features looked as if they were sculptured out of purest 
marble. She was rather tall, and for a matron, rather 
slight ; but her figure had a wand -like grace that made me 
think of the stately yet drooping lilies in our garden at 
Eaglesmere. The outlines of the face were most delicate, 
the expression sweet and noble, but very pensive; and 
there were certain tremulous curves about the exquisitely 
cut mouth that spoke of an habitual sadness. Of course I 
do not mean to say that I noticed all this at the time. It 
•was rather by slow degrees that I learned to understand 
that most lovely countenance, and to read its lines of care, 
and sadness, iwi grave anxiety ; I only knew that I saw 
something of a beauty so rare, so transcendent, that I half 
doubted whether it could be of ordinary mortal mould I 
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I said that Lady Doverconrt did not look up from her 
Prayer-book till towards the middle of the Creed. I was 
watching her intently, although I was mechanically repeat- 
ing after the clergy-man, and I was wishing she were not so 
devoutly good, for I was impatient to see the angelic face 
more fully, and somehow I longed for those lovely violet 
eyes to be looking into mine. The grave, set expression, 
the down-glancing, full white lids, the almost enforced 
attention to the service, wearied and half angered me. Why 
did she not look up just for one instant ? And at last I 
felt that I must see her more satisfactorily, that my eyes 
must meet hers, that I must see her smile, or move, or cry, 
or do something, no matter what, which should break the 
spell her strange immobility had cast upon me ! Suddenly, 
and as if the movement required a physical effort, she did 
look up, and looked straight towards our pew. Nay, more 
than that, she looked at nu, and I looked at her, and we 
stedfastly regarded each other as if we two had been alone 
in the great church. I forgot, and I am sure she forgot, 
that any one else was present. She let her gold-clasped 
Prayer-book slip from her trembling fingers, she made a 
slight gesture with her hands as if she would embrace 
something; the pale features lighted up with a sort of 
rapture such as I have seen since in the faces of haloed 
pictured saints ; a mute entreaty seemed breathing from 
her lips ; while I ! — I longed to msh to her, to feel her arms 
folded about me, and her sweet lips pressed to mine. 
Surely I had dreamt of her, or was there any truth in the 
theory of transmigration ? Had I seen her and known her 
in some other stage of existence ? 

Verily the Eaglesmere people were right; I was a 
remarkably queer child, or else why was I seized with this 
wild worship for the beautiful Marchioness, whom certainly 
I had never seen before ? What could she ever be to me, 
or I to her ? — I, the orphan son of an obscure, middle- 
class sea-captain, and the supposed grandchild of Martin 
Wray the shoemaker, and Margery his wife? Did she 
know, I wondered, that I was not Martin's grandson ? And 
when and where had Martin been her servant ? Martin 
had lived for more than thirty years in Eaglesmere, dili- 
gently making shoes and clogs, and discharging his clerkly 
duties as well as those which pertained to him as husband 
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and father. And Lady Dovercourt could not be more than 
thirty years of age, if, indeed, she were so old, for there 
was something child-like, almost infantile, in her dimpled 
beauty that made her look much younger than she really 
was. Where and when, then, could it have been that 
Martin Wray had served her and earned so much gratitude 
and thoughtful kindness from her ? She must have cared 
ver)' much for the old man to give herself so much trouble 
on his behalf, and to bring him all the way from Eagles- 
mere to the confines of her own park. And Martin must 
have cared greatly for her, or he would never have made 
so thorough a change at his time of life, and in opposition 
to his wife, to whom, as a rule, he succumbed, after fight- 
ing awhile vainly for his own way. Were there always 
these incomprehensible relations between great ladies and 
their faithful servitors of past days } 

But all this was my meditation during the sermon, of 
which I did not hear a single word, of which I could not 
even recal the text when, according to custom, Martin ex- 
pected me to repeat it at dinner time. I said boldly that 
I had not listened, that I 'was thinking of something else. 
What the "something else" was -he did not inquire, and if 
he had, most decidedly I should have declined to tell. To 
go back to the middle of the ** Apostle^s Creed," as it is 
called ; though unnumbered sensations passed through my 
frame, though thought after thought flashed through my 
brain, and though a new instinct sprang up within me, it 
all passed in less than half a minute. While the words 
"the life everlasting" were still upon our tongues, the 
passionate, rapt look faded from the Marchioness's face, 
her lips quivered, the delicate flush faded away, her hands 
fell, and the next minute there was commotion in all the 
chancel-pews. 

" My lady had fainted," Mr. Duckett said ; " she did 
sometimes, for she was very far from strong." 

And when he came down to the Gate-house in the 
evening, he remarked that she had been very much put 
about ; my lord's coming down so unexpectedly, and with 
such a large party, had flurried her — had flurried them all, 
indeed, and quite upset Mrs. Miller and Mr. Drew. My 
lady was unequal to much fatigue, and was accustomed to 
a quiet life ; no wonder she gave way under the pressure 
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of entertaining such company. Why, there were three 
dukes, and two duchesses, and a foreign prince at the 
Castle at that identical moment. But Sophie said my 
lady was pretty well again this evening. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GOING TO THE CASTLE. 



The Marquis and his guests remained but a very short 
time at the Castle ; I think it was on the Wednesday that 
they went away as suddenly as they came, and the same 
evening Martin received a message from my lady, who 
wished to speak with him. He did not return till quite 
late, for the sneezy clock was well on towards midnight 
when Rebecca let him in. Phoebe had gone to bed long 
ago, and I had set up ostensibly to bear Margery company. 
But Margery had slept peacefully ever since her supper, 
the new easy chair was a ** reaight lazy ane," she said, and 
I had been reading alone, though in a subdued tone, the 
" Scottish Chiefs," and both Rebecca and I enjoyed it so 
intensely that we were unconscious of the flight of time, 
and were only sorry when Martin's footstep in the porch 
told us that for that night at least our pleasure must be 
suspended. 

" Hech ! but yeVe varra leet, my mon," said Margery, 
beginning to knit with furious speed ; " I was gettin* 
quite drowsed, amaist asleep, I think." 

"Amaist asleep!" Rebecca and I exchanged glances, 
for indeed the mistress's snoring had been the one 
crumpled rose-leaf in our hour of Elysian enjoyment. Of 
course, Wallace, and Marion, and the Lady Helen Mar 
never snored ! 

" Bairn, ye ought to be in yer bed," said Martin, ad- 
dressing me. " Gang ye noo this minute." 

I obeyed, though I lingered in putting away the books I 
had taken from the shelves. I hoped to hear something 
of the interview that was just concluded, but I was dis- 
appointed, for as long as I remained below Martin main- 
tained an impenetrable silence, neither did Margery, as 
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■was her wont, bother him with questions. I could perceive 
that nothing would be said on either side till Rebecca and 
I had taken our departure, probably not till the husband 
and wife were safely shut up in that inviolable sanctum of 
married life, their own chamber. And if I had wished to 
go eaves-droi>ping, as had happened once before at Water- 
head, it would not now be possible, as my room was at 
some distance from their room and from the parlour, and 
walls of immense thickness, heavy oak doors, and sound- 
proof floors attd ceilings would effectually prevent my 
overhearing a single word. So I went to bed and slept 
badly, and when, towards morning, I dreamed, it was of 
the Marchioness and Lady Helen Mar, and of Mr. Duckett 
and William Wallace, a perfect jumble of terror, confu- 
sion, and absurdity. 

I got up, not much the better for my bed, feeling cross 
and tired, and wishing I could go to Mr. Gibson for my 
lessons. I was getting wearied already of my holidays. 
After breakfast, when I was running off into the garden, 
Martin called me back. 

*' Dinna ye gang and tire yersel', Hugh ; it's hot i* t* 
sun, and ye'll hev to be walkin' oop t' Castle presently. 
Ye'd better sit ye down wi* t* bukes awhile, till it is time 
' to be gangin'. T* Marchioness did say one o'clock." 

" Am I going to see the Marchioness ?" I asked eagerly, 
all my weariness and dulness passing suddenly away. 

" Yes ! tay leddy wants to see my bairns, she says ; sae 
ye'll baith gang oop, ye and Phoebe." 

Martin's bairns ! Then she did believe me to be the 
old clerk's grandson I And we were bo/h to go up, Phoebe 
as well as myself. And somehow I felt- that I would have 
much preferred to go without Phoebe — for the first time 
in my life I experienced the pangs of jealousy, and I would 
have given much to be permitted to make my debu/ at the 
Castle unaccompanied by my little sister, as I had once 
been pleased to call her. I don't know what possessed 
me, but I blurted out, ** What does the Marchioness want 
to see Phoebe for ? " 

Martin seemed startled ; then he regarded me keenly. 
" And why for suld my ain leddie not want to see t' wean 
Phoebe ? Is na' my Phoebe my ain flesh and bluid, and ye 
wi' nae drap of Wra/s bluid in yer veins ? It would be 
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mair sense- like if ye speered on to why she wanted to see 
you ! — Hugh Travis I " 

I was dumbfoundered ; Martin had only spoken ration- 
ally. Martin was the lady's humble but honoured friend, 
that was very clear ; Phoebe was his own veritable grand- 
child, while I was nothing to him, except as foster-child, 
or the son of his adoption, or whatever I might choose to 
call the connection between us. What was I to the beau- 
tiful lady ? what could I be ? What did she know about 
Captain Vassall's son, or care about him either } No ! it 
was Phoebe for whom she cared ; it must have been at 
Phoebe she looked so wildly, so wistfully, on Sunday. She 
had only sent for me, because, in her kindness, she would 
not make any difference between the alien child and the 
child of iMartin Wray's own daughter. I was convinced 
and humbled, but not in the least consoled. Foolish boy 
that I was ! I had been feeling as if there were some 
mysterious link between the Marchioness and myself; and 
now I perceived how truly ridiculous I had been ; it had 
even come into my romantic young head that she might 
be akin to that unknown mother of mine, who *' lived, but 
jiot for me," and about whom I had resolved never to in- 
quire again. Suppose the Marchioness should turn out to 
be my aunt ! I had thought on the Sunday night, as I lay 
tossing, with sleep far from my eyes, on my bed in the 
Gate-chamber. Martin's few cool, plain words put all such 
vain imaginings to flight ; besides, was it at all likely that 
the wife of the captain of a small trading vessel and the 
wife of the most noble the Marquis of Dovercourt should 
be even remotely allied ? Why, they would not know 
each other, supposing they lived in the same town, so 
wide, so impassable is the gulf which separates rank from 
rank! 

I was silent, and went away fallen and abased in my 
own estimation. At twelve o'clock I was called in to be 
dressed, and Margery was very particular about my hands, 
and fidgeted because she thought my new jacket — made 
of finer cloth than I had ever worn before — did not fit me 
perfectly. She brushed my hair so long and so vigorously 
that I had to cry for mercy ; she turned me round and 
about, contemplating me as critically as if I had been a 
mere lay figure or a wax-work in a show ; and, finally, she 
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went to the box where she kept treasures and special 
articles of finery, and brought forth a navy-blue neck-tie, 
which she arranged jauntily round my neck, and my toilet 
was complete. It did not escape me that equal pains were 
not taken with Phoebe's dress ; she wore her usual Sunday 
white frock and sky-blue sash, and her pretty flaxen or 
golden hair was simply snooded in a ribbon which exactly 
matched the cerulean sash and sleeve-knots. But to Re- 
becca was entrusteci the charge of "getting her ready " for 
the all-important visit. 

At half-past twelve we set out with Martin for the 
Castle ; Phoebe bashful, though elate ; I moody, depressed, 
and almost ill with repressed emotion and secret anxiety ; 
for I longed with a vehement and passionate longing to be 
more to the Marchioness than Phoebe was, to be loved by 
her for my very own sake, and not for any sake of faithful 
Martin Wray. Poor, foolish, presumptuous Hugh Vassall ! 
I was always speaking of myself to myself, as Hugh Vas- 
sall, ignoring a^ much as I could the interloping "Travis,"* 
which I was beginning cordially to dislike. 

Martin was grave and unusually silent, as we walked 
slowly up the grand avenue. We were in sight of the 
Castle — oh, what a glorious place it was ! grey and hoar, 
and battlemented ; as goodly and stately a pile, not being- 
royal, as any in the three kingdoms — before he spoke : 
then he said, in a low voice, but very distinctly: ** Of course 
ye'll mind yer manners, Hugh ? " 

"Of course I shall," I replied, proudly. "A gentleman 
is always polite to a lady ! " 

"-4 gentleman! Gudesakes ! Whatten maggot hae ye^ 
gotten i' yer head noo, laddie ? A puir laddie left his lane : 
i' this cauld world suld na git uplifted crankees i* his brain ; 
nae gude '11 iver come o' it ; moind that, Hugh Travis, 
my bairn! Be content wi' what ye are; serve t* Lord 
i* yer day and generation, and ye'll live happy an' die 
respectit." 

"I do not know who I am," I replied, sullenly; "if I 
did, I might know my duty better." 

" Hech, bairn, but ye're varra tiresome ! Hevn't I told 
ye my ain sel', and hasn't Margery tell't ye, an' t' Vicar, 
has na he confirmed the words we spak' unto ye, touchin" 
this matter } Yire Captain VassalVs son^ and yer mithct 
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was his wedded wife ! the captain's dead and gane these 
ten years an' mair ; as for yer mither ye'd better niver 
think on her; ye've lost her as if she'd gane donn to 
Dav/s Locker alang wi' her husban', pnir lassie 1 Y^U 
niver see Nellie Vassall any mair in this warldl God grant 
ye may a' meet i' t' Kingdom — father an' mither, and 
their ane lad-bairn." 

The kind, sad tone in which Martin spoke softened and 
subdued me a little ; nevertheless, I persisted in question- 
ing him. " Can you tell me nothing more about my 
father ? I don't ask you about my mother, for both you 
and Mr. Gibson say I must not, and I have said I will 
not ; but you might tell me what my father was like." 

"I niver saw him but ance, laddie, an' a varra foine 
young mon he was — ^tall, and stately, and dark, like yer- 
sel*, Hugh, wi' a fire i' his een, jest like t' fire that glowers 
i' yer ain black een sae aften. Ye'll grow oop f varra 
picture of yer father, yer every bit like him, ye see ! ye hev 
his een, as I said, an' his olive dark skin, like a furineer, 
as he was on his mither's side, I've heard tell ; an' ye've 
his curly black hair and his strecht nose, and ye throw 
yer head back, jest as he did, an' ye're ower hasty wi' yer 
tongue, as he was ; it's the same hot fiery bluid ; an' ye've 
his gait, and when ye come to his stature ye'll hev pretty 
much his figure, I'm thinking." 

"Thank you, Martin, for telling me so much. Howl 
wish I had my father's portrait ! I'm not at all like my 
mother, then ? " 

" Not in face, not in colour, no 1 but ye've some of her 
ways ; she was impatient, and wadna bide God's time, an' 
ye're impatient too, Hughy. She was a reight pretty 
lassie, but she was nae yer father's equal." 

I asked no more, for my father, I knew, was of obscure 
origin, the son of poor though worthy people, and I did 
not care to be told how much lowlier and poorer was my 
mother before she was taken from her own kinsfolk. I 
had only one more question to put, and I put it. "Grand- 
father, I want to know, I think I ought to know, does the 
Marchioness understand that I am no grandchild of yours ? 
From what you said just now I supposed it was so. She 
knows who I am ?" 

Martin hesitated; then he replied, "Yes, Hugh, she 
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does know ; I have told her all your story. My leddy has 
grat discretion, an' I keppit naething from ber. But 
mind ! ye maun niver say aught aboot yersel', tho' ye may 
answer any questions %\ie may choose to put to ye. An' 
because it's niver well to clatter aboot t' doins o' grand 
folk, ye'd better keep a quiet tongue i' yer head, consar- 
nin' a' that ye see an' hear, whiles ye's at the Castle; 
specially it's yer dooty niver to repeat pnything the Mar- 
chiouess says to you, at ony time. It would be a great 
disrespect to her noble leddyship. Queens, and mar- 
chionesses, an' princesses, an' such like are not to be 
talked aboot. Gin they honour ye by condescendin' to 
talk to ye, ye maun alway keep silent consamin' them, 
baith o' their words which ye have heard and o' their 
actions which ye have witnessed. That's a part o' the 
-way in which you must order yersel', lowly ^n' riverently, 
to a' your betters. Sae mind an' be a gude laddie, and do 
credit to yer bringin' oop ; it isna every bairn that's had 
yer advantages, I can tell you ! brawt oop, an' wi' care, by 
t' parish clerk, an' t' parson, by t' twa maist 'sponsible 
people in ony place ! " And then Martin sighed deeply, 
if, indeed, I may not say he groaned. Doubtless he was 
mourning over his departed glories ; for he was longer 
parish clerk, and of course no longer ** one of the maist 
'sponsible people." And there seemed to be no parish 
clerk at Dovercourt, which amazed us all considerably; 
lure should just as soon have expected to find no church or 
no clergyman. Mr. Duckett informed us that "clerks^' 
were going out of fashion in churches. Both Martin and 
Margery, who continually lamented the degeneracy of 
the age, took this as a new and melancholy proof of the 
irreligious tendency of the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MARCHIONESS AND I. 

Upon reaching the Castle we went straight to the house- 
keeper's room, where we found Mr. Duckett, in company 
with Mrs. Miller and Mam'selle Sophie, taking what he 
called a " snack," and what appeared to me to be a very 
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substantial cold dinner, though he spoke of it as an inferior 
sort of luncheon, which was not intended to supersede any of 
the ordinary meals, not even the regularly served luncheon. 
** Sit down and take a snack yourself, Mr. Wray," said 
Mrs. Miller, who was a middle-aged, comely dame, dressed 
in rustling black silk, and displaying a large gold watch 
attached to her capacious waist-band. ** I am very happy 
to make your acquaintance, sir ; I am sorry that I missed 
seeing you last night. I was going to ask you to sit down 
to supper in my room, but Mam*selle Sophie told me you 
had already left the Castle. And so these are your grand- 
children ! What a very pretty young lady ! but not at all 
like her brother — no, cousin, I think Mr. Duckett said." 

"Phoebe takes after t' Wrays, and Hugh is like his 
father," replied Martin. ** If Mam'selle will take t' bairns 
to t' Marchioness, I will wish ye gude morning. Mistress 
Miller, for I promised my old woman that I wad come 
back quickly. T' bairns will be sent hame at her leddy- 
ship's pleasure, I believe ? " 

"Yes," said Sophie, rising, and jauntily settling her 
pink ribbons and her little trimmed apron. " Miladi will 
send them back to the Gate-house at such time as shall 
she please. Moi, I mygelf will, I dare to say, accompany 
them! Tell to Madame Wray that she need not cause 
herself the littlest anxiety ; they, these enfanis, what you 
call children, shall be restored to their parents in all safety. 
But now it is time that I lead them to Miladi, who awaits 
their coming in her own salons 

Whereupon she took Phoebe by the hand, and I followed ; 
and we went through several passages, and upstairs, and 
then through more passages, till we came to a long, broad 
gallery or corridor, as I afterwards learned to call it, upon 
which many doors opened. Sophie discoursed volubly to 
the blushing Phoebe as we went along, and now and then 
she turned to me, explaining for my benefit something 
which I generally failed to comprehend, as she continually 
lapsed into her native language, of which I understood 
scarcely half a dozen words. 

The corridor along which we passed was lofty and richly 
carpeted, and I felt a strange incongruity between my 
thick, clumsy boots — which, however, were Martin's best 
make — and the soft, velvet-like substance on which they 
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pressed. At the end of the corridor was a magnificent 
painted window, through which the noonday sun poured 
down his beams in broad slants of vivid green and purple, 
intense amber and deep flushing rose. I had never seen 
anything so beautiful in my life, and I would fain have 
paused to contemplate it at leisure, but Sophie motioned 
me on, and we turned suddenly from the grand corridor 
into more retired passages. We seemed now to have 
entered upon an enchanted region ; rich draperies, statues, 
stands of flowering and fragrant plants, and all sorts of 
lovely and curious things were lavishly dispersed around 
me. Wherever I looked, some fresh wonder met my eye, 
some fresh piece of splendour riveted my attention. 

Presently we reached a curtained door, at which Sophie 
tapped ; and then I heard a low, sweet voice say " Come 
in ! " We entered, and there, sitting on a low chair by the 
open window, which commanded a lovely prospect of 
flower-garden, plesaunce, wooded park, and wide, glitter- 
ing sea, sat the beautiful lady I had seen in the chancel- 
pew on Sunday. Such a vision of beauty I had never 
pictured even in my wildest dreams of romance. I did 
not know that mortal woman could be so fair. Child as I 
was, I stood abashed and subdued, not at the splendour in 
the midst of which I found myself, not at the lad/s 
sparkling gems and graceful flowing drapery, all of which 
1 somehow took in at a glance, but at the perfect and 
marvellous beauty to which I was now brought face to 
face. Surely Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, and Fair Rosa- 
mund never boasted of such resplendent loveliness as did 
Helena, Marchioness of Dovercourt ! 

1 am not clever at woTd-painting, but I will try to tell 
you how she looked — my beautiful, worshipped Mar- 
chioness — on that bright autumn day, when first I spoke 
with her. She was pale, pale as the purest marble, when 
we came in, but the next minute the loveliest carnation 
dyed her delicate cheeks and slender, almost transparent 
throat. A light, that made me think of the lustre of a 
large silvery planet I used to watch rising over the moun- 
tains at Eaglesmere, shone out from her sweet violet eyes, 
shadowed by full snowy lids and long brown, silky lashes. 
Her eyebrows, of the same hue, were exquisitely pencilled, 
and round the broad alabaster forehead lay m^.^^e^ ol 
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wavy, golden hair, gathered together by filmy lace, and 
strings of pearls, and falling behind in long, loose, nataral 
ringlets. Tlie sweet lips were rosy as a child's, and the 
whole face mingled strangely — ^but, oh ! how bewitchingly 
— the grace of the high-bom, beautiM woman, with the 
unconscious innocence and purity of the child. 

"Here are the children, Miladi ! " said Sophie, respect- 
full. "Monsieur Wray is gone away. I told him that 
they would be taken back quite safely at the proper time.'* 

"That is well!" said the low, flute-like voice. The 
Marchioness spoke very quietly, but I thought her tones a 
little tremulous. Sophie apparently thought so, too. 

" Is it not that Miladi is too fatigued to talk to these 
en/ants?** she said, anxiously. "Miladi has not been 
strong for some days ; shall it not be that the enfants go 
now to the nursery for a little while, and come to visit 
Miladi herself another day } " 

" No thank you, Sophie," replied the Marchioness ; " I 
am not at all tired, and the children will amuse me. Give 
me Wi^Xjlafon of eau-de-cologne, and then you need not 
stay any longer. But stop, perhaps these young people 
have not dined. Little one," turning to Phoebe, " have you 
had your dinner ? " 

" No, please, leddy," said poor Phoebe, overpowered with 
bashfulness. 

" Well, then, I please that you should have some. Send 
a tray up here, Sophie, with some chicken, and tarts, and 
plenty of fruits and creams, and such things as children 
love ; and tell them to be quick about it." 

Sophie disappeared, and we were left alone with the 
Marchioness. She motioned Phoebe to a little chair just 
opposite to her, but she pointed me to a footstool almost 
concealed by her long, ample skirts. 

"Now tell me your name," she said to Phoebe, who 
would willingly have dispensed with conversation, and who 
told me afterwards that she felt so dashed she would have 
liked to keep utter silence, only she knew it was bad 
manners not to speak when spoken to, and granny would 
be rare and angry if she kneT«r she had behaved improperly. 
So, blushing to the ears, and hanging her head like a pretty 
little rustic as she was, Phoebe replied, " Phoebe Miller, an* 
it please your leddyship." 
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Margery had given us several lessons as to the etiquette 
to be observed in addressing tke Marchioness. Her 
parting charge had been — " Touch naething ye see, bairns^ 
and dinna $peer aboot aught ; ask nae questions, but 
answer plain oot wheniver ye are spoken to. An' be sure 
to say * my leddy ' and * ytx leddyship ' each time ye spake 
to t' Marchioness. An', Hughy lad, mek yer verra best 
bow, and Phoebe, moind ye mek yer verra prtattiest curtsey 
as often as ye see occasion ; and be sure to say * an' it 
please yer leddyship ' an* * thank you, my leddy,' as often 
as y« spake to her." 

** And how old are you ? " pursued her ladyship. And 
again Phoebe dropped her regulation curtsey, and wrung 
out the ends of her blue sash, and replied with as much 
confusion as if she had been confessing to a crime — 

" Past eight, an' it please your leddyship." 

llien the Marchioness turned to me, and asked me my 
name. Strange to say, I felt no bashfulness, and I answered 
out boldly, " Hugh Travis — Vassall.*' Then she asked me 
other questions about my age, and what I knew, and about 
Eagiesmere, till the dainty little dinner she had ordered 
a{^>eared, and we sat down to table, and regaled ourselves 
on chicken and partridge-pie, and lemon cream, and 
peaches, and pears, and plums, and grapes. At least all 
these things were there, though I do not remember whe- 
ther we partook of them all. Seeing that Phoebe was too 
shy to eat, the Marchioness went away, leaving us to 
Sophie for awhile, and when she came back we had both 
made an excellent and most reckerchi repast. 

As soon as our dinner or luncheon was over, the Mar- 
chioness said to Sophie — " I fancy this little girl will be 
nappier in the nursery with Lord Felixstowe and Lady 
Maude. Take her up to nurse, Sophie, and tell Lady 
Maude to bring out all her toys. Will you not go, little 
one ? You shall play with a beautiful doll dressed like a 
real baby; and Maude has a doll's house full of chairs 
and tables, and tea-things and dinner-things, and she has 
beautiful picture-books and puzzles, and there is a rocking- 
horse witJi a side-saddle, and no end of pretty things. 
Will you go, Phoebe ? " 

Phoebe consented quite willingly ; she was not afraid of 
servants or of children, and down here, in the Mar- 
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chioness's boudoir, her shyness oppressed her so painfully 
that I knew once or twice she was on the brink of tears. 
It was a relief to go away to the nursery, and to its para- 
disaical pleasures, which, even to my boyish and older 
notions, sounded most invitingly. I did not want to play 
with the toys, of course, but I thought I would like to see 
them. However, Phoebe would tell me all about them 
when we got home. 

Hand in hand my little sister and Sophie went away, 
the latter casting at me an appealing glance, as if she did 
not quite like the separation, but accepted her lot with 
resignation, and as the lesser evil. Then we were left 
alone, the Marchioness and I. 

I hardly know how to describe what followed ; it came 
upon me so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that it took away 
my breath, and very nearly my senses. I hardly knew 
"whether I was awake or asleep ; whether I was really in 
the Marchioness's boudoir at Dovercourt Castle, or dream- 
ing one of my wild, improbable, romantic dreams in my 
^wn bed in the Gate-chamber. For a minute or two we 
Jcept silence, and I heard only the soft rustle of the trees 
outside, and the low coo of some foreign birds in a great 
igilt cage at the further end of the room. I was sitting 
very close to the Marchioness on the stool I before men- 
tioned, and my brown, sturdy little hand rested on her 
-soft, shimmering robe. Suddenly that hand was caught 
up in the lady's own white, jewelled fingers ; it was not 
simply held, it was clasped as it never had been clasped 
before ; then before I could look my wonder she had burst 
into a passion of tears and sobs, and she had gathered me 
up to her bosom as if I were a baby, and was showering 
kisses on my lips, and cheeks, and brow, on my hair and 
hands, even on my clothes — warm, ardent, passionate 
kisses, which thrilled through and through me like an 
electric current. And, instead of feeling abashed, I flung 
my arm round her white neck, and pressed my dark 
cheek against her face, and kissed her back again — not 
quite kiss for kiss, perhaps — ^but with an intensity of affec- 
tion that seemed to myself, when I afterwards thought of 
it, a rush of sheer insanity. 

How long we cried and kissed each other I cannot say, 
but presently the lady grew calmer ; she put me gently 
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from her, though one arm still lovingly encircled me ; I 
could see that she was trying to compose herself, but I 
could feel her trembling in every nerve. 

" Hugh — Hugh Vassall," she said at length, " I am so 
glad you are come to me. Do you think me very strange, 
my dear boy ? Well, I will tell you — you are like — ^you 
remind me of some one I once loved very dearly — some 
one who is dead, and whom I, Hugh, loved more than all 
the rest of the world beside ! But you need not tell any 
one this ; I do not wish any one — not any one^ mind — to 
know it. Can you keep a secret, Hugh ? " 

"Try me, lady," I replied; "Captain Vassall's son 
ought to be able to keep a secret, for they tell me he was 
a most honourable man." 

Something seemed to thrill her all over as I said these 
words ; for a moment she was silent, though I could feel 
her pulses bounding. Then she said steadily, and almost 
proudly, "Captain Vassall was a most honourable man, 
the very soul of truth, and honour, and goodness ; his son 
cannot be too proud that he bears his name." 

" Lady, did you know my father ? " I asked. 

Again there was a silence, and her arm tightened round 
me before she replied — " Yes, Hugh, I knew your father ; 
I knew Captain Vassall." 

" Did you know him well } Martin only saw him once, 
and he says I am like him." 

" Like him ? You are his living picture. You have 
his eyes, his beautiful dark shining eyes, his smooth olive 
skin, which he inherited from his mother, an Andalusian, 
his firm chin, and his mouth, with all its lines and curves 
of blended tenderness and strength. All your features 
are his ; your hands are exact copies of his, for he had 
just such long, lithe fingers and filbert-shaped nails, and 
above all your hair is his. He had exactly these masses 
of raven, silken curls ; and when you grow older, and 
have his thick, soft beard and moustache, Hugh, you 
will look just as he looked when — when I saw him for the 
first time. Yes, you are your father's own son, Hugh 
Vassall. Always remember that, my dear boy." 

I cannot describe to you the lingering tenderness of 
her last words. They were a caress in themselves, and 
all the while her arm was tightly around me, and I was 
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leaning on her lap, as if I were her child, and she my 
own gentle, loving mother. At last I said, " Lady, will 
you not tell me all about my father? I know nothing 
of him save his name, and that he was good and noble> 
and that he died and was buried in the deep, deep sea." 

"Ah I the sea, the cruel, treacherous sea," and she 
looked shudderingly at the wide expanse of sunlit waters^ 
which we could see from the window. " Sometimes I 
listen to it, Hugh, on quiet evenings, or when I am l)dng 
awake at night, and fancy it is telling of all the treasures 
which it keeps till the restitution of all things, when it 
shall give up its dead. Sometimes I think it is whisper- 
ing of that time, — for it has a strange, sad, mystic voice> 
that ever-changing and yet changeless sea, that ebbs and 
flows now as in the days of Eden, that murmurs on 
through golden summer noons and stormy wintry days» 
and makes its ceaseless moan alike on savage shores 
where all is solitude, and on busy-peopled strands, re- 
sounding with the hum of life. It .is a great mystery — 
an awful, beautiful presence — the great deep sea." 

" Have you always lived near it, lady ? " 

" No, not always. When I was a child I lived in one 
of the Yorkshire dales, but I was little more than sixteen 
when I went to live on the coast. Since then I have 
never left it for long together; I could not be happy 
away from its * billowy anthem ' that has sounded in my 
ears through so many days of joy and sorrow, and hope 
and desolation. But you want to know about your fathcsr, 
Hugh — ^your dear, dear father, whom you must love and 
reverence henceforth and for evermore." 

" I do love him," I replied ; " I loved him ever since I 
began to think about him." 

"And how long has that been ?" 

" I can hardly tell ; it grew upon me so gradually that 
I was not Martin and Marger/s grandson. Then I began 
to wonder who I was, and who my father was, and I 
asked those who knew, and they told so much and no 
more, and bade me ask np further questions, for only evil 
and no good could come of curiosity, — not only evil to 
myself, Martin said one day, but evil to others whom I 
should be very sorry to harm — evil that I could not undo> 
however bitterly I might repent it. So I kept silence, but 
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I only thbught the more ; I thought till my heart felt fit 
to break.** 

" Did you ask questions of any one save the Wrays ? " 

" Yes, I asked Mr. Gibson, for he knew what Martin 
knew, or at least very much of it. Besides, he understood 
me better than Martin did, and what he said always calmed 
me, and made me feel quieter and more contented, while 
I only got vexed and angry with Martin and Margery, 
especnally with Margery ; she is so cross." 

" She is kind to you ? " 

The lady spoke quickly and anxiously, looking straight 
into my eyes. 

" Oh, yes, very kind. It was wrong in me to talk about 
her being cross, for she cannot help it. It's her way to 
snap and find fault, and say disagreeable things, Martin 
says so^. He says all old women are scolds. Are they, 
lady ? " 

"No, Bay boy; an old woman may be as sweet and 
loving and lovable as a young one, but a woman who does 
not control her temper in youth and middle age is certain 
to grow worse as she gets in years. You must not mind 
Mrs. Wray. if she is a little provoking. You must be 
patient, Hngh, and try to give the soft answer that tumeth 
away Wrath) and always be very kind to her, for you say 
she is very kind to you in spite of her hasty temper." 

"Oh, yes, very kind. Please not to remember that I 
called her cross, and yet she is very cross ; it's the truth." 

" Nevet mind Mrs. Wray just now ; I want to know what 
Martin and Mr. Gibson told you." 

" Only that I was Captain Vassall's son, arid that my 
mother was his wedded wife. Mr. Gibson said I was 
* bom in lawful wedlock,' I was always to remember that ; 
but I am not quite sure that I understood what he meant.'* 

" Did any one dare to say you were not ? Did any one 
venture to cast shame on your noble father's head ? Tell 
me, was there any one so wicked, so cruel, as to hint at so 
black and base a falsehood ? " 

I looked at her in astonishment ; she was sitting quite 
upright; a deep flush dyed her cheeks, her violet eyes 
were burning with a strange, almost wrathful light, her 
little hands were clenched, and she was pressing her pyearly 
teeth upon her full ruby lip till I feareKi the blood would 
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start. I was puzzled as well as frightened at her vehe- 
mence, and being myself in a very overstrained state of 
mind, I burst into tears, and sobbed bitterly. 

Then her mood changed ; the proud glance, the haughty 
bearing vanished, and she flashed at me such a look — oh, 
such a look of passionate love and inexpressible yearning, 
and before I was aware she had caught me in her arms 
and drawn me, big boy as I was, on to her lap, and she 
had cradled my head on her bosom, and covered my face 
and my hair with fond, gentle kisses, soothing me as if I 
had been her own little child, weeping out my baby- 
sorrows in her safe embrace. 

** Don't cry, darling," she said at length, as I still wept on 
quietly but copiously, and chiefly because I could not help 
it. ** I was not angry with you, Hugh. I was angry be- 
cause I thought people might have been saying naughty 
things, traducing the memory of the best man who ever 
lived — a man who never had a spot or stain upon him. 
Like one of old, he walked with God, and then he was not, 
for God took him. But oh, if he had lived ! oh, if God 
had left him to— to — to you, his child ! " 

"And to my mother? I was told never to ask about 
her, but I may ask you. I know she is not dead ; I made 
them tell me that. Oh, if I did but know where she is ! 
if I might but see her once and call her mother — 
mother ! " 

The arms that were folded round me closed on me still 
more closely, and more kisses were showered on me. 
Once or twice she sighed deeply. At last she said, 
** Your mother has been very cruel to you, Hugh, but still 
more cruel to herself. And yet what she did she did for 
the best. I think when she left you, when she gave you 
up — yoM the darling of her heart, her husband's baby-boy, 
all that was left to her in an empty, joyless, weary world 
—I think she must have been well nigh distracted, and 
knew not what she did. Think gently of her, Hugh ; she 
loved you, and she loved your father. Oh, my God ! how 
she loved him ! God only knows how great and true her 
love was. Only God knew her terrible anguish, her un- 
fathomable sorrow, and only God knew how she was 
tempted ; and oh, how bitterly she repented ; for she was 
shut out of Paradise, Hugh, darling — shut out of Paradise, 
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whither she could return never more. Think gently of 
her, Hugh — tenderly, lovingly if you can. But ask no 
more about her, and never, never seek to find her. I will 
be your mother, Hugh ; can you love me ? " 

" I never loved any one half so much," I replied, pas- 
sionately. " I loved you when I saw you in the church on 
Sunday. I shall love you always, dearly — dearly. And you 
really will love me ? " 

" I really will ; I do. Yes, indeed I do, dear chil^." 

"But oh, why do you love me? What have I done 
that you should be so kind to me, so very kind ? " 

" You have done nothing, but you may do much. All 
the love except what you give to your dead father you 
may fearlessly give to me. All the love you would have 
given to your poor misguided mother you may give to me. 
You may obey me, follow out my wishes, become a great 
and good man like him whose hallowed name you bear. 
Then shall I be amply repaid for loving you and caring for 
you. As for why I love you, it is because you are the 
child of those who were very dear to me. I loved your 
father, and — ^yes, I loved your mother, your most unhappy 
mother. Be content to take my love, and do not puzzle your- 
self to find out where it comes from. Take it as you take 
the light, the flowers, the summer warmth, as you take any 
good thing which the gracious God sends you. Will you 
do so ? " 

" Oh, yes ; it is only too much happiness. And I shall 
see you very often ? " 

" Yes, very often, though there may be — nay, there surely 
will be — times when we cannot be together, cannot even 
see each other. For, Hugh, we must not tell any one of 
the compact that we will make — ^you and I alone toge- 
ther, no one intermeddling ; no one must know of the tie 
that binds us two together ; they would not understand it, 
and things that are not understood are frequently miscon- 
strued. Let us have our love all to ourselves, Hugh, my dar- 
ling. Think of me as your mother, as your father's friend ; 
love me as such, and when we are alone, quite safely alone 
together, as we are now, speak to me, look at me, fondle 
me as a child speaks to, and looks at, and fondles the 
mother who is all in all to him. But to the world you are 
still Hugh Travis, Martin Wra/s foster-son, and I am the 
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Marchioness of Dovercourt, a great lady, who chooses to 
amuse her lonely hours and solace her seclusion by showing 
kindness to the children of her old retainers. 'Great 
ladies/ as the world calls women of rank and wealth and 
power, are allowed to have their whims ; why should not I 
have mine ? But all this while I have not told you about 
your father." 

" No, and I want so much to hear. When did you see 
him first ? " 

" Nearly thirteen years ago. Of course you wei:e not 
bom then. Indeed, Captain Vassall and his wife were 
not then married ; they were in less than a year from the 
time I speak of. He was twenty-eight years old. He was 
not rich ; indeed, he was poor, and he had known many 
troubles. He was quite alone in the world. His parents 
were dead ; they died when he was a boy, and left hiiu to 
struggle by himself. He had neither brothers nor sisteiB ; 
only some relations on his mother's side in Spain, and he 
never saw them ; did not even know exactly who they were, 
nor at what place they lived. Certainly they did not con- 
cern themselves about him, and probably were not aware 
of his existence, so that he was quite alone in the world." 
** Did he recollect his father and mother ?" 
" Yes, quite well. His mother he often spoke of, ^d 
always in terms of the deepest affection. He used to say, 
* No son ever had such a mother ; so good and so beautiful, 
though she had not, as far as 1 could learn, in her veins 
any of the blue blood of which her countrymen make such 
boast ; ' if you understand what that means." 

" It means that she was not nobly bom, I suppose ?" 
** Exactly. She came of poor and lowly parentage, but 
that did not matter, for your father always said the Martinez 
were a noble race, inasmuch as they feared God and kept 
their name — peasant name though it might be — ^free of 
stain or blame generation after generation. Your grand- 
father was a seafaring man, and in one of his vo3^ge8 to 
South America he was wrecked off the coast of Spain. He 
was most hospitably received by the people of Elgos, the 
small town or village to which the waves swept him and 
such of the crew as escaped drowning ; and during his 
stay there he met with your grandmother, then a young and 
very beautiful woman of good repute in the neighbourhood 
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where she had always lived. They were married, and 
Leonor, who longed to profess openly the purer faith of the 
Reformed Churches, was quite willing to leave her own 
country where she might not worship God according to 
the dictates of her conscience, for her husband's beloved 
native land, where all were free in matters of religion." 

** And so they came to England ? " 

" Yes. They had not been married many months before 
they thought it best to leave Spain. Your grandfather, of 
course, was branded as a heretic, but then he was an 
Englishman, and so tolerably secure as long as he did not 
seek to promulgate his heresy. But Leonor was quickly 
suspected of leaning to her husband's creed, and she, a 
Spanish subject bom and liable to the tyranny of the 
priests of Rome, might have been seized at any moment 
and made to suffer for her temerity. Her relations would 
not denounce her, but they urged her departure. They 
dreaded the disgrace of a heretic in their family. They 
were good people, devout people in their way, and they had 
never been taught to know the truth, so they shunned the 
light which comes from God Himself, as if it were an 
emanation of the evil one. They knew no better ; how 
could they ? They only believed what had been impressed 
upon them from infancy as the only truth of God, and there 
was no open Bible to teach them any better. So Leonor 
and her husband quietly got away, and came over to 
England, to Maryport, where the Vassalls had always 
lived." 

" Maryport in Cumberland, do you mean ? Why, that 
is not so very far from Eaglesmere. I know the way to it, 
at least part of the way,, over Wastdale Head." 

" Yes, it was Maryport in Cumberland, and there your 
father was born, though not till his parents had been 
married so many years that they had given up all hope of 
having any children of their own, and they were even 
thinking of adopting a little boy they knew of when God 
sent them their one son Hugh, even as He sent Samuel to 
childless Hannah. Of course they regarded him as a most 
precious treasure, and though they were poor they tried to 
give him what they esteemed as a liberal education. But 
when the second Hugh — for you are Hugh the third, you 
know — ^when he was eight years old his father died— died 
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of cholera in a smitten Lancashire town, whither he had 
gone on business, and in which the awful pestilence raged 
fiercely. The boy and his mother were left with no means 
of support ; but she, like a true, good mother, clung to her 
child, and toiled day and night for him, keeping him at 
school and doing her very best for him, regardless of the 
personal sacrifices her efforts naturally entailed. At fourteen 
he insisted on working for himself. He wanted to go to 
^a, for the salt was in his blood from his birth, I have 
heard him say, but his mother would not hear of it, and so 
he got a situation on land, and the moment he began to 
earn a small salary he looked forward to the day when he 
should be able to support his good and honoured mother 
in comfort, if not in affluence. But, as I told you, she 
died, and he was left with only himself to struggle for, only 
himself to depend upon. He was all alone in the world, 
for he never thought of claiming kindred with his mother's 
people in Spain ; in fact, he knew nothing about them, for 
all intercourse between the Vassalls and the Martinez had 
ceased soon after their separation." 

" Well, Hugh, your father, having no one to consult, 
followed the bent of his inclination, and went to sea. But 
it was full late to commence a seafaring life, and he had 
received no proper nautical education, neither was there 
any one to give him a helping hand. He had to make his 
way under great disadvantages, beginning as a common 
sailor-boy. Oh, Hughy, what a handsome sailor-boy he 
must have been ! When I saw you this morning with the 
blue ribbon round your neck I thought of how he must 
have looked, with the wind in his rich black curls, and his 
bold, brave eyes looking out across the sea, which he 
loved — which for many years he called his bride, declaring 
that he would have no other. You must always love the 
sea, Hugh, for his sake ; but for mine — I mean for your 
mother's sake — you must always dread it !" 

" Yes," I said, softly, and almost to myself, " I do love 
it, and I know now why I loved it ; why I have longed so 
earnestly to see it — why the salt-breezes seemed to welcome 
me to the shore, why they seemed like messages from 
somewhere and somebody, I knew not where or who ; only 
they told me of another life far, far away, of which I knew 
not anything ! And so my father went to sea, dear lady?" 
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" Yes ; and he had great trials, as many a friendless lad 
in such a situation always has. Twice he sailed with crael, 
wicked captains, and suffered dreadfully, and once, when 
he refused to join in a mutiny, the sailors set him ashore 
on a little desert island, hundreds of miles from the main- 
land, where he lived for some months on fish, and roots, 
and such poor food as he could find. By degrees he rose, 
as such patient worth as his is sure to rise ; but his health 
had been injured by long exposure and scanty fare, during 
his Robinson-Crusoe life on the island, and severe illness 
disabled him more than once, and kept him back from 
promotion otherwise inevitable ; also, a patron of his, a 
merchant whom he had served, and who had promised to 
befriend him, died suddenly. But at last he was appointed 
captain of a small trading-vessel, and had he lived to make 
another vo3^ge he would have been appointed to a large 
and beautiful ship, which he had long aspired to com- 
mand." 

" And, tell me, please, did he ever see me ? Was he very 
fond of my mother ?" 

"He loved your mother more dearly than words can 
express. Never were two people happier than they. They 
were poor enough, but they cared so little about this 
world's pelf. They had a pretty little cottage near the 
sea; it was scantily furnished, yet so pleasant, and the 
young wife did her best to make her tiny home cheerful 
and comfortable, and she succeeded. They were so con- 
tent — so gay ! They never fretted because so many things 
were quite out of their reach ; but sometimes they amused 
themselves, like children, with planning a splendid mansion 
in beautiful grounds, which was to be built and magni- 
ficently furnished when the captain returned from his last 
voyage — a famous, wealthy man. Alas ! his last voyage 
came soon enough, but he never returned from it, and his 
wife and child were left almost penniless." 

" But that was after I was bom ?" 

" Yes ; your father went to sea a few weeks after his 
marriage. It was a hard parting, but it could not be 
helped ; and he came back only a few days before you 
were bom. He was so proud of you, Hugh — so proud 
and so fond. Earnestly he prayed God that you might 
grow up a good man, an honour to your name, and a 
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blessing to all around you. He stayed on shore till your 
mother was quite well, and then came the last parting. 
She did not know it was the last, or I think she would 
have died ; but it was almost more than she could bear, 
that sad, sad, bitter farewell ; and when he was gone the 
solitude was insupportable. But she had you, her little 
bonnie babe, and you were all her own to nurse and to 
tend. She bore you in her arms day and night, she carried 
you out, she watched by you sleeping, she never left you 
even for an hour to another^s charge. And you grew and 
prospered, and people stopped to admire you, and called 
you a beautiful child. Then you began to take notice, 
and to laugh and crow, and to make all those little noises 
which we fond mothers call talking ; and what a lopg 
letter she wrote to your father one day, to tell him that 
baby's first tooth had come through, and that he was 
quite well, and growing stronger, and stouter, and lovelier 
every day ! He never read that letter ; it got out to the 
Mauritius too late; and it came back again unopened. At 
length the time drew near when she might expect to hear 
of his return, and she was so happy, poor girl ; everybody 
told her how pretty and blooming she looked, and what a 
noble little fellow was her baby ; and every morning she 
thought, * Before evening I shall know what day to expect 
the ship; it cannot be long now.' At last came, not a 
letter, but an old gentleman who knew Captain Vassall 
very well, and to him the first mate had written, begging 
him to break the news of his captain's death to the young 
wife at home. He could not bring himself, he said, to 
write to her the mournful tidings." 

" Oh, my poor, poor mother ; I wonder she could live. 
Why did she not die } " 

** We cannot always die when we are tired of life, my 
boy ; it is well we cannot, for God knows best, and often 
He has blessings in store for us of which we know nothing, 
and there come to us such happy times as we in our- blind 
anguish imagined were gone for ever. But for your 
mother I often think that it would have been better, for 
her had she died, as she yearned to die, when her great 
grief overwhelmed her. But you were in her arms — his 
child, all that was left to her of the husband so beloved ; 
and for your sake she strove to live, for your sake she bore 
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up, but, oh! with such a sinking, aching heart. Poor 
child ! she '\^s{ little more than seventeen, Hugh, when 
she was 'vddbwed — ^left a widow in her eighteenth year." 

" How long did she keep me with her ? " 

" Of that we will not speak ; I have told you now all 
that it concerns yoii to know. We will speak as often as 
yon like of your father when we are quite alone, only then 
mind ; but of your mother do not let us talk." 

" Aiid IVfertih and Margery took m6 when tttj mother 
deserted me .? " 

The Marchioness drew her breath quickly, and a quiver 
as of pain passed over her sweet face. She put her hand 
to her side too, and I ask6d, " Are you ill, dear lady .^ " 

" No, my child," she replied, quietly, " only a spasm,. 
and it is gone now. Do not say that your mother desertedl 
yoti ; and yet she did, God forgive her ! But it was for 
youi* sake, and you were placed with Martin and Margery 
because they were to be trusted, and were good, kind- 
hearted people. But you have never b6ieh dependent, 
upon them ; you have never cost them one penny, though 
you owe them, and especially Martin, more than money 
can repay." 

" I had no idea of that. I always thought that all I had 
came from Martin, yet I often wondered that they spent. 
so niuch more on me than on themselves. I was allowed 
so msuiy luxuries that they never thought of on their own 
account, and once I found out that Martin paid Mr.. 
Gibson for teaching me. I said once to Martin that I 
was afraid I cost him a good deal, and he answered, 
* Never fash about that, laddie ; you do not cost any more 
than you ought ;' but he never said the money he spent 
for riie was not his o*wm." 

" He was under strict injunctions not to say so ; but 
now it is quite ais well you should know it is your own 
money, and not Martin's, which is spent for you. Though 
still y6u will leave everything to Martin." 

" My own money ! I never thought I had any. Who* 
gave it to me.?" 

" Certain ftinds were placed at your mother's dispo^l, 
and she invested them for your benefit, securing them.jta 
you. But jrou were speaking of Mr. Gibson. Do you not 
wish to continue your studies ?" 
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I told the Marchioness how weaiy I was already of 
doing no lessons ; and then she said, " There is a very 
good grammar school at Stoketon, only seven miles dis- 
tant. Martin and I were thinking it would be good for 
you to be a weekly boarder there. The head master takes 
private pupils in his own house, and you could go on 
Monday mornings and come back to Dovercourt on Friday 
evenings, spending your Saturdays and Sunda3rs at home 
always, and of course your holidays, which I know are 
pretty lengthy, for our rector's son is one of the scholars 
on the foundation. You will be paid for, of course, and 
with your own money. Shall you like it } " 

I told her that I should like going to school very much, 
and that I wished for nothing better than to be able to 
study hard, but that I did not like the idea of seeing her 
so seldom. 

" Every Saturday you will see me," she said, consolingly, 
as she played with my short, crisp curls ; " you shaJl 
always come to me or I will come to you ; that is, when 
the Marquis is not at Dovercourt, and he comes but 
seldom, for he does not like the place. But you will not 
forget, Hugh, that all that has passed is to be entirely 
between ourselves. You need not even tell Martin what 
we have been talking about ; and the more you think of 
me as your mother, the better I shall be pleased. Mother 
and son may have as many secrets as they please. Simply 
tell Martin that I told you that I knew your parents well, 
and speak to him about the Stoketon Grammar School." 

Soon afterwards we took a short walk in the gardens ; 
then we had some tea together, Phoebe taking hers quite 
happily in the nursery, where she had quickly become 
quite at home. Then the Marchioness showed me some 
of her pictures and shells, and other beautiful things of 
which the rooms were full ; and just before dark Sophie 
walked back with us to the Gate-house, Phoebe chattering 
all the way about the wonderful things in the Castle nur- 
sery, and about the doll's feast she and Lady Maude had 
made. Lady Olive and her governess were away on a 
visit. Martin asked me no questions, and I was glad to 
go to bed before my usual time, that I might be alone, 
and think my own thoughts without interruption. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Margery's victory. 

A FEV days after my visit to the Castle, it was announced 
to me that I was to go to school on the following Monday. 
Dr. Richardson had a vacancy in his house, which must 
be immediately filled up, as he had already received several 
applications from the parents of possible boarders; he 
would, however, decide in favour of the young gentleman 
in whom the Marchioness was interested, if he were trans- 
ferred to his care without unnecessary delay. The oppor- 
tunity was too good to be lost ; there were not always 
vacancies in the head-master's own house, and it was 
considered that to reside beneath his roof and under his 
special supervision were advantages to be secured at almost 
any price. So it came to pass that rather suddenly I was 
removed to Stoketon, and once more I commenced a new 
era of my life. 

It seemed years since the memorable night I had listened 
to the discourse of the assembled conclave in the house- 
place at Waterhead ; years since I had first heard of 
Dovercourt, and our probable exodus southwards ; years 
since Martin had disclosed the project of our long journey 
beside the dying peats, while Margery nodded over her 
knitting needles ! All the Eaglesmere life which had once 
been so intensely real had become shadowy as a dream, 
that fades and fades into nothingness, while one is vainly 
striving to recal it. 

I found myself the youngest pupil in Df. Richardson's 
house, and also one of the least advanced. Martin had sig- 
nified his expectations that I should " take the shine out 
of some of them ; " but I was not foolish enough to be- 
lieve him ; I knew very well that the Stoketon and Eagles- 
mere standards could not be brought into comparison, 
and I had an uneasy notion that, in spite of Mr. Gibson, 
whose method was a trifle old-fashioned, I was by no means 
as " well up" as boys of my age were supposed to be. 

I told all this to Martin the night before I went to 
school, and begged him to moderate his expectations, for 
I had a horrible conviction that I should be placed in the 
lowest form. 
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"Hoot noo, laddie," replied Martin, confidently; 
**ye're ower modest, ower modest. No but what mo- 
desty's an excellent thing in youth, as well as in woman 
folk ; I do not want to mek ye think too great things on 
yerseF, Hughy, my bairn, but where's t' laddie o' your 
years as knows t' Church Catechism stretforr^d, and 
dodging, as ye do, and the Catechism with Proofs as weel ? 
An* t' Psalms o' David ye can say reight oot, wi'out mis- 
take, and t' story o' Joseph, and t' genealogies ? And 
dinna ye ken a' about t* wanderings o' children o' Israel 
in t' wilderness, an' t' names o' a' t' kings of Judah, and 
Israel, an* Assyria, not to spake o* New Testament 
history, which I reckon is mair commonly kno¥m among 
t* boys an* girls o* this contumacious and stiflf-neckit 
generation ? '* 

To which I replied — " I am afraid I shall npt be exa- 
mined in the Church Catechism, nor in Old Testament 
history ; I am afraid, too, such knowledge will be taken 
as a matter of course, as being what every well-brought-up 
•child ought to know at a very early age. Don't fancy 1 
shall get credit on that score, Martin.'* 

" Dinna ye put yer wisdom afore mine ! I that hev 
been t' parish clerk year in year out sae lang, sure-ly 
ought to know best. I wonder if there be any parish 
clerk at Stoketon ? " 

" I dare say not," I answered, carelessly ; " they are 
being dispensed with everywhere. Even Mr. Gibson, vou 
see, refuses to nominate a fresh one. What is a clerk 
wanted for ? The people ought to say the responses ; the 
minister is the proper person to give out the hymns and 
notices, and the organ leads the choir." 

Martin shook his head and groaned, then he said, 
•** Noo, laddie, dinna ye gang ower t' enemy ! What's t* 
•clerk for, d'ye ask ? For many mair things than responses, 
an' notices, an' pitchin' o' tunes, which I never could do, 
not heving a partikarly musical ear ! What's t' parson 
for ? '11 be next question ; an' then '11 follow, What's f 
Church for ? T' clerk, like t' parson, has manifold dooties, 
which canna be declarit ; there's his example in t' parish 
at large ; his solemn deportment in his sacred office ; his 
•counsel as bein' next person to t* clergyman ; his wamins 
to evil-doers ; his influence generally, which in a place 
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where he's weel kenned an' weel respectit, as I wur at 
Eaglesmere, canna be ower-rated. Hech, sirs ! but it's 
an ungodly age ! an' furst ane gude institootion an' then 
anither gangs to t' wall, an' is debolished ; an' whatten 
wull be t' end thereof? I'll tell ye, Hughy, though I'll no 
live to see it mysel', but when it comes to pass, then be- 
think ye of what I tell to ye this day. When folk hae 
gotten used to bein' wi'out their parish clerks, they'll say, 
"' Let's do wi'out parson ! ' an' bit by bit t' office o' f sacred 
inini$try '11 fa' under rebuke ; it '11 be like as it is noo wi' 
t' clerks ; there'll be ane here, an' ane there, to be lookit 
on as curiosities, an' ca'ed * abuses,' yes, abuses I that was 
t' word as Mr. Drew said, when he told how t' holy an' 
time-out-o'-mind-honoured office o' clerk had been de- 
bolished i' this sinfu' parish o* Dovercourt ! Mark my 
words, Hugh Vassall, that is to say, Hugh Travis, it's t' 
thin end o' wedge that's gotten in by t' enemies o* Mother 
Church, an' 'twull be her downfa' ! Yes ! clerks is gane, 
or weel-nigh gane ; parsons '11 gang next ; then kirks, an' 
o' course kirk-ganging, then t' grand auld Kirk — I mean 
Church o' England — will fa' ; there '11 be nae Establishit 
Kirk onywhere, an' ungodliness an' infidelity '11 come in 
like a flood, an' owerflow this onfaithfu' land, or else t* 
Papists '11 rise, sword i' hand, and t' Pope o* Rome '11 
come ower wi' a great army o' priests an' soldiers, an' the 
bluidy days o' Queen Mary '11 be revived, an' there'll be 
the Inquisition in t' Tower o' London, where them tortur- 
ing things be kept, an' t' fires o' Smithfield will be re- 
kindled, an' t' Mass set oop, an' images worshipped ; an' 
t* L014 'ull gie t' counthry ower to her ain ways, an' she 
sail be deisolate, and the nations say of her, ' Ichabod ! 
Ichabod ! for the glory is departed.' Mind my words, 
Hugh, laddie ! for a' this, an* mair na this, '11 come upon 
delooded England afore mony years be past gin she gangs 
na' back to her auld parish clerks, an* keeps na' oop t' 
Establishit Church in a* her power and glory ! I'll be in 
my grave, then, Hughy, wi* my ten taes turned oop to f 
daisies, but ye mebbe '11 be i' t* land o' the leevin* ; an' 
then, when anarchy, an' bluidshed, an' infidelity abound 
an' rampage, an' t* abomination that maketh desolate be 
set oop in t* high places — that is when t' Pope o' Rome 
says High Mass at St. Paul's Cathedral in London town, 
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an' t* Mother o' Harlots, the gret Scarlet Whore o' t 
Seven Hills, clad in purple and decket wi' a' precious 
stanes, shall sit i' Westminster Abbey, drunken wi' t* bluid 
o' saints — for that's whatten t' Prophet meant by t' 
' abomination that meketh desolate ' being set oop, as a' 
knowledgable persons ken weel — then^ Hugh, laddie» 
think on what t' auld parish clerk says to ye this day ! " 

After that we had family prayers, and Martin read the 
twelfth chapter of the prophet Daniel, and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth chapters of the Revelation, as being appro- 
priate to the exordium he had just delivered. And depart- 
ing from his usual custom of using only portions of the 
Church prayers, he offered up a series of very remarkable 
supplications, mixed, I am afraid with solemn denuncia- 
tions, which evidently interested Rebecca and exasperated 
Margery, who was very sleepy, and did not approve of 
prolonged devotions at so late an hour. 

Martin made a sort of apology, when we all rose up 
very tired, very stiff in the knees, and by no means edified. 

*' It was just t' occasion," he pleaded, seeing Margery 
ready to give tongue in spite of her fatigue. " I wanted 
to wrestle for this ungodly land an' this impious gene- 
ration also ; I wanted to build oop this laddie as is 
ganging out into a warld o' errors an' temptations in the 
holy faith i' which he has bin reared. I thocht as it was 
only reight that ance mair he suld hear sound docthrine.'* 

" Sund docthrine d'ye ca* that ? " cried Margery, resent- 
fully. "I ca' it a' din o' words — words o' yer ain wi* 
plenty o' sound in 'em and varie little sense. Not that I 
wad spake ill o' t' Holy Scripters, but ye've nae reight to 
string texts together i' that fashion. Ye may turn ony- 
thing topsy-turvy i' that way, and prove onything ye like i* 
Scripter language. But it's wrang, it's a'together wrang> 
if no' blasphemious." 

" An' ye say that to me — to me that hev been parish 
clerk sae lang? Tek heed, woman, an' restreen thy 
tangue, for there's a law o' t' land against contempt o' t* 
clergy." 

" Whisht ! " said Margery, contemptuously. " Contemj^ 
o' clergy an' contempt o' parish clerks is varie diffrint, I 
trow ; ony way, I hev a great contempt o' parish clerks ; 
them that I'e known wur sich fules, sae eaten oop wi* 
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silly pride an' vain glory. An' it's a reight gude thing 
thing they're bein' dune awa' wi', sin' a' they ever did was 
to bawl, * Amen* an' drawl t' words after t' parson wi' half 
a growl an' half a snuffle like. They wur abuses, an' they 
Tvur corruptions, as Mr. Drew said. I've lamed a sight o* 
things sin' I cam South. As for t' Pope o' Rome comin' 
to t' big kirk i' London, I wonder at ye for telling sich 
lees, an' fiUin' oop t' laddie's mind wi' sich nonsense an' 
reight down foolishness. An' then to gang discoorsin 
about the Scarlet Woman, an' ca'ing her by names as 
ought niver to be said afore lads and lassies. I wonder at 
ye ; oh, I wonder .at ye ; but ye nlver had much sense, 
Ye've found t' fine words an' made t' grand orations, an' 
I've found t' common sense ever sin' we were wed, or I 
dinna ken wha* we wad hev been. But gin ye talk ony 
mair about whores an' harlots i' my ears, whether they be 
o' Rome, or o' Babylon, or o' Westminster, or onywheres 
i' a' the wide world, for they suldna be naewheres ; — I'll 
just oop wi' t' pitchers, or t' porringers, or whatten comes 
convenient to hand, an' I'll jist skirl 'em at yer fulish head 
that owt to ken better wi' a' its hairs turned grey." 

" I ony used Bible language," said Martin, terribly dis- 
concerted. The temporary afflatus had deserted him, and 
he was beginning to feel ashamed of the unwonted excite- 
ment into which he had been betrayed. He began also 
to have suspicions that his high-sounding and long-winded 
prayer contained a good deal of nonsense, which, indeed^ 
was the truth. He really had as Margery said, strung 
texts together anyhow, mixing up Jericho and Rome, 
Solomon's Temple and Westminster Abbey in most inex- 
tricable confusion. 

And Margery replied, " An' gin ye did, what then ? 
Some o' Bible words are no' for every-day use, an' ye 
might have respected the Holy Scripters mair than to use 
'em for uphanding o' yer ain mad clavers. There, git to 
bed. I'm jist ashamed on ye, auld man. I'll say nae 
mair now, but let's hev prayers oot t' Beuk next time. I 
dinna like to hear cursin' and ravin' ca'ed prayin'. An' t* 
lassie 'Becca on her knees, too. Gang a' to bed, I tell ye." 

But Rebecca, being thus appealed to, answered rather 
pertly, " Indeed, I thought it was a very fine prayer, and I 
like a change sometimes. It was just like the praying and 
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preaching of Job Merrick, the pig-sticker, at Frimlej, the 
village across the great Down^ you know. He's of the 
Methodist persuasion, and they have got no regular mini- 
ster at Frimley, so Job prays and expounds ; and • he does 
preach such fine sermons, and his prayers are fit to lift the 
roof off! You may hear them a mile off, which makes it 
much nicer to be outside the chapel than inside. And 
Hester's prayer to-night reminded me very much of Job's ; 
just the same sort of language that stirs you up, whether 
you understand it or not ! They would be very glad of 
your help, Mester, at Frimley ; they would welcome you 
at their prayer-meetings, anyhow, for you've got the gift, 
and no mistake ! And there are some very stirring people 
among the Methodists, and I must say they have done 
good at Frimley, which was a heathen sort of place before 
they came. Not that I hold with Methodists, only there^s 
good in all persuasions, and there are openings out of the 
Church that you can't get in it. You might preach die 
very next Sunday at the Methodist chapel, Mester, and I 
would be proud to come and hear you. You would have 
to give them your experience, and evidences, and all that, 
because they don't let unconverted people, if they know 
it, into their pulpits, as we do sometimes, when there's a 
family living to be given away, and a scapegrace son or 
nephew to be provided for." 

Martin looked dumbfoundered ; Margery was both 
wrathful and elate. 

" There I " she cried, " that's what it's come to ! To 
be counted alang wi' Methodies, an' Quakers, an' Baptises, 
an' sech-like cattle ! as ou't to be shut up fast in th* inner- 
most prison, till they give oop their wrang notions, an' 
com back humbly to t* Kirk ! I'd root a' religions but my 
ain religion out o' t' land, an I wur Queen Victoria ! " 

With which catholic sentiment Mrs. Wray retired into 
the privacy of her conjugal chamber, Martin slowly fol- 
lowing. What happened to him afterwards of course I do 
not know ; but next morning he came down in a very sub- 
dued frame of mind, looking so downcast and meek that I 
did not like the idea of leaving him for five whole days. 
Margery looked triumphant ; she had reduced her liege 
lor4 to at least temporary submission. I am afraid she 
celebrated her victory rather tyrannically. 
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Mr. Duckett dFOve me to Stoketon, and put me down at 
Dr. Richardson's door. I was kindly received, and I liked 
my companion; but — oh! my prophetic soul! — I found 
mjTself next morning at the very bottom of the lowest 
form ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

" DO YOU LIKE JAM-TARTS ? " 

Now I had not expected to find myself in quite so 
lowly a position. I was prepared for the lowest form, but 
scarcely for the lowest place thereon. I was the youngest 
boy in the head-master's house, but by no means the 
youngest in the school. I had nearly a dozen compa- 
nions^ who were all my juniors, and some of them were 
actually in the form above me. Oh, what would Martin 
say? And I was not even asked whether I knew the 
Church Catechism, nor was I questioned concerning Old 
Testament history. It seemed to me that my examiner, 
who was no other than the awful head-master himself, 
interrogated ipe solely on those subjects of which I was 
ignorant ; while as to the stores of information which I 
actually possessed I was never able to avail myself of 
them, being examined, as I afterwards told Martin, in 
everything I did not know, and in nothing that I did 
kpow. It was rather aggravating, and I really thought I 
knew a good deal, considering. And I was so unfortu- 
nately tall toO) and looked so much like a big dunce, 
standing below a lot of little lads, some of them a full 
head shorter than myself. 

I underwent my examination before breakfast in Dr. 
Richardson's private study, and when it was ended, and 
jay place in the school assigned to me, he said, kindly, 
" I don't quite understand this, Travis ; I heard that you 
bad been two years under a private tutor ; you ought to 
have been farther on than I find you. I quite expected, 
from Mr. Drew's letter, that I should have to place you in 
the fifth form. I hope you are not idle ? " 

" Oh, no, indeed ! " I replied, eagerly ; " but, sir, I 
think your way and Mr. Gibson's way are diffident rather." 
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The doctor smiled as he ansvered, " I have no doubt 
that Mr. Gibson is a very estimable person and a scholar, 
bat he has allowed roa to flounder about in all sorts of 
unccnlainties ; vou have been taught loosely. Well* I can 
call it nothing else : and jonr quantities are appalling.** 

" I will \T\ to do better, sir. Mr. Gibson complained of 
my quantities, but I sometimes thought he was not vexy 
sure about them himself.** 

" WTio is Mr. Gibson ? '* 

"The clergyman of the place where I lived — a very 
lonely place among the mountains ; I went to him when 
Martin could not teach me any more.*' 

" May I ask who Martin is .^*' 

I deliberated a moment. I was ashamed to confess 
that he was the parish clerk and my guardian ; but very 
quickly I felt ashamed of myself for being ashamed of 
my good, kind, considerate protector. So, not without 
colouring, rather confusedly, I told the doctor who Martin 
really was, adding, '< I ought to have called him Mr. 
Wray, but it was not considered bad manners to call people 
by their Christian names in our dale. I think the vicar 
was the only person of whom we did not speak familiarly.** 

**A very primitive sort of place truly. I dare say Mr. 
Gibson is a St. Bees man ? '* 

" Indeed, no," I replied. '* He is of Oxford ; he was of 
Caius College, I know." 

". But that was many years ago, and the Oxford of Mr. 
Gibson's youth was not the Oxford of to-day, not even of 
my own time. Besides, leading the secluded life he led 
among the hills, and without associates of his own class, 
I can easily imagine that he let many things slip. Scho- 
larship, like other things, gets rusty and decays if it is not 
continually scoured. How old is Mr. Gibson ? " 

"I do not know, sir ; but he has been Vicar of Eagles- 
mere five-and-thirty years, and before that he was curate 
in another country place. He is younger than Martin — 
I mean Mr. Wray — but I cannot tell how much ; he looks 
nearly as old. He is very little, and thin, and stoops, and 
his hair is quite grey. He always stayed in Eaglesmere, 
(except now and then, when he went to visitations at Car- 
lisle or to Kendal for a day. He was a very kind pian» 
sir, and in some things I am sure he is clever." 
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•* I do not doubt it. Do not imagine that I wish to depre- 
ciate your old tutor; I merely wish you to understand 
that his method is by no means the method we follow here, 
and that you will have to begin again at the beginning, 
and to be very sure of your ground as you proceed. You 
will have to be accurate; it will not serve you to know 
things in a general sort of way. If you begin life among 
the shallows, you will probably never learn to swim in deep 
waters. Take my advice, Travis — it is the advice I give 
to every new pupil. Do all that you do thoroughly, and 
with all your heart ; never pass by anything you do not 
fully understand ; because, being quick, as I perceive you 
are, you readily seize upon the general meaning of a 
passage, do not fancy that your work is done ! I do not 
care about boys beginning with spirited translations ; they 
must keep as nearly to the original as possible. An easy, 
flowing style will come presently, all in good time ; but 
for the present be accurate I be accurate ! be accurate ! " 

And, as I afterwards discovered, accuracy was the main - 
spring of the doctor's teaching, and consequently of that 
of the entire staff of Stoketon masters. We were never 
allowed to slur a difliculty ; we had to give a reason for 
every statement. In the old time, when parsing with Mr, 
Gibson, I used to say a substantive was in the ablative 
case. I could not tell exactly why, but somehow I knew 
it was, and my tutor was contented. But now I was re- 
quired to prove my assertion, to quote the proper rule with 
its exceptions, and to show, to the last point of agreement, 
how it came to act upon my ablative. I could have 
construed half a page or more of Eutropius or Caesar with 
Mr. Gibson while I was hammering away at a single line 
of the Delectus with the doctor, or with the sixth-form 
master, Mr. Thomaway. 

But before I left the doctor's study that morning he 
asked me what I had learned from Mr. Wray. I told him 
as nearly as I could, and though he heard me with 
courteous gravity I could see his dark eyes twinkling as 
with suppressed amusement* " All very well," he replied ; 
**all very good in its way, and after its kind; but too 
difiusive — too loose, in fact. And it seems to me that, 
for a boy of your age, you have read a great many 
novels ! " 
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" Yes," I replied, with some pride ; " there is nothing I 
like so well as reading." 

** Very well ! very well ! Books, like religion, will pre- 
serve you from a thousand snares if you take to them while 
you are young. The love of learning, the passion for 
literature, can never be acquired when youth is past. The 
mind is nourished by reading and /ktnktng just as the body 
is sustained by eating, drinking, and digesting. Do you 
like jam-tarts?" 

" Yes, sir," I replied promptly, but very much amazed 
at the unexpected and seemingly irrelevant question. 

" Should you like them for breakfast, and dinner, and 
supper — in short, whenever you were hungry, or wished to 
eat.?" 

" Oh, no, sir ; I should be tired of them, and I think I 
should be ill." 

** I think you would fall into a very unhealthy condition; 
your body would not properly develop; its functions 
would be impaired ; you would become heavy, dull, 
languid. Your blood would become vitiated, corrupt 
humours would appear, and presently your medical adviser 
would inform you that you must change your diet, or 
become a miserable, weak dyspeptic. Do you not think it 
would be so ? " 

"Yes, sii*," I replied, greatly puzzled, for he spoke so 
earnestly that I could not suppose him to be jesting. 
** But, sir, I assure you I very seldom eat jam-tarts, and 
not too much of them at any time." 

" I am rejoiced to hear it, because I feel assured you 
will be equally reasonable as regards your mental repasts. 
You are eating — no devouring — too many, by far too many 
intellectual jam-tarts ! " 

I began to perceive his drift. 

"Come now," he continued, kindly, — "am I not 
correct ? " 

"Do you mean novels and tale-books, sir.'^" 

" That is precisely what I do mean. It seems to me 
that you have fed your mind so exclusively on fiction that 
it has fallen into an unhealthy state. It cannot even 
properly digest and assimilate the food upon which it must 
chiefly depend for its full growth and prosperity, — ^you are 
doing yourself an injustice, Travis." 
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" Mr. Gibson liked good novels, sir ; he lent me all that 
he had, — no, riot quite all. Once I took down a book 
called the * Decameron,* and he refused to let me have it. 
And after that I never saw it again." 

" I am glad he made some exceptions ; that was not a 
jam-tart, Tn^visv that was poison ! — poison disguised as a 
sweetmeats As you grow older such poison will fall in 
your way ; wicked ot foolish associates will even press it 
upon you ; but £ts you value your soul's health, put it from 
you. Never, till you are at least twenty-five years old, 
read a book in solitude which you would hesitate to read 
aloud to your elders. Never read it at all, unless you have 
a purpose in view, such as mature manhood, Christian 
manhood need not disavow. But in your youth shun it, 
dread it, as you would a nest of deadly serpents. But tell 
me, if you do not object, what are the books you have 
chiefly read .? " 

"All Sir Walter Scott's novels," I replied, promptly, 
"and nearly all his poems. Miss Edgeworth's tales, and 
the * Castle of Otranto,' and the * Castle of Udolpho,' and 
the 'Romance of the Forest,' and the *Spy,' and the 
* Pioneers,' and the * Pilot,' and — ^a lot more. I have just 
finished reading the * Scottish Chiefs.' " 

" Upon my word you have a marvellous capacity for 
jam-tarts ; I wonder you do not get tired of them. And 
the jam of some of these tarts is made of very crude, un- 
ripe, unwholesome fruit. Now you know when any par- 
ticular kind of food has made you ill, it is wise to refrain 
from it entirely for a while, and to return to it in due 
season with caution ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Now I think your unrestrained novel-reading has done 
you some harm, and I want you, — mind, I do not com- 
mand you ; I leave it to your own good sense, — I want you 
to give up all novels and story-books for the present. You 
can return to them again in due time, and they will not 
be injurious if wisely chosen, and not indulged in to 
excess. Fiction, good fiction, will not hurt you when you 
have laid up a store of sound, indispensable facts ; as it 
is, 3^ur views of history are of the vaguest, wildest kind. 
History and romance are so blended in your mind that 
you do not know which is which, and I have no doubt 
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jou believe in Brian de Bois Gnilbert and Cedric the 
Saxon as implicitly as you believe in Richard Coeur de 
Lion and John Lackland.'' 

I was afraid I did, but I said nothing, only I promised 
that I would forego literar\' jam-tarts for at least a season, 
and devote myself heart and soul to the stodies in which 
I was about to engage. I wondered at the time how the 
doctor knew so well what I had been reading, since 
assuredly Mr. Drew, who conducted the negotiation, 
could not have told him; and Martin, like many other 
uneducated persons, thought it was all right so long as I 
had a book in my hand. I afterwards discovered that 
the Marchioness herself had written to Dr. Richardson, 
and I had been verj- frank with her, giving at her request 
quite a long list of the books that I had read, and dis- 
cussing at some length my favourite scenes and characters. 
And she had said, ** I am glad you love books, Hugh, and 
glad that you have read so much and remember so well, 
but I think it is time you had a change." 

I soon rose from the bottom of the form to the top, 
and my classmates consequently began to regard me with 
some respect. Also I began to know the boys in the 
head-master's house, and to consort with the younger 
ones. The elder ones, who were almost young men, 
seemed nearly as grand and awful as the masters them- 
selves. About the end of the week I began to be intimate 
with several lads of my own age, and I was taken into 
confidence, and told the nicknames of the different 
masters, and initiated into certain bye-laws passed and 
strictly enforced by the pupils themselves. There were 
two boys in the fifth form, Roger Blake and Charlie 
Craven, with whom I speedily consorted. Blake was 
scarcely older than myself; Craven was two years my 
senior. 

Let me pause for a moment here to speak of Craven, 
my childish favourite, my friend, my brother, to whom I 
owe so much. School friendships are rare; but when 
they do occur, and are true, genuine friendships, not mere 
fluctuating alliances, they are among the very firmest 
bonds which men acknowledge. Charlie Craven was my 
first friend, my best friend ; his influence over me always 
vas for good, and his nature in some sort swayed mine 
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from the hour we first met under the tall elms in the 
School-close at Stoketon till the heavy day when I watched 
the familiar face fading in the shadow of that great Pre- 
sence who will some day come to me as it has come 
already to so many whom I love. 

Charlie Craven was a splendid boy to look at. He was 
fair as the morning, his features were fine and expressive, 
his chestnut curls clustered round a broad, white forehead, 
and his beautiful soul shone out from his lustrous dark 
blue eyes. And yet there was nothing effeminate in his 
looks ; his beauty was essentially of a manly type ; he was 
frank, bold, fearless, full of fun, and always ready for a 
daring exploit, provided it did not clash with his sense of 
honour, which was scrupulously fine. He was truthful to 
a proverb, for if in the school any difference of opinion 
arose, or the testimony of any one was doubted, he was at 
once referred to by both masters and boys. " Ask Craven," 
his schoolfellows would say, "he saw it, he can tell." 
" Craven, I trust to you for the whole truth," I have heard 
Dr. Richardson say more than once on occasions when 
conflicting statements were perplexing him. He was the 
imiversal favourite ; I think all in that great house loved 
him. I am sure all esteemed him, even the cowards and 
the sneaks, who of course were not wanting in so pro- 
miscuous an assembly ; and I am proud to think that 
among all these friends and allies I speedily became his 
dearest and most intimate companion. Of late years I 
have known men of rank and men of literature ; I have 
been the associate of some whose name is mighty even 
among the great ones of the earth ; my name has been 
linked with theirs ; I have taken an honourable standing 
among them, but still I am proud to know that, even in 
the days of boyhood, Charlie and I called each other 
friends, and that to the very last we were friends, fast and 
true. 

Ay, and we are friends still, though the shadowy stream 
that divides the shores of the two worlds flows betweem 
us, and though the veil that darkens the far beyond — if,. 
indeed, it be far, and not very near, as some have thought 
— Chides him and those with whom he now dwells from my 
dim sight. Of one thing I am persuaded ; over the river, 
beyond the veil, in the heavenly country, he " waits ^.tl.d 

1 
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watches for me." When I too am summoned to that 
glorious but mysterious land may my soul be calm ^id 
fearless as his soul was ere it winged its flight across the 
sea of death ; may my hope be as bright, my faith as 
stedfast, my repose as sweet as his, who knew in whom 
he trusted, and that He, his God, his Saviour, would 
keep that which was committed to Him till the blessed 
day of the restitution of all things. 

I have said so much because henceforth Craven mingles 
with my story, and because it is very sweet to me to speak 
thus of one whom I loved and honoured piore than any 
other man. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



mother's rights. 



Once settled at school, the time passed rapidly ; though 
not overworked, we were kept pretty closely to our studies, 
and in recreation time we were expected to play with a 
will, and to carry on our games with vigour. Our rules 
were few, but strictly enforced. The doctor disliked cor- 
poral punishment, nevertheless he inflicted it whenever he 
believed it to be necessary ; and though I never had the 
honour of undergoing a thrashing at his hands, I am 
sure his castigations must have been no child's-play; 
since he flogged as he did everything else^— very tho- 
roughly, and to the purpose. He used to say that he in- 
finitely preferred one sound thrashing to half a dozen 
:small canings, which vexed and irritated the lads without 
really punishing them, and only tended to harden them, 
and to dull the sense of shame which it is of so much 
importance to preserve alive and keen. The under- 
masters were not allowed to administer this special dis- 
•cipline ; no one flogged, save the doctor himself, and I 
am bound to say it was only in extreme cases that he re- 
sorted to the cane, and always with sincere reluctance. 
During the four years I spent at Stoketon, I remember 
:not half a dozen thrashings, and there were never less 
;than from three to four hundred boys in the schooL It 
iFds only for the very gravest moral offences that bpya ^ei^ 
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thus panished ; lying was always dealt with most severely, 
and at the same time the doctor was most anxious, and 
on his subordinates he succeeded in impressing the same 
anxiety — that no lad should be frightened into a lie I Mere 
equivocation or thoughtless denials of fact he would pass 
over with grave rebuke, or with earnest expostulation. He 
"wcmld say, '^ I am sure you could not intend to deceive ; 
you had not time to think ; it was very weak of you, and 
weakness unless conquered always turns to wickedness ; 
but for the present I prefer to believe that you sinned 
more in the hurry of the moment than from evil intent. 
Only remember that a habit of untruthfulness is very 
quickly established, and once established, the boy, and 
nearly always the man, is hopelessly dishonoured. This 
one thing I ask, I entreat of you all, that you tell me the 
troth, and that you speak the truth to all the masters, and 
among yourselves. Be gentlemen, or rather be Christians, 
then jou cannot fail to be all that your best friends can wish." 

But the deliberate lie was never condoned, and if it 
were persisted in, especially in the higher forms, expulsion 
was the consequence. In such cases the offender pleaded, 
parents and friends remonstrated in vain. '^ No ! " the 
doctor would steadily reply ; "I cannot, I dare not keep 
him here to demoralise the school. I must not give him 
another chance, lest I diminish the chances of three 
hundred other boys." And on one occasion when a very 
shameful lie had been told to conceal a very shameful 
fdfXt he indignantly exclaimed before the assembled 
school, " Gentlemen, we are dishonoured 1 It is known 
that lying and cheating have prevailed among us, yet we 
know not who lies or who cheats. Till the mystery is 
cleared up, till the stain is removed, we are all dis- 
honoured, I and my assistants, and yourselves, from the 
oldest to the youngest, from the first form to the last. 
Gentlemen, shall we remain thus degraded } I appeal to 
yon ; I need your support ; I call upon you to aid me to 
put away this evil thing from our midst, that we may stand 
as of old-^^ Sans peur et sans nproche ! * " 

Like the great Arnold, our doctor placed absolute con- 
fidence in the assertions of any, boy whose veracity re- 
mained tmimpeached, and he never permitted strong or 
repeated affirmations or denials. 

1 1 
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"On your honour, sir?" he would sometimes say to a 
boy whose statement seemed rather dubious. And if the 
lad replied, " On my honour," or, ** my word, sir,*' it was 
quite enough, and no more questions were put. Thus 
only the vilest dared to tell Dr. Richardson a falsehood ; 
only the very meanest and basest souls, who would have 
been mean and baseunder any circumstances, condescended 
to deceive so noble a candour, so transparent an integrity. 

« Of course the school had its disadvantages, like other 
public schools. We were not faultless ; and, in spite of 
our doctor's grand, wise government, we \lzA our weak 
points, our dark spots, our wanderings from righteousness. 
Still, I believe that a public school is nearly always to be 
preferred to a private one ; the temptations of the latter 
are of a different class, but they are temptations notwith- 
standing ; indeed, it seems impossible that any large com- 
munity to some extent isolated from the rest of the world 
— a little world of itself, in fact, whether it be composed 
of men or of women, of boys or of girls — can be exempt 
from certain perils and certain snares peculiar to its very 
existence and to its unavoidable constitutions. As a rule 
— of course there are exceptions, and perhaps you will 
think that I am unduly prejudiced in favour of the system 
under which I was educated ; but, as a rule, I have found 
that public schools turn out an average number of gentle- 
men and private schools an average number of snobs. 

I spent every Saturday and Sunday at Dovercourt, and I 
went up to the Castle every Sunday evening, and saw the 
Marchioness alone. We had what we both called " very 
nice talks," and I was alwajrs encouraged to tell every- 
thing about myself and about my companions as connected 
with myself, though any approach to small gossip or any- 
thing at all like tale-bearing was invariably repressed. I 
was questioned, too, about my progress, and exhorted to 
make good use of my opportunities. On my first visit I 
confessed to feeling disappointed at finding myself at the 
very bottom of the school. The Marchioness smiled and 
replied, "It is a disappointment that will not hurt you. 
Trust me, you will be rather glad of it some day. But, 
Hugh, I am not at all surprised." 

" Did you think, then, I was such a dunce .^ " I asked, a 
little mortified. 
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" No, my boy ; I never thought you a dunce ; you are 
very far from a dunce, Hugh ; for, like your father, you 
have excellent capacities, and may learn almost anything 
you choose. But your education was quite of too desultory 
a character; there was not sufficient method in your studies, 
and the general knowledge which you acquired from your 
private reading needed arrangement, to say the least of it. 
You knew a good many things hazily, not clearly ; also — 
do not be vexed, my dear boy — but I quickly perceived 
that you over-rated your own acquirements ; you fancied 
that you knew much more than you really did. It was 
quite natural ; it was not your fault ; you were left too long 
to the solitary life of Eaglesmere, and it was not good for 
you living entirely with people whose involuntary ignorance 
led them to rank your superior knowledge infinitely beyond 
its deserts. All sorts of wealth are comparative, you must 
observe. Martin was a scholar compared with some of 
the unlettered dalesmen about him, you were far before 
Afartin, Mr^ Gibson was far before you, old-fashioned as 
his learning was, and the standard of scholarship at Stoke- 
lon is infinitely beyond that of Mr. Gibson. As regards 
intellectual attainment, Hugh, let it be a rule with you 
never to measure yourself with your inferiors or with your 
equals in learning. Little Phoebe, in travelling south, was 
astonished to find how large a place the world actually 
was ; you are beginning to discover how much is required 
of a man, even of a boy, in these comprehensive days if 
he would take any place in the society to which he natu- 
rally belongs." 

" Ah ! I remember when Martin told me that he could 
teach me no more book-learning, I thought myself very 
far advanced indeed I I was shocked to find that Mr. 
Gibson considered that my education was yet to begin. 
But he did teach me a good many things ; it was only that 
he let me run over my Latin in a slovenly way." 

" I am sure he taught you much that will be very useful. 
I am quite satisfied with what he has done, and with what 
he has been to you — a friend rather than a tutor." 

Then I told my lady that I was to read no more story- 
books for the present, and I made her laugh about the 
jam-tarts. She entirely agreed with the doctor, and asked 
me if I confined myself entirely to lesson-books. " Oh, 
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no/' I replied, ** the doctor has lent me a book out of his 
own library, * D'Aubign6's History of the Reformation ;' 
and, do you know, I find it nearly d^ interesting as a novel. 
I am not sure but that the part about Luther is as good as 
anything in * Ivanhoe' or 'The Talisman,' and his appear- 
ing before the Diet of Worms is quite equal to the tourna- 
ment in the novel. I was so sorry to put it down when 
the preparation-bell rang 1 And then, all of a sudden, he 
is shut up in the Castle of the Warzburg, just like a real 
romance! and for a long time one hears only rumours 
about him. The doctor asked me how I liked my new 
reading, and I told him, ' Extremely ! It was almost, if 
not quite, as nice as the forbidden jam-tarts. Indeed, I 
almost thought it must be jam-tart of a different sort.' " 

" What did he say ? " 

*' He smiled in that grave, pleased way of his, and said^ 
'No, Travis, it is very good, wholesome cake! Your 
mental palate is so accustomed to sweets that I thought 
it best to give you something which should at once please 
your appetite and improve your taste. It will not do to 
confine you entirely to the porridge and the bread-and-' 
cheese and beef of your actual hard studies. Do not 
hurry with " D*Aubign6." I shall not expect you to finish 
it before Christmas.'" 

" And you are content to follow his counsel ? " 

" Quite ; he is so kind. I cannot tell you, lady, how 
kind he is to me ; but I wish 1 wish ^" 

** Tell me what you wish. Never hesitate to tell me all 
your heart. What is it that you desire ? If it can be, it 
shall be." 

** I wish — Martin would be very angry with me if he 
heard me say it — but I do wish I might be called by my 
right name." 

The Marchioness turned very pale, and sank back in 
her chair. I was afraid I had vexed her — pained her even 
— for her lovely features assumed an expression of sudden 
and intense suffering, and she sighed very deeply before 
she answered me. Then she said, in a choked sort of 
voice—*" Travis is your name. It comes to you from your 
mother's family, and it was given to you in baptism by 
your father's express desire." 

"But then," I said, wistfully, "one does not go by 
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one's Christi^ name dnlj. And I d^ Sio love the hathe 
of Vassali;' 

" So do I^ Htaglif.' It is a beautiful natffie-^a good, trae, 
honoured hatnfe ! A thousaiKi timfel^ better than Dover- 
court or Walton." And I could have fancied that she 
spoke in scorn of her lord and of her own lofty title.. 
" Bfit^ Hilgh, there are reasons why you cannot at present. 
b^ called Vassall ; they will not exist always ; there will 
conte a time when you majr call yourself by your full name 
ags^n; Only have patience, dear child; have patience 
and trust me. Would you like to leave Dovercourt, to go 
far away, quite away, where you would not see me again 
for years, perhaps never more ? " 

" Indeed and indeed, lady, I should not ! Since I knew 
you I seem to have found my mother, and all those long- 
ings after my real mother, who left me when I was a baby, 
are gone ; I am quite content to have only you. But who 
wouldy who could send me away ? Who has power over 
me ? Martin would not do it, and there is no one else 
who has the shadow of right to interfere with me. Is; 
there anybody here who is or who was my father's enemy?"* 

** There are people here to whom the name of Vassall 
was once most hateful. So much I can tell you. There- 
were reasons — I do not say justifiable reasons ; you will 
judge for yourself some day. Those people exacted a. 
promise that the objectionable name should never be 
mentioned in their hearing. I do not say it was right to- 
exact such a promise, still less would I say it was right tO' 
give it. But, Hugh, it was given. It is quite possible 
that the persons to whom I refer have by this time for- 
gotten all about it ; if they heard your name it might not 
be remembered, and as it is, though uncommon, not 
striotiy peculiar, there might be no connection, in the 
minds of those who heard, between yourself and the 
persons whom they desired to forget. Yet I think it 
wisesty Martin thinks it wisest, not to incur any danger,. 
any unpleasantness." 

"Would the danger be to myself?" 

" In a certain sense, yes. It is greatly to your interest 
that you should be unrecognised here." 

"And it would grieve you, lady, if it were discovered 
by these people that I am Captain Vassall' s son ? " 
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" It would grieve me deeply becanse of coiiseqnences. 
It would make me more unhappy than I have been since 
— since I had some heav}' troubles that came upon me 
years ago. I should be most miserable. Hug^ darling, 
I know it is much to ask of you, and I have not a mother's 
rights." 

" If you had not said that," I interrupted, " I should 
have thought you had. Wild as it seemed, I b^[an to 
think you really were my mother, my very own mother, 
the wife my dead father loved so well. And yet — and 
\%\,—you never would have deserted me ; besides, yon are 
3Iarchioness of Dovercourt. And now, too, you say 
plainly you have not a mother's rights." 

" I repeat it, Hugh. I have not a mother's rights." 
She s{>oke quite calmly, but she was veiy pale, so pale 
that I feared she would faint, and I rushed for water and 
a smelling-bottle as I had done on a previous occasion. 

" Oh, have I made you angiy t " I said at last, sorrow- 
fully ; for though she quickly recovered she sat grave and 
silent, not even looking at me, though I knelt at her feet 
and stedfastly regarded her. " I ought not to have said 
it," I continued. " Of course I knew it was only my own 
foolish fancy. And yet }*ou told me to say to you, and to 
no one else, what I thought about things. I will never 
say it again ; I will not even think it." 

** I am not angrv," she replied, with a sob in her voice ; 
"*• not at all angr}-, dearest boy. I was veij* silly, wishing 
ior what cannot be. I was wishing I had you for my son 
— ^wishing vainly, and therefore foolishly, that I had a 
mother s rights/* 

** But \-ou can have them if I give them to you," I ex- 
claimoii, eagerly. •"! will be your son in all but the 
reality if you will let me, and 1 will obey you in every- 
thing. May it be so. dear lady ? " 

A lowly delicate rose-flush tinted her pale cheeks, and 
a light that seemed bom of mingled joy and tenderness 
beameil in her sweet violet e^-es, while she answered, 
** Yes^ >x^s. it is what I wish. I have said it before. I 
will bo >vur mother, my son. my dearest son." 

"* I mu:?t not bo }vur jVutjt/." I said, lightly ; " there is 
l.orvl Felixstowe." 
'' Alu for the moment I torgc^ him. But there is room 
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in my heart, Hugh, for both you and him. I want you to 
know more of my younger children. I should like you to 
be kind to Felixstowe." 

/ The idea of being kind to the little Earl, the future 
Marquis of Dovercourt, rather confounded me. How 
could I, poor, obscure Hugh Vassall, show kindness to a 
great nobleman, as the little Felixstowe would be — nay, 
was ? For Philip Henry Augustus Frederic Walton was 
right nobly horn. The blood of half the aristocracy of 
England was in his baby veins, for the Dovercourts 
counted kindred with many a lordly house, and claimed 
even royalty itself as " distantly connected." And to one 
of such birth, and pedigree, and future state she ** wished 
me to be kind." I could not fathom it ; it was altogether 
incomprehensible. Only after I was in bed that night I 
thought of the fable of the Lion and the Mouse, and 
reflected that even so insignificant a personage as I was, 
the son of a sea captain and of the pretty country lass he 
had made his wife, might yet be useful in some humble 
way or other to the little lord. And it would be so much 
happiness, so much honour to be useful to her child. For 
as regarded Lady Dovercourt my enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. By turns I regarded her with the chivalric devo- 
tion of a boy-lover, with the filial tenderness of an only 
son, with the reverential affection of a devotee to his patron 
saint ; and sometimes it was with a mingling of all three 
that I approached her presence or thought about her ; for 
I thought about her incessantly, but never talked of her — 
no, not even to Martin, who seemed quite satisfied that it 
should be so ; nor to Margery, who on her part was some- 
what huffed that I did not retail to her my Castle experi- 
ences. 

I said I should like to be kind to Lord Felixstowe if I 
could, and the Marchioness played with my curls and looked 
fondly in my face. 

" And Lady Maude ?" I asked. 

" Oh, yes ; you must be good to Maudie, my dear little 
girl. I have been thinking — we shall be quite alone this 
Christmas — I should like you, and Phoebe of course, to 
come up here for several days. Maude likes to have 
Phoebe to play with. Would j'i^w like it, Hugh ? " 

"Oh! so much." 
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** I do hot see why it shoold not be. I will talk to nntse 
and to Sophie. Sophie has quite a passion for dresding" 
Phoebe because she is so pretty, and, as she sa^^ *sf 
gentile / si bien gentile /* And of course I shall ask Mardn. 
Yes, why should we not have a happy Christmas together ? 
But I hope Martin and Margery will not feel hurt." 

*• I do not think they will ; they never thought anything 
of Christmas beyond the regular service in the church. 
People in the north do not keep Christmas, I think." 

As indeed they did not, so far as I knew. Eaglesmere 
went dutifully to church in the morning, and then the 
observance of the day ended. There was no decking of 
church or house with hollv, no mistletoe bush to allure the 
lads and lasses, no roast beef even except at the Vicarage, 
where Dame Foster also made what she called a plum 
pudding, which I was always privileged to taste, and which 
I have since discovered to be altogether unworthy of taking 
rank as an orthodox Christmas pudding. I have never 
studied cookery, but experience leads me to conclude that 
the principal ingredients in Mrs. Foster's annual produc- 
tion were suet and treacle. The truth being that the good 
creature was a daleswoman bom and bred, and in those 
parts the plum pudding was scarcely traditional. 

Margery always made what she called a " Christmas 
pudding ;" she made it with great solemnity, and Phoebe 
and I duly appreciated it. It was nothing more nor less 
than a huge rice pudding made with plenty of new milk, 
well sweetened with coarse brown sugar, seasoned with 
abundance of spice, cinnamon predominating, and glorified 
with plums, which Phoebe and I were always expected **to 
stone." And stone them we did to our heart's content, but 
as we preferred them in the state in which they arrived 
from the grocer's, I am afraid the pudding was considerably 
mulcted in the matter of plums. However, as Margery 
sagely said, if we ate them out of the pudding we could hot 
have them in it, and bairns would be bairns. The making 
of that marvellous Christmas pudding always put Margery 
into the most amiable of moods. The sugar which she 
used so lavishly seemed to interpenetrate her whole being,; 
and she was gracious to everybody, only scolding Martin 
just a little, lest he should think her /^. 

" Then for my sake," said the Marchioness, after the 
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Christmas project had been talked over, " you will be eoh- 
tent to be Hugh Travis only ?** 

" Qiiif e cxintent, since you say it is best." 

" My dear boy, it is best. Now be quite happy, and I — 
will always call you Hugh Vassall when we are quite alone. 
But you must go ; it is getting late. Good night, Hugh 
Vassall." 

Such were my Sunday-night visits. All this time the 
Marquis was away somewhere — in the uttermost parts of 
the earth for aught 1 knew or cared. Lady Olive and hei- 
governess were still oil a visit to the maternal aunt of the 
former, and Lady Juliana Rashleigh had not yet returned 
from Dieppe, Whither she had betaken herself early in 
October. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LADY OLIVE. 



Phcbbb tod I went to the Castle on Christmas-eve, and 
w© were taken, as on the occasion of our first visit, to Mrs. 
Miller's room, where we found Mr* Drew, the house- 
stewafd, Mr. Spanker, the butler, Mam' sell Sophie, and 
our old friend Mn Duckett. 

They were all sitting round the fire when we entered, 
except Mr. Drew, who was buttoning up his great-coat pre- 
paratory to his cold ride across the park ; for it was a real 
orthodox Christmas-time, and the snow lay silvery white 
upon the ground. 

" How d'ye do, Travis ?" said Mr, Drew, familiarly. 
Though I did not like the man, I had somehow become 
intimate with him. He was fond of talking to me on 
various subjects. He affected to treat me as much older 
tlan I really was, and though I could not, for the life of 
me, help entertaining a curious distrust of him, I felt 
secretly flattered by his smooth and complimentary dis- 
course. 

" I am quite well, thank you, Mr. Drew," I answered. 
" May I wish you a merry Christmas ? " 

"As many as you please, Travis! As for you, you are 
sure to enjoy yourself as my lady's guest." 
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** Lord Felixstowe's guest," corrected Mrs. Miller. 

The steward drew his riding-whip slowly through his 
fingers, and smiled a queer sort of smile. He had far- 
seeing little black eyes, deeply set under the shaggiest of 
eyebrows, and just then they twinkled with an undefinable 
expression. He looked at me over his spectacles ; gold- 
rimmed they were, and he was seldom without them, and 
said, ** Ah, yes, verj' kind of the little Earl ! But he is 
rather aspiring in his choice of pla}'fellows, don't you 
think?" 

" Aspiring ! " said Mr. Duckett. " As how, Mr. Drew ? 
Now, begging Master Hugh's parding, and I'm sure he'll 
agree with me, I should say — condescending/" 

" I meant with regard to age," drily returned Mr. Drew. 
** Travis is more than twice as old as our young Lord, and 
I should think nursery games and baby chatter were 
scarcely in Travis's way." 

"Oh! Master Travis will be with my lady; he enter- 
tains her much," said Sophie. " She has grown quite 
affectionate towards him. La petite Ph6b6 will play with 
my lord and with leetle Lady Maude. Miladi Maude is 
in eagerness for your arrivement, Mees Ph6b6, who has 
watched for you across the park ever since she has dined. 
And she have a beautiful new doll to show you, and its 
toilette is ravishing — superbe ! I do assure you. I did it 
myself; it is a poupie — that is, a doll— of extraordinary 
merits. Also I have a lovely toilette for you, ma petite 
<inge / Miladi choose it herself. It is necessary that we 
try it on. The sash is wide — comme faT* — holding her 
hands about twelve inches apart — "and bleu! — bleu like 
the sky, and like your beaux yeuXy ma petite I Allans! 
Jlon-Jour^ Monsieur Drew ! Remember me, I pray you, on 
the /our de PAn;** and Sophie carried off Phoebe to the 
MiirHcry (juartcrs, and the little girl went well contented. 
She h;i(l grown very fond of the good-natured Sophie, and 
ivhi* waM picking up little bits of French with amazing 
liMllity, u\\\r\\ to Martin's admiration and to Margeiy^s 
iititMfVMiM r, for it was her settled opinion that no good 
HMtl(l <*vrr (ouk; out of France. The hostile sentiments 
with will* li ill tlu; commencement of the present century 
Wf. llHtUhf^rti regarded our neighbours across the Channel 
IfMl l}M|j»'M'fl in the lonely dales and valleys of the far 
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North long after it had faded from the minds of English 
people generally, and Margery clung pertinaciously to the 
cherished dogmas of her youth. To her thought the 
French were innately bloodthirsty, treacherous, and 
licentious — " a nation of assassins, liars, and adulterers,*' 
as she calmly assured Mr. Duckett, who talked fluently 
about his Parisian experiences and declaimed against our 
insular prejudices. And to learn their language was next 
door to learning their ways, she maintained; Mam'sell 
Sophie might be a decent girl, she looked like one, she 
acknowledged, but still she was French, and she wished 
she was far enough from Phoebe, that was all. Martin 
however overruled the old lady's objections so far as to 
restrain her from actually interfering, though, in con- 
sequence, he had to suffer something in the way of re- 
proaches on the score of his own unfaithfulness as a 
religious professor and a son of the Established Churchy 
and also to listen patiently or impatiently, according to his 
mood, to certain doleful prophecies as to what " the end 
of it all would be." 

" We sail see I we sail see ! " she cried, sitting in her 
chair of state, and nodding her head sagaciously. 

" Nae I*' said Martin, with stolid humour ; " nae, woman ! 
ye wunna see, for ye'U be gane to glory lang afore that. 
Ye clane forget that ye* re seventy 'fewer I ^^ a fact of which 
poor Margery, as we know, hated to be reminded, and of 
which she was kept in perpetual remembrance by her un- 
gallant old spouse. She was right in one particular, it did 
Phoebe no good to be continually lauded for her prettiness, 
and already the little girl was giving herself the airs of a 
conscious beauty, and displaying a precocious taste for 
finery. As for her old Eaglesmere frocks and bonnets, 
she protested against putting them on, and wept bitterly, 
and kepi as much as possible out of sight when compelled 
by her inflexible grandmother to wear them. 

Poor little Phoebe I she did look very lovely that evening 
when she came down into the crimson drawing-room with 
Lady Maude and Lord Felixstowe ; Sophie and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerdd, the head nurse, following in the rear. Phoebe wore 
a plain white frock, of course, but it was fine, and soft, 
and gauzy with beautiful embroidery round the bottom 
and the sleeves. The vaunted blue sash was indeed very 
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handsome and of the loveliest cerulean tint ; ribbons of 
the same delicate hue tied up the sleeves and »iooded the 
lovely golden ringlets, and blue kid boots encased the tiny 
feet. What with the shiny curls, the lily and rose com- 
plexion, the azure eyes, the sylph-like form, and the 
elegant toilette^ Sophie might well say she was ^^chanmrnk 
comme une veritable fee.** And Phoebe knew as well as did 
the Marchioness that charmante meant charming, and that 
fee was equivalent to fay or fairy. She was banning to 
have an insatiable appetite for flattery, and she liked com- 
pliments in French quite as well as in English, and perhaps 
a little better. If she could not always exactly tianalate 
them, she caught their general meaning with wondrans 
aptitude. 

Lady Maude was a few months younger than Phoebe, but 
quite as tall. She was a very handsome child, with clear 
olive skin, ruby lips, rich, black, silken hair, and daik, 
lustrous eyes. A greater contrast to Phcebe and to her 
own little brother could not be well imagined. But Phesbe 
was probably as pretty as she ever would be, while the 
glorious beauty which distinguished Maude in after years 
was only dimly foreshadowed in her budding childish 
charms. She too wore a white frock, but there was some- 
thing about it more elaborate than Phoebe's, and her sash, 
and ribbons, and shoes were scarlet, or crimson, or car- 
mine — I am not sure which — but they accorded well wi^ 
the carnation bloom upon her cheeks, and with the carved 
coral necklace and pendant round her shapely little neck. 

I^ord Felixstowe was the sort of little boy that ladies 
call **a love" and "a darling." He was fairer than 
Phccbo ; his skin was of marble-like whiteness, his featmres 
])rrftH:t, and his violet eyes and golden brown hair exactlyre- 
Hcnibling those of his beautiful lady mother. In fact, he was 
HN like tho Marchioness as he could be in feature and com- 
plrxion, but her rather peculiar expression he had certainly 
itut inhrritcd. Perhaps, though, such a baby can scarcely 
tip Rfiid to have any fixed expression. He was a sweet, 
rUKAKi^K (•hild, docile and loving, but with a spirit of bis 
nwti nrvrrtliolcss ; a fine, promising little lad, that any 
tnnii might have been proud to call son and heir — ^thatany 
itinihnr might have rejoiced to fondle as her own. 

't'itr numc and Sophie went away, and we were left alone 
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with the Marchioness. She was in excellent spirits that 
evening ; she sang to us, she played with us, she told us 
wondeiful stones till it was time for Lord Felixstowe to be 
borne away to bed. He pouted and fretted a little at first, 
but it was long past his usual bed-time, and, as Mrs. 
Fitzgerald said, *' the longer he stayed the longer he would 
want to stc^ till he grew fractious with weariness.'* Finally, 
the Marchioness carried him away in her own a.rms, pro- 
mising him that s)ie would undress him herself, and tell 
him stories till he went to sleep. 

She turned as she left the room— ra fair, fair picture, the 
exquisitely lovely young mother, with her lovely child 
clinging to her neck. Maude and Phoebe were very busy in 
arranging a beautiful bright case of bon-bons just arrived 
from Paris, and they had also a dissected map of England 
waiting to be put together. They were fully occupied with 
their playthings and with each other. The Marchioness 
pointed to a table on which were a reading-lamp, some 
fine engravings, and several volumes of ** Nature-printed 
Ferns ; " there she thought I should find amusement till 
she returned. 

I might have gone on being amused and edified till 
midnight had I not been interrupted. I was delighted 
with the engravings of foreign churches and cathedrals, 
Italian lakes, ruins of ancient Rome, and Alpine mountain 
solitudes. I was hanging entranced over the Hospice of 
St. Bernard when the door opened, and I looked up to see 
if the Marchioness had returned, for I heard a rustling as 
of silk. 

Not Lady Dovercourt, but Lady Olive, her step-daughter, 
the girl who had so strangely excited me when I saw her 
in church that first Sunday morning at Dovercourt! 
Though I had heard she might be expected home at 
Christmas, I had almost forgotten her existence. Nothing 
had been said about her that evening ; indeed, I found 
afterwards that there had been a mistake ; the Marchioness 
had understood she was not returning till New Year s Eve. 

Lady Olive walked in with an air, and went straight to 
the table where the two little girls were sitting with their 
anns intertwined and their faces very close together. 
"Well, Maude,'' ^id the elder sister, "I'm come back 
again." 
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Maude sprang up to be embraced, but Lady Olive put 
her coldly away. " Don't, child," she said, in the tone of 
a young lady of fashion ; '* do you not see that your fingers 
are sticky ? There ! you are spoiling my lace-tucker/* 

Phoebe, in the meanwhile, was seized with a sudden fit 
of shyness. She was quite at home now at the Castle, but 
Lady Olive was a stranger, and though not much taller 
than herself, spoke and looked as if she were ten years older. 

"Who is that child ?** she demanded authoritatively of 
her sister. 

Phoebe turned crimson, and the tears trembled in her 
eyes. I could willingly have shaken the young lady, not- 
withstanding all the chivalrous notions concerning the 
gentler sex which I had learned from Sir Walter Scott, 
and which had also been sedulously implanted by my old 
tutor Mr. Gibson. 

** It is Phoebe Milner/* replied Maude, rather astonished. 
She had grown so accustomed to Phoebe that she could not 
comprehend Olive's haughty unfamiliarity. 

"Phoebe Milner !" And the slim neck drew itself up 
and the haughty eyelids drooped. " Oh ! the lodge- 
keeper's granddaughter ! What is she doing here ? " 

Maude was silent with consternation. I marched quickly 
to the rescue. 

" Phoebe Milner is here," I said, boldly, ** because Lady 
Maude wished for her company, and the Marchiones s was 
so good as to invite her to spend Christmas at the Castle." 

" Oh / oh ! Indeed ! Thank you ! " 

It is impossible to put into words the concentration of 
scorn that was in her words and in her look. She turned 
away to the fire, and compared her watch with the little 
French pendule on the chimney-piece, for the fairy clock 
was then ringing out one of its sweet, silvery-chiming 
quarters. 

It was a quarter to nine ; I always remember that. The 
little girls sat still, sorrowful and dismayed. 

Having put away the pretty golden toy, and played with 
a diamond locket that flashed and glittered on the " lace 
tucker" she had spoken of, she turned suddenly, and 
came up to me close to where I was standing by the 
grand pianoforte. Her words fell slowly and distinctly — 
** Are you too invited — hoy ? " 
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" Certainly, Lady Olive, or I should not be here." 

She eyed me with supreme disdain ; then, in tones that 
seemed to freeze one like a breath from glacial regions, 
she said, " How dare you * Lady Olive ' me ? Why do you 
not say * my lady ' like the rest of your equals ? Just 
understand, boy, that I never permit impertinences, and 
that I always keep common people — ^vulgar boys, for 
instance — in their places." 

** I am not a vulgar boy, Lady Olive, ^^ 

" You dare talk to me ? You are vulgar, I say ; you are 
the old lodge-keeper's grandson ; your parents were com- 
mon people ; you are lowly bom ! " 

" Well, Lady Olive ? " 

I was quite as cool as she, and to the full as self-pos- 
sessed and haughty. 

" Well / how dare you ? How dare you^ boy ? I am 
nobly homy 

** Indeed ! Had you not told me so. Lady Olive Walton,, 
I never should have guessed it." 

" I will not stay a minute longer to be insulted by a, 
beggar ! " she cried, the tears flashing in her black eyes*. 
"I will not stay in the Castle. I will go to my Aunt 
Juliana. I shall tell Miss Flogg to get ready this instant.. 
Oh, you wicked, vulgar, dreadful hoy ! " And she swept. 
out of the room and was gone, leaving an awful silence 
behind her. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FOUR YEARS. 



I FIND that if I am to finish my story in anything like a 
reasonable space of time I must begin to get over the 
ground a little more quickly. I must give general rather 
than detailed accounts of my boyhood's experiences ; I 
must go on from year to year rather than from month to 
month and from week to week. Indeed, after I was fairly 
settled at Dovercourt and Stoketon the course of events 
flowed pretty evenly ; and though everything that hap- 
pened, however immaterial, doubtless told upon me in 
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some way or other, I had not many adventures which 
needed to be recorded. 

Strange to say, I heard nothing more from Lady Olive 
after her outburst. She appeared next day among ns, and 
gradually thawing was even quite gracious to Phoebe. I 
could not say that she was cold or haughty to myself, for 
she simply ignored me, never by any chance addressing 
me, never referring to my presence, never looking at me, 
unless by accident I happened to cross her point of vision, 
and then she regarded me with the sort of vacant stare 
one often fixes on pieces of furniture when one's mind is 
entirely pre-occupied. The Marchioness must have noticed 
her behaviour, but she did not interfere. Between my 
lady and her step-daughter there was evidently a repressed 
antagonism ; they understood each other without ever 
coming to an explanation. The Marchioness never exer- 
cised over Lady Olive the authority which her position 
gave her ; she treated her always kindly and politely, bnt 
rather as a woman than a child. Indeed, there was not 
much that was childlike about Lady Olive, and she alwajrs 
gave herself the airs of one bom in the purple. She, <» . 
her part, showed a due respect for her father's wife, and 
as no particular obedience was required it was not difficult 
to render so much outward deference as kept up appear- 
ances before the world. 

But she spoilt my pleasure, that proud, scornful, 
patrician girl. Without speaking to me or looking at me 
she interfered with me continually. I was always thinking 
about her ; I listened to every word she uttered. If I 
spoke in her presence I wondered what she thought of my 
utterance ; if she were out of the room I wondered when 
she would re-enter it. In her absence I was uneasy, in 
her presence miserable ; even the sweet companionship of 
my lady could not atone for all that I endured through 
Lady Olive Walton. I never told the Marchioness how 
she affected me; some instinct always sealed my lips when 
I would fain have poured out my trouble. Somediing — ^I 
knew not what — warned me not to talk to my lady adbont 
the Marquis or his eldest daughter. And the Marchioness 
herself I soon perceived scrupulously avoided the mention 
of Lady Olive's name. During the whole of my visit of 
ten days I think — nay, I am sure — it never once in all our 
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private iiU-a-tites escaped her lips. Happily I was discreet 
enough to keep silence also. 

If I remember atight it was the afternoon of the. last 
day of our visit ; on the morrow we were going home to 
the Grate-house, and I was sitting alone in the great con- 
servatory, with a bulky volume of Froissart on my knees, 
poring over the pages, which with their old, dim type 
were becoming very indistinct in the fading, wintry twi- 
light. At last I could not see another word, and I let the 
volume slide to my feet, while I delivered myself up to re- 
flections on the strange but delightful life of the chivalric 
ages of which I had been reading. Soothed by the still- 
ness and the fragrance of the atmosphere and lulled by 
the warmth I suppose I fell asleep, for I certainly had 
something to say to Philip Augustus and his unfortunate 
wife Ingeborg. 

The next minute, however, as it seemed to me, I was 
wide awake again. Somebody or bodies had entered the 
conservatory and were conversing in a low tone close to 
where I sat, and divided from me only by a screen of 
bushy camellias, against which a seat was placed, so that 
I and the talkers were back to back, two or three feet of 
leaves and flowers alone intervening. The voices I knew 
— they were those of Lady Olive and her governess, Miss 
Flogg, of whom I have said to little because I so cordially 
despised and distrusted her. They were speaking French 
when I first heard them. Miss Flogg had been educated 
alternately in a Parisian pension and in a Parisian convent, 
and in consideration of these advantages had been selected 
from a score and upwards of candidates by the Lady 
Juliana Rashleigh to fill the post of governess to her 
august niece the Lady Olive Walton. 

But Lady Olive naturally preferred her own language, 
and after a few sentences exchanged she relapsed into 
English, and I heard her say, " How cold it is. And I 
thought if we came in here we should be warm. 1 declare, 
Flogg, you have left the door open. Do you mean to 
kill all the plants ? Go and shut it this moment." 

"Yottr legs are younger than mine, Lady Olive, and 
when I was a girl I did not expect my governess to wait 
upon ffii. Ma fail if I had I should greatly have asto- 
nished her and have been disappointed myself." 

K 2 
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" Very likely. Your governesses were your equals, 
perhaps your superiors ; you were not Lady Sarah Ann 
Flogg. Faugh ! how it sounds. Don't be stupid, Flogg. 
Go and shut the door this moment when I tell you." 

Flogg went obediently, and grimly I have no doubt. 
She knew from past experiences that it was hopeless to 
compete with her pupil on the vexed question of authority. 
They had had many a skirmish, these two, in the days that 
had gone by ; and the encounters, though at first dubious 
as to result, gradually became more decided in issue, and 
at length Flogg grew accustomed to being beaten, and 
finding expostulation vain, and protestation useless, and 
not caring to relinquish a position at once lucrative and 
honourable, wisely decided to succumb. So under pro- 
test — very slight protest sometimes — Sarah Ann Flogg^ 
spinster, aged thirty-eight, obeyed Lady Olive Walton, 
eldest daughter of the Marquis of Dovercourt, aged 
eleven. But then the Lady Olive was nobly bom; and 
Flogg, her pupil always called her " Flogg," was nobody in 
particular. Her papa was an obscure veterinary surgeon. 
Her mamma — but it does not matter who Mrs. Flogg 
was. Probably in discussing her antecedents it might 
have been said of her, as it was said of another ignoble 
personage the other day by a novelist of repute, ** Com- 
ment est-elle nee T^ ** Elk tCest pas nie^^ And Lady Olive 
was " nie de tous les cotisr , 

Flogg came back again ; " You are sure you have 
caught the latch, Flogg "^ There is something the matter 
with that door. You might have slipped the bolt, no one 
will come in from the rose garden at this time of ^ight." 

'* It is all safe. Lady Olive. Mais parlez franfais, parlez 
francatSf je vous prie^ 

" I shall not parlez franfais. Don't be stupid, Flogg ; 
you know I chose to speak English out of the school- 
room." 

" Eh^ lien ! You always will have your own way, Lady 
Olive." 

" Certainly I will. Ah ! it is comfortable in here. How 
I do hate the cold. I shall sit here for an hour, Flogg." 

" But it will be necessary to dress. Lady Olive." 

" I can dress in five minutes. My hair does anyhow, 
and I do not use cosmetics. It takes a great deal of time 
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to make up a complexion, does it not, Flogg ? It seems 
to me that if once you take to rouge, and all that sort of 
thing, your face must be always wanting a little touching 
tip ? Don't you find it so ?" 

" Really, Lady Olive, one would imagine that — I 
painted /" 

" And so you do. What is the use of pretending with 
me ? " 

" Wait a few years. Lady Olive, wait a few years before 
you pass judgment. Your own complexion " 

"You will be good enough to leave my complexion 
alone, Flogg. I did not sit down here to talk nonsense. 
Did Sophie tell you this morning when that boy and his 
sister were going away ?" 

" They are going to-morrow, I believe. What a vulgar 
boy he is ! " 

" Horribly vulgar ; and yet I suppose like the rest of 
his class." 

" The boy would be well enough if he knew his place, 
and did not give himself airs. He is extremely handsome." 

Of course I listened attentively. Listeners do occa- 
sionally hear something good of themselves, you perceive. 

Lady Olive continued : " Yes, he is really handsome. 
It is quite a pity he is not a gentleman. But not being a 
gentleman, the only thing is to have nothing to say to him, 
and to resent his presence here." 

*' I am sure I cannot think what the Marchioness was 
about when she asked him. There is some strange con- 
nection between her and that old man at the Gate-house. 
Can he be her father, or her uncle, do you think ? " 

" Certainly not ! Hold your tongue, Flogg, and leave 
the Marchioness alone. I would recommend you to avoid 
the discussion of family affairs if you wish to retain your 
situation." 

I cannot describe the tone and air with which the girl 
made these remarks. If I were queer and too old for my 
years, as all the dalespeople had averred, here was some 
one infinitely queerer, far older for her age. Eleven I she 
ought to have been five-and-twenty at the least. Her 
•voice even had no childish ring in it, but it was strangely 
3weet and clear; her intonation I suppose was perfect, 
and her French — in after years, when I could judge — was 
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quite as good as her English, ^reezingly her accents fell 
on that hushed, warm, fragrant air, yet with a peculiarly 
silvery sound that reminded me of the higher notes of a 
flute or the pianissimo of a clarionet ; and I knew exactly 
how she wreathed her slender neck and threw back her 
small finely-shaped head, and with what supreme disdain 
she regarded her companion. 

Miss Flogg replied, ** Really, Lady Olive, you need not 
be so sharp. I only say what other people say. / think 
it is very odd indeed that her ladyship should be so inte- 
rested in that sort of people, putting herself upon an 
equality with them, as one might say, and then having 
those children here. It is an insult to you, Lady Olive, 
and I wonder you do not feel it as such ! " 

" How do you know that I do not feel it to be an in- 
sult ? '' 

" Well, I dare say you do. I see you assert your dig- 
nity, and, nobly bom as you are, you are quite right.** 

**My dignity can take care of itself," returned Lady 
Olive, shortly. " Let us go into the house ; the perfume 
of something or other is overpowering, and I am tired of 
your conversation. And, as you go to your room, tell 
Caramel not to come to me this evening ; I shall dress 
myself." 

" You cannot do your hair. Lady Olive ; Caramel had 
better do your hair." 

**I can do an)^hing I choose to do, and I do not 
choose to be bored with Caramel this evening ; I wish to 
be quiet." 

Next day Phoebe and I went home ; it seemed very dull 
at the Gate-house after the Castle, and Phoebe actually 
indulged in tears when her grandmother made her sit 
down to hem a duster. "It was all so different," she 
whispered to me, "and granny was so cross, and she 
wished very much she might live at the Castle always ; it 
must be a fine thing to be Lady Maude." Poor little 
Phoebe, I pitied her with all my heart, for she was under 
Margery's rule, from which I was pretty nearly emanci- 
pated. And Margery, in her conscientious desire to train 
up the little girl in the way she should go, said and did 
many things which were extremely disagreeable and diffi- 
cult to bear. 
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Margery thought that, to do your duty by a child, you 
must never let it have its own way, save on very rare and 
especial occasions. You must be continually crossing 
and thwarting it and repressing it ; you must show it that 
just what it likes is not at all good for it, and you must 
exact from it not only due obedience, but a slavish sub- 
mission of word and thought as well as action. 

One day it dawned upon Margery that Phoebe thought 
her in the wrong — ^as indeed she was, having been glar- 
ingly imjust, and I think untruthful also, for injustice and 
truth cannot go together. 

" Ye think I'm wrang ? " screamed Margery, pulling off 
her spectacles as she spoke, and flinging her knitting de- 
fiantly on to the table. " Dinna ye ken I'm alius right, 
ye li'le good-for-nowt wean ? " 

There was no response. Phoebe's cheeks were of a 
lovely, deep pink, and she sewed with a demure and pains- 
taking air that was exceedingly diverting to an on-looker ; 
but she kept silent. So Margery resumed, "What! ye 
winna spake when ye' re spoken to.^^ Oh, ye wicked, 
sinfu' bairn ! Ye'll come to a bad end, Phoebe." 

" No, I won't ! " said Phoebe, quietly. 

"An' ye dare contradick me — me, ye li'le hizzie ; I say 
ye fvuIiJ* 

"But I will not," returned Phoebe, beginning to be 
roused ; " I will come to a good end." 

" Ye'll come to whatten end t' Lord pleases." 

" And if I want to be good, the Lord will make me 
good. H^s nae wrang ivir," continued Phoebe, lapsing 
into her native dialect, as we are all apt to do when much 
excited. " God's nae like folk ; He kens things, and He's 
nae spitefu'." 

" An' I s'pose I'm speetfu' ? Weel, ye shanna ca' me 
speetfu' for nowt. I'll sort ye ! I'll teach ye to talk to 
me I Noo, I'll jist give ye sech a whippin' as ye haven't 
had sin' ye tored yer new frock ganging after t' nuts on 
Sabbath-day. Come ye here, and feel t' weight o* my 
hand, lassie i " 

And Phoebe got a downright good whipping in good 
old-fashioned style. 

" Theer 1 " said Margery, when her fingers tingled so 
sharply that she was fain to desist, " I hope ye've had 
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eneuch, an' I hope ye'll feel t' smart a' t* rest o' t* week, 
ye sinfu* bairn ! Fll teach ye to be makin' speeches to 
me ; an* next time I'll gie it to ye mair wusser." 

Phoebe was fairly vanquished, and she sat in a comer 
and cried bitterly, till Mr. Duckett came in, and then she 
got up and ran away, ashamed that he should see her 
tear-stained face, and hear of the ignominious discipline 
to which she had been subjected. 

" Why, what's the matter with the little maid } " he in- 
quired as soon as Phoebe had disappeared. " Mrs. Wray, 
you mustn't let her spoil her pretty face with crying ; no- 
thing spoils beauty like fretting, I'm told, and I can quite 
believe it; for when I've been worrited and harassed 
myself, as I have been when my lord has been down at 
Dovercourt, I'm sure I've been quite concerned when I've 
looked at myself in the glass to see how I've gone off. 
And as for my calves ! bless you, Mrs. Wray, I should not ^ 
have any calves if I was to be worrited continual ! But 
there, the little 'uns shouldn't know anything about 
worrits ; time enough for that when the world begins to 
put upon them and hustle them about. Now, if I'd a 
child I'd never vex it." 

" Then ye'd be a big fule," said Margery, unceremo- 
niously, ** an' it's reight an' gude to sort bairns at times." 
" Do you meant beat them ? " 

Margery explained that she did. That whippings, duly 
administered, were essential to children's well-being on 
earth, and to their salvation hereafter; that it was as 
much a parent's duty to chastise a child as to feed it and 
clothe it. " An' bairns kens it's for their gude : they dinna 
like it. We nane on us likes t' rod, but we maun thole it 
for a' that. And whatten's mair, t' Scripturs orders it ; it's 
written i' t' Beuk ye ken — * Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.' " 

'* I really do not remember that text, Mrs. Wray," 
replied Mr. Duckett ; " and I'll make bold to say it's not 
in the Bible." 

** Nae i' t' Bible ? I'll seek it for ye this minnit. I'm 

afeard ye dinna read t' Holy Beuk as ye suld, Mr. Duckett." 

** I am afraid I do not, Mrs. Wray; but I know the 

Bible pretty well. I had a good mother once — she didn't 

beat me tho' — and I'll bet you anything you like you will 
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not find those words in the Bible if you overhaul it chap- 
ter by chapter from Genesis to Revelation ! *' 

"It's in t* Proverbs," returned Margery ; " in t' Proverbs 
o' Solomon ! " and reaching down the great Bible used 
for our family devotions she turned to the book of Pro- 
verbs, and hunted diligently for her text. " I thowt," she 
said at last, " that I could put my varra finger on*t reight 
awa', but I canna see it just t' noo ! But there's what 
comes to same thing, Mr. Duckett. List ye noo ! * He 
that spareth the rod hateth his own son.' And further on, 
* Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy 
soul spare for his crying ; ' and plenty mair on them ; and 
ni bide by t' Beuk, Mr. Duckett." And Margery shut up 
the Bible triumphantly, and resumed her knitting. 

"It don't answer, tho'," said Mr. Duckett, slowly, 
shaking his head. "It didn't answer in that case, you 
know, Mrs. Wray." 

Margery looked puzzled. " Whatten's in t' Beuk maun 
answer, whether or noo it's to our likin's," she said, 
gravely. " Drat t' stocken ! I've drappit anither stitch i' 
t' iiarrerin'. My een are nae sae gleg as onst they wur. 
What mean ye by it didna answer ? " 

" Well, it was one of two things ; either King Solomon 
did not practise what he preached, or else the rod system 
failed ; for there was Rehoboam, you know — his son — and 
he was a reg'lar good-for-nought and ne*er-do-weel." 

Margery opened her mouth in sheer dismay. This was 
a view of the subject for which she was totally unprepared, 
^nd which she could not answer. At last she replied, 
"Weel, noo, I niver thowt o' Rehoboam. Fraps Solo- 
mon wur too nesh wi* him." 

" I think he may be excused if he were, for if he ear- 
ned out his precepts at all, he must have had plenty to do. 
^or, ye see, he had a thousand wives, counting in his con- 
cubines — which he might very well have done without, I 
think— and if only five hundred of them had families, 
W think, now, what a heap of children there must have 
^^en, and what a lot of rods Solomon must have worn out 1 
^ J it's easy to give advice, but none so easy to live up to 
^t. Solomon made more mistakes than with Rehoboam, 
* 8^ess. His seven hundred wives, princesses, must have 
»^6en a handful for him, to say nothing of the three hun- 
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dred huzzies that never had their marria^-lineg : I doA't 
wonder he was such a miserable old man." 

" Miserable ! — Solomon miserable 1 " 

*' The man that wrote Ecclesiastes could not have been 
very happy. Why, it*s all grumbling till jnst at the last — 
gmmbling and finding fault with the good things God 
had given him. Solomon was what in these days we call 
a fast man — clever, but fast, and very much to blame in 
regard of women. And when such as he have lived their 
life they're sure to say, * Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.' '* 

" But ye suldna find fault wi' t' Beuk o' Holy Scriptor. 
And Ecclesiastes is Scriptur, tho' Ecclesiastio^ ain't. I 
haven't been a parish clerk's wife for nowt, ye see. I ken 
a' aboot the Cannons and t' Tocrypha, tho' why they sold 
ca' the beuks cannons — ^which be big murdering guns — I 
canna tell. But t' 'Pocrypha sounds grand; don't it? I 
alius corned down wi* t' 'Pocrj-pha in past days, when my 
neebors tried to argue wi' me, and t* 'Pocrypha alius shut 
'em up at ance." 

" You are quite learned, Mrs. Wray." 

" Nae, not I ! But I've hed advantages, ye see. I've 
had to my ain man a parish clerk, which office, ye ken, 
is next the parson's. A parish clerk maun be a know- 
ledgeable man, and spake wi* authority." 

Mr. Duckett smiled, remembering doubtless how often 
he had heard Martin decried and his authority set at 
naught ; but he continued, gravely, " Do not think I am 
a scoffer, Mrs. Wray ; I reverence the Bible as much as 
you do, but in a different way. I look upon the Book of 
Ecclesiastes as a terrible warning. God let Solomon 
write it that all the folk that lived after might learn a 
solemn lesson, that if they wasted the good things that 
God gave them and went after strange women, as Solomon 
did, there would come a time when they would take no 
pleasure in anything, but say with him, * All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.' " 

" But Solomon built t* Temple ? " 

"Ay, sure he did, and he's been honoured for it ever 
since ; but it is not enough to do one good, great action in 
your youth, and run to waste ever after. I'm not a good 
fellow, I know ; I run to waste half my time, I'm afraid ; 
but I mind what my mother taught me. She was a real 
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saint, was my mother — not a cant, you understand, not 
one of your long-faced, sour, fault-finding, miserable sin- 
ners that is always calling God's good world a howling 
wilderness, but a cheerful, happy, bustling little woman, 
full of love to God and to all His creatures, and rejoicing 
in everything that happened to her. She's been in heaven 
these ten years ; she'll be looking out for me, I guess, 
some day. It's a great thing to have had a real good 
mother. And now I must be going; her ladyship is 
driving to Southam, and I am to attend her. But be quite 
sure, Mrs. Wray, that the good Lord doesn't like little 
children to be whipt. As they get bigger they may, espe- 
cially boys may, want a good licking now and then, but 
the little 'uns never. There's a way to do without the rod, 
I reckon; Jesus Christ never said aught about beating 
children, but He did say, ' Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me,' and ' Feed My lambs.' " 

The vacation having expired, I returned to Stoketon, and 
it was arranged that I should henceforth board entirely in 
Dr. Richardson's house instead of spending the Sunday, as 
heretofore, at Dovercourt. To my great satisfaction I 
found I was no longer in the lowest form. The doctor 
told me that I had worked well, and honourably deserved 
arise. 

And now commenced a quiet and uneventful period of 
my life. For four years and rather more there were no 
great changes. I remained at Stoketon, rising higher and 
higher in the school, till at length I reached the goal of 
my desires. 

I became Dux ! 

Roger Blake and Charlie Craven were my chief friends. 
Roger I liked and esteemed, and he possessed a certain 
solidity of character and soundness of judgment on which 
I could always rely. But Craven was my hero, my king, 
my more than brother, and my soul was knit to him as was 
the soul of David unto Jonathan. We did everything 
together ; we shared one study as we grew up to the pri- 
. vilege of a private study, permitted only to the two highest 
forms ; we slept in the same dormitory, we took the same 
walks, played on the same side at cricket and football ; we 
were generally seen together, and it was always understood 
that to affront Craven was to affront Travis, and vice versa. 
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But that was only the outward life ; it was the inner life 

which we so peculiarly shared together ; we confided to 

each other all our hopes, and beliefs, and bo}dsh dreams. 

I laid bare to Charlie, and Charlie laid bare to me, the 

inmost recesses of the heart. I only had one reservation ; * 

I never breathed a syllable of the singular relations between 

myself and Lady Dovercourt. 

Very pleasant wert thou to me, dear friend of my youth, 

and very precious is thy sainted memory. I envy Tennyson, 

who could write " In Memoriam." But there are other In 

Memoriams than the great poet's, unwritten, unspoken, but 

not the less pathetic to him who breathes them only in 

solitude and in silence. And the other day I stood upon 

the shore, with the great waves rising round me, and I 

said — 

" Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, oh, sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me ! " 

No, never in this world ; but, thank God ! our friendships, 
our loves are not for this world only. One may think 
sadly and tenderly on the "day that is dead," but the sun 
that sets in clouds and rain and amid the gathering shades 
of night will rise 7i%dXn— yonder ! Where is "yonder"? 
That it concerns us not to know. Only God knows, and 
that is quite sufficient. But we do know that we shall see 
Him as He is, that we shall be changed into the same 
image from glory to glory. " From glory to glory r* Those 
words have to me a very deep significance, but I will not 
speak of it here. So I think tenderly and sweetly of the 
" day that is dead," and joyfully of that oth^r day that may 
be nearer at hand than I think. For I am waiting and 
watching, 

** Not for the coming dark 
But for the dawning slow." 

Ah ! how beautiful will be the sunlight on the golden 
hills of Heaven ! How fair the morning of the unfading 
day I how great the joy of reunion — reunion in Him with- 
out whom the best part of our loves and friendships had 
never been. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AMONG THE ALPS. 

It was a glorious July evening, and I wanted only two or 
three weeks of my sixteenth birthday. The Marchioness 
was still my loving, motherly friend ; but of late I had not 
seen so much of her, for the Marquis had been making a 
long stay at the Castle, and without knowing why I always 
avoided meeting him. Once, and once only, I encoun- 
tered him ; he was fishing in the stream which ran through 
the park, emptying itself through a lovely wooded glen 
into the sea. He was in some difficulty with his tackle, 
and, seeing me at some distance, he halloed that I should 
come to his assistance. I obeyed, though reluctantly 
enough, and very soon succeeded in disentangling his 
line, which had run very nearly off the reel. His fish, 
however, which must have been a fine, big fellow, got 
away, and he looked vindictively down the stream, and 
muttered something which sounded very much like a curse. 
As I afterwards discovered, he had quite a weakness for 
maledictions, and uniformly cursed everything and every- 
body that crossed him. I was turning away, when he said, 
"Boy, who are you ? " 

The words, the tone, the glance, made me think of Lady 
Olive, and I flushed crimson red with anger and annoy- 
ance. I had the sense, however, to control myself, for I 
knew it would be foolish and most impolitic to quarrel 
vith his lordship, who had never, as far as I knew, done 
roe any wrong. That haughty tone was the one to which 
l^is inferiors were accustomed, and his mood was constitu- 
tionally dark and gloomy. I answered stiffly, ** I am Hugh 
Travis, my lord." I was so used to leave out Vassall by 
this time that I gave my shortened name without any hesi- 
tation. 
"And who may Hugh Travis be } " 
"I am a scholar at Stoketon school, my lord, and I am 
staying at the Gate-house." 
" Oh, at old Wra/s I You're lodging there, I suppose ?" 
** Yes, my lord," I answered ; but, thinking this was not 
^^ite the truth, I hastened to add, " that is, I am always 
tliere in the holidays; Martin Wray is my guardian." 
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The Marquis scanned me from head to foot, and then, 
fixing on me his dark, proud eyes — oh, so like Lady 
Olive's ! — he said, "A queer sort of guardian for a young 
fellow like you ! You are a gentleman's son, eh ? " 

*' I am, my lord." 

** Who are your parents ? " 

•* They are dead ; I never knew anything of them : I do 
not remember either father or mother. Martin has always 
been my guardian since I can recollect." 

•' Perhaps your father forgot to go through the marriage 
ser\ice, and old Wray might have had a pretty daughter?" 

For one minute I was in a frenzy, my blood boiled in 
my veins, and I ^"as absolutely in too great a fury to reply. 
Then I felt as if a bolt of ice had been suddenly shot 
through me ; I turned of a deathly coldness, and I knew 
that my face was strangely lividly white. Through the 
mist that swam before my eyes I saw the Marquis regard- 
ing mo with undisguised astonishment. " What the 

ails the lad ? " I heard him say. 

The sound of his voice aroused me, and set loose my 
senses, which had seemed suddenly to have stiffened them- 
selves — I can find no better term to describe what I felt 
I replied, in a low, unsteady tone, "No, my lord, not that; 
thank God, not that, 1 am assured that I was bom in 
lawful wedlock: I am no more basely bom than I am 
noblv bom ! " 

"All the better for vou!" and he tiimed on his hed 
and walked off. From that day I disliked the Marquis 
more than ever. 

Once only during those four years had I spoken to Lady 
Olive; we never met again at the Castle, for the Mar- 
chioness never asked me to stay there, unless her step- 
daughter was from home, as was frequently the case. I 
was crossing the archery-ground one morning where Lady 
Olive was practising by herself ; her arrow flew far aside 
of the target, and, seeing me approach, she called out in 
her usual tone and style, •* A»r, bring me that arrow.*' 

I brought it instantly, and presented it with ail the 
deference due to her rank and sej[. She looked very much 
surprised, and said, ** Boy, ^xw are improved ; yoii have 
learned manners at Stoketon.'* 

'' I am glad \xwir ladyship thinks A>/' 
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"Do they teach manners there? Twopence a week 
extra, is it not ?" 

" By no means, Lady Olive. Manners are included in 
the regular course of instruction." 

"Really! I thought they always charged extra for 
accomplishments, washing, and seat at church." , 

" And does the Lady Olive Walton count good manners 
as an accomplishment ? " 

She flushed and drew herself up haughtily. Though in 
her fifteenth year she was still a little creature, but ex- 
tremely graceful. 

" That is of no consequence to you. I merely wished 
you to understand that I thought you improved ; I scarcely 
fancied you would bring my arrow when I called." 

"A gentleman is always ready to do the behests of a 
lady," I replied. 

" A gentleman ! How amusing ! So you really imagine 
yourself to be a gentleman .? Ha ! ha I ha 1 " 

And she ran away, laughing her light silvery laugh, that 
rang mockingly among the bushes as its rippling music 
died away. Her arrow lay at my feet, and I picked it up 
vith the intention of tossing it into the thicket of rhodo- 
dendrons and kalmias close to which I stood. But I 
changed my mind. I put it inside my coat, where it could 
Dot be seen, and walked away with it. 

"I will give it back to you some day, proud girl," I said 
to myself. " You shoot out your arrows of scorn at me as 
caidbssly as you aim at yonder senseless target, but my 
tnm may come. We shall see." 

Well, as I was sa)dng, — only I have made a long paren- 
thesis or two, — it was a July evening. I was sitting with 
Craven and his mother, watching the sunset from a ledge 
of rock in the valley of Chamouni. Mrs. Craven had not 
^*een very well for some time, and Charles being rather over- 
bought with study it was arranged between them to make 
^ extended tour in Switzerland, and perhaps to visit 
Northern Italy, and that I should accompany them seemed 
<*tya matter of course. Craven and I were both going to 
*Kiy at Bonn or Heidelberg for a year or two, but it would 
^ late in the autumn before we commenced our career as 
Geiman students. 

The Marchioness was very fond of Craven, for he had 
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more than once paid me a visit in the holidays. Of 
course his visit was nominally to the Gate-house; in 
reality it was to the Castle, where during his stay. Lady 
Olive and her aunt being absent, we spent the entire day. 
1 had a great affection too for Mrs. Craven, not only as 
the mother of my dear friend, but as a woman whom I 
greatly respected for her excellence, and admired for her 
wit, learning, and beauty, which at forty seemed almost 
in its prime. It was not the exquisite, bewitching loveli- 
ness of the Marchioness, but a calm, sweet, stately beauty, 
which seemed naturally to belong to her. She was tall, 
perhaps rather too slender for her age, but still graceful. 
She wore widow's weeds, though Charles's father had died 
many years before. She was a woman to whom young 
mv.ii naturally looked up, for there was always sense in 
what she said, and she had the happy art of giving useful' 
counsel without irritating the person she counselled. She 
could even reprove and caution without giving offence. 
II(TS was a remarkably rich and full-orbed nature; I 
have known few such ; doubtless from her Charlie in- 
horited his rare gifts and graces. Brimful of kindness, 
slu» was always overflowing with general benevolence, yet 
bestowing upon few the treasure of her deeper love. She 
had been a devoted wife, and she was one of those who 
firmly believe that a true union of heart and soul is for 
eternity as well as for time. 

** I feel nearer to him now, Hugh," she said one day to 
nu\ •• than to any living person, Charlie not excepted. 
Thank (tod that across the dark abyss we can still hold 
etnnnuniion in Him. Ere long we shall clasp hands once 
mon* and sit down for ever in the Father's kingdom." 

I need scarcely say that Craven hid nothing from such 
(I mother, nor had I any concealments from her, only the 
o!ie secnH I had guarded jealously so long. But on this 
eveitiitg I spoke. 

In the lap of the green valley lay the icy Glacier de 
Uoisson. Close at hand was a deep pine gorge through 
which nished a mountain torrent, the river Ar%'e, I think. 
t)n one side swelled green hills; they seemed nothing 
\\\\\w in comparison with the mighty peaks that rose be- 
\\s\\\\ Mnck, jagged, awful, and still beyond, that lonely 
\\\\\\\\ of snow, with Mount Blanc towering aloft, the 
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crowned monarch of the Alps. Oh, the glory, as we 

watched the rosy flush steal over those cold white fields 

of ice and snow ! First of all a pale pure pink, then a 

deeper hue, then a rich crimson glow. And the banks of 

clouds above caught the tint, and the red light fell on the 

pine-gloves lower down, and on the awful Grands Mulcts, 

on the whole scene, till we felt as if we were gazing upon 

a mount of transfiguration. Presently the beautiful rosy 

flush faded — slowly, slowly passing into all sorts of vivid 

and delicate shades of pink, lilac, and purple, once very 

nearly the tint we now recognise as mauve^ then changing 

into gold, which deepened into amber, and actually 

bronzed the black Grands Mulets with its weird reflection. 

By-and-by the yellow lights too faded, melting into paler 

gold, and like a miraculous transformation scene it passed 

silently away. Last of all, a delicate, transparent pink — a 

sort of faint after-glow on the blue-white spectral heights, 

and then all was colourless and cold once more, and only 

the shimmering silver of the cascade flashed among the 

pines. Mont Blanc reposed in his "crystal shrine," to 

be " visited all night by troops of stars," to be touched on 

Ws loftiest peaks by the first glimmerings of the new-bom 

day, to rise ever and ever " like a cloud of incense from 

the earth," telling the flushing sky, and the dim stars of 

<iawn, and all the woods, and torrents, and the icy plains, 

^d opening Alpine flowers — 

'< Earth with her thousand voices praises God." 

As we sauntered slowly homewards, loitering at every 
step of our descent, I spoke of the Marchioness, who hai 
several years before my coming to Dovercourt visitea 
Chamouni, and from whom I had learned so much con- 
cerning its peculiar beauties, that now, when actually be- 
holden, they scarcely seemed new or unfamiliar. Craven 
gave his arm to his mother, and took the greatest care of 
her, for the footing in the uncertain twilight was by no 
means of the surest. At that moment I thought how 
passing sweet it must be to devote one's-self to a beloved 
?iother, and my heart went out with a strange, sad yearn- 
"ig towards the Marchioness. I felt that I must mention 
her ; it was something even to be able to talk about her. 

" Lady Dovercourt is very good to you, Hugh," said 
Craven, in reply to some remark of mine. 

Li 
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''Yes, I sometimes think I could not have loved my 
own mother better, and yet it must be so very sweet and 
restful to have one's very own mother, as yon have, Charlie." 

'' Indeed, the old lady is a great comfort to me," said 
Charlie, with a laugh, but I saw him squeeze the arm 
within his own with something of the vehement tender- 
ness of a lover. His mother was dearer to him than he 
cared to say— dearer even than he could tell. 

" I wonder what your mother was like, Travis,** re- 
sumed Craven. "Axe you said to resemble heroryoor 
father ? " 

" Oh, I am like my father — everybody says so.*' And 
then I remembered that ** everybody " was only two people 
— Martin Wray and Lady Dovereourt. "I was quite a 
baby when he died." 

" And your mother — ^have you no dim half-memory of 
her ? " asked Mrs. Craven. 

" No," I answered, slowly, " and yet I sometimes think I 
remember a time before I came to Eaglesmere ; Martin 
says I cannot ; it must be only fancy." 

And then, all of a sudden, a sudden inspiration seemed 
to come to me, bidding me place confidence in these my 
kind, true friends ; and, without any further consideration, 
I said, in a low voice that sounded in my own ears with a 
strange distinctness, and yet as if it were an echo rather 
than an actual utterance, " Mrs. Craven, I should like to 
tell you ; I think you ought to know — ^you and Charlie — 
my mother is not dead I She is living somewhere at this 

toment ; but I know nothing about her ; she is dead to 
z I I have been told again and again never to seek her, 
never to make inquiries about her." 

" Poor Hugh ! " said Craven, affectionately. " That is 
far worse than being actually motherless ; but I am glad 
that you have told us yoiu: secret ; I always fancied you had 
one. Did Dr. Richardson know ? " 

** No one knew except the Wrays, and Mr. Gibson at 
Eaglesmere, and — the Marchioness. She knows more than 
any one ; she must have known both my father and my 
mother most intimately ; she speaks in the highest terms 
of my father. She says he was the best, and truest, and 
bravest of men ; that his son can never be too proud to 
bear his father's name." 
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" Did your mother leave this good honourable man, 
then ? " asked Mrs. Craven, gently. 

** Oh, no — indeed no ; she was a true, devoted wife ; 
Lady Dovercourt said it again and again ; she said she had 
been cruel to me, but far more cruel to herself. She told 
me to think gently, kindly of her if I could, but she bade 
me ask no more about her, and never, never seek her. 
Since that day I have not mentioned her ; and gradually — 
and foolishly, perhaps, all things considered — I have come 
to look upon Lady Dovercourt as a mother, and to love 
her as if I were indeed her son. I really think I love her 
as Charlie loves you ; but I suppose I do not ; one can 
never quite love any one as one must love one's own real 
mother." 

" The tie between Charlie and myself is an exceptionally 

close one," said Mrs. Craven, turning fondly to her son. 

" He is brother and friend to me as well as son, and as far 

as may be he fills his father's place. All mothers and sons 

are not united as we are. But, Hugh, this is a very strange, 

sad story of yours. Had your mother been a faithless 

wife, a false woman, as your tale seemed at first to well 

imply, I could have understood it all quite well. Of course 

she would be lost to you, and you to her, while time lasted. 

But as it is, I confess it is inexplicable. How a mother 

can resign a child — an only child, the child, too, of a 

dearly beloved husband — I cannot imderstand. Hugh, 

I am glad, and yet sorry, that you have told us this." 

** Wh/ are you sorry ? " 

"Because it will do you no good, and make you no 
Appier to dwell upon the mystery which you may not at 
present even attempt to fathom. And speaking of a thing 
causes it to assume a reality and intensity unknown before. 
Still it must be a relief to you. Secrets are by no means 
desirable possessions, and they now and then grow into 
burdens too heavy to be borne. On the whole, I am glad 
you have spoken, and I need not say Charlie and I will 
kfiq) your secret faithfully." 

" I am sure of it," I replied. " It was a comfort to speak, 
^d it makes no difference* I suppose when I am older I 
^1 be told more exactly how I am situated ; for instance, I 
J^ave money, and I have no notion where it comes from. 
"^en I was a child I fancied Martin kept me out of charity ; 

L 2 
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when I came ^^ DiTerc-rcrc I foond ont that that was not 
the caie. :ha: M^nin ind >rarzenr were amply repaid for 
their care of me. Then I ih>>cght perhaps it came from the 
Marchioness, bn: she said ih^.: it was no gift of hers ; it was 
my (TJi n money, and ihi: I w-is not under pecuniary obliga- 
tions to any person, that I never need be if I were true to 
myself and acquitted myself as became my father's son. 
I wondered then if it were a settlement from my unknown 
mother, but that could scarcely be : she was so very poor, 
utterly unprovided for at my father s death. I know so 
much." 

" Surel V she never sold vou for monev ? " said Charlie, 
suddenly, — " I mean made a sort of bargain to give you up 
to some wealthy person who wanted a child } I have heard 
of such things ; I can believe that a mother would and 
could if need were make so terrible a sacrifice." 

" But I was not given up to any rich person. Martin and 
Margery were poor people in humble life, very little better 
than the peasantr}- among whom they lived. The Mar- 
r:hioness has been most kind to me — ^more than kind, and 
.she has been extremely generous, but she has never pre- 
tt:n(l(!cl to adopt me or to lay any claim to me save that 
which I myself allow . She has always given me to under- 
Htand that we may at any moment be entirely separated, 
;ni(l lavish as she is in her gifts I quite comprehend that 
Ihry are but gifts, and may perforce one day cease alto- 
y^K'\\\(\x. So that theory, like all others, falls to pieces." 

*' 'JVy not to think about it," said Mrs. Craven, tenderly, 
pMiiHiiiK her arm round my shoulders. "This mystery 
wliidi unhappily enfolds you maybe a temptation and a 
firiMir to y<;u, or it may quite as easily turn into a blessing. 
\)n ii<;t 1)0 restless; do not seek to make discoveries; if 
liny nrr brought to you all well and good. If not, bepas- 
tilvi', l;r rontcnt, for at least several years; make the very 
liiMl poM.qjhlr use of your advantages, which are no ordi- 
Min V ofM'«. Work and wait, and leave the shadowy future 
Willi (ioil. What is hidden from you He knows, and He 
will, if yoii trust Him and faithfully serve Him, turn it all 
1m v"«»r i;oo(i. Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
I lliM. 'I MiHt also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass- 
im, MiMJ /(Ivr thee thy heart's desire." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PROFESSOR RIGG'S STORY. 

In the autumn Charlie and I entered upon our university 
life at Heidelberg, and Mrs. Craven, in order not to be 
entirely separated from her son, took a house at a few 
miles' distance, so that with her we could always spend 
our regular vacations as well as any leisure time we could 
spare from our studies, which were sufficiently arduous, 
and left us but short space for recreation. Months passed 
on, and we lived the ordinary lives of German students, 
though with less than the regulation allowance of beer and 
tobacco-smoke, for it was very seldom that we either of us 
entered a " Studenten-Kneipe^^ not caring for the atmo- 
sphere we found there nor for the noise of the revellers, 
which was generally insupportable. In former times in 
old Dutch taverns guests used to be charged for the noise 
they made as well for the alcohol they imbibed. It is a 
pity that this admirable usage cannot be restored and uni- 
versally adopted. 

But sometimes Craven and I went into a certain Kneipe^ 
yhich was frequented by a quieter set of men, who were 
inveterate smokers and also profound thinkers, and there, 
coming away early one evening, we made the acquaintance 
of a little elderly Englishman, who had taken an eager 
part in the discussion we left unfinished, and had inte- 
rested as well as amused us by his quick, quaint rejoinders, 
^hich were at once striking, racy, and startlingly conclu- 
sive. It was a mild evening in early summer, and we were 
?1^ Craven and I, to find ourselves in the outer world, 
jnd to change the fumes of nicotine and stale beer for the 
'^^nce of the lime-trees, which were just coming into 
flower. The Professor, as we called our countryman, fol- 
lowed us out almost immediately, and joined us as we 
sauntered slowly along the Haupstrasse. ** Rather plea- 
santer out here, gentlemen," he said, puffing quietly at his 
beloved clay pipe. ** An agreeable change after the 
^ours of yonder vile den. Faugh ; what beasts these 
Germans are 1 " 

A lively conversation ensued, and Charlie and I, partly 
for the sake of argument, defended the Germans., A^tit,- 
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mendous disquisition followed on their philosophic spirit, 
their uncouth tenninology, their peculiar schools of 
thought, their confused present, and their probable future, 
&c. &c. And we listened with interest, for Professor 
Rigg was no vain talker, though perhaps rather crude in 
his notions, excessively pronounced in his opinions, and, as 
Charlie averred, just the least bit — bumptious ! An Eng- 
lishman to the backbone, though he had spent so many 
years in Germany. We strolled on, talking Carlyle, Hegel, 
Schlegel, Kant, Goethe, Jean Paul, and Herder, one after 
the other in glorious confusion, till we came to the grand 
terrace leading into the court-yard of the castle. It was 
still early, the air was warm and balmy ; we were loth to 
turn homewards immediately. '' Let us follow the example 
of Paul Flemming and the Baron," said Craven ; " let us 
go and sit under the great lindens on the summit of the 
Rent Tower." 

" Agreed I " exclaimed both the Professor and I : and 
gaining access to the tower, we soon climbed to the 
wooden seat, under the great lindens, the perfume of 
which was so delightful that Professor Rigg voluntarily 
put away his pipe. 

'' Let us tsJk about England," he said, lazily, when we 
had said a few words anent the crowd still lingering in 
the gardens beneath, and admired the moon rising broad 
and red behind the ruined convent on the mountain of 
All Saints. 

" You two young men hail from the south ? " 

"Yes; we both come from Southamshire — ^we are Stoke- 
ton lads," replied Craven. 

" I am scarcely Southamshire," I interrupted ; " I am a 
north countr3rman. I was bom in Cumberland, and lived 
there till I was eleven years old." 

"You don't say so.'^" cried Rigg, seizing my hands 
with quite a gush of friendship. " Why, I am a Cumbrian 
bom and bred, and when I am a few years older I mean 
to go back and die there, for there will never be any 
place to me like * rocky Cumberland.' Besides, all my 
people lie there, in the quiet seaside church)rard of 
Rosthwaite ; and I should like to rest at last in the 
God's-acre of my fathers. Do you know Rosthwaite, 
Mr. Travis?" 
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" No ; but I believe I have heard of it. Is it a place of 
any importance ? " 

'' By no means ; at least it was a mere dot of a village 
sixteen years ago. I have not been there since, and I 
have no friends living nearer it than Whitehaven. It is 
out of the way of everything, though I dare say these rail- 
ways will catch it up, and include it in the circle of so- 
called civilisation, and so spoil it." 

" You have been in Germany sixteen years then ? " said 
Craven. " No wonder you speak and read the language 
like a native." 

•* More than sixteen years. I came to Heidelberg before 
I was twenty ; and I lived in Berlin for upwards of fourteen 
years. Seventeen years back I took it into my wise head 
to go home and see who was alive and who was dead. 
My father and mother were buried in my youth, my sisters 
had gone far away from Rosthwaite, and I never had a 
brother ; but I had left more distant relations and con- 
nections living in the neighbourhood, and I wanted to see 
a kinsman's face again. So I went." 

" And you found your friends, I hope ?" 

•* I found some with whom I could claim relationship ; 
but they caared not for me. I had grown out of mind ; 
no one wanted me, no one welcomed me. Nevertheless I 
stayed twelve months — I stayed because I was interested in 
a very sad and singular story. Shall I tell it to you ? 
There is no harm in telling the story now, and I will not 
mention names." 
" Pray tell it ; there is nothing like a story — a real, true 

We story," I replied, enthusiastically, and Craven and I 

both prepared to listen. 
" It is not much," said Rigg, in a melancholy tone ; 

'^bnt it seemed much to me then, and I suppose I made a 

great fool of myself ; from which remark you will conjec- 
ture that I fell in love." 
"Just so," said Craven. '* I suppose men are sometimes 

^^ foolish when under the sway of the tender passion ; 

^pt you see I have had no experience as yet. I am only 

jighteen, but I despair of finding a woman worthy to stand 

'^ide my mother." 

The Frau Craven is a very charming woman," said 

Professor Rigg, bowing politely to Chariie ; "but you may 
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think differently some day. And in the meantime you are 
* full ower young ' for falling in love. I do not think 
much of young men's love ; it is remarkably like soda-water, 
mad enough to begin with, but su4denly flat and stale. A 
girl's love will thrive on very meagre diet, that is one 
thing. I was nearly forty when I met my fate, and you 
know the old saying, 'Love is like the small-pox, the 
older you are the worse it is.' Love, first love too, at 
forty, is no joke, I can assure you, young men ; for all the 
depth, and strength, and tenacity of mature age is com- 
bined with all the passion and fervour of earlier years^ 
Well, my short story is soon told. I saw a young and 
very lovely widow, and I met my fate. She was only a 
girl, a mere child as it seemed to me, though she had a 
baby of her own. I could not describe her, for an3rthing' 
so lovely I never saw before, and have never seen since. 
Helen of Troy — her name was Helena — could not have 
been more exquisitely beautiful. I think a savage would 
have paused in awe before her. When I first saw her she 
was a wife, with her black-eyed baby in her arms, and she 
was expecting her husband home daily. 

" He never came. News arrived instead that he had 
died in far away latitudes and was buried in the deep sea. 
The agony of that poor young thing was something fearful 
to behold ; first of all we thought she would die ; then we 
thought she would go mad ; I am not at all sure that her 
brain was not touched. The captain left no provision for 
his wife and child, and people wondered — as they always 
do wonder on such occasions — what the poor young thing 
would do. She was an orphan herself; her father had 
been a north country clergyman, poor but well bom. She 
had no relations of her own that ever I heard of and none 
on her husband's side, save some far-away and unknown 
kindred in Spain, of whose whereabouts she knew abso- 
lutely nothing. The poor child was in despair; she could 
not leave her baby, yet she could scarcely find employ- 
ment if she kept him with her. Then in my madness I 
told her that I loved her, and would gladly marry her and 
be a father to her boy. She would not listen to me, arid 
ever after she avoided me. One day a great nobleman^ 
having wandered out of his road, stumbled somehow on 
Rosthwaite. He was a strange-looking man, handsome^ 
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haughty, taciturn, and reserved to sullenness, the last man 
you would have imagined as likely to become a hero 'of 
romance. But all men are alike in that particular; the 
beauty of woman is the snare of man. This proud man, 
resting for one night at the humble inn of Rosthwaite, 
took a morning stroll under the cliffs, and saw our Helena, 
the lovely child-widow. 

" How it all came about I scarcely know, but this noble- 
man, instead of going away before noon as he had 
arranged in mine host's shandy, lingered on day after 
day, as he said, for sketching and fishing, but as it was 
soon ascertained for the sole purpose of paying his court 
to the lonely village beauty. The girl was circumspect 
enough ; she never admitted the Marquis to her little 
cottage, and when she went out walking she took with 
her a rude sort of fisher-woman who acted as duenna. 
Still people talked, and it was said, — and it might have 
been truth, though I can hardly think it, — she was so pure 
a creature, so sacred in her character of widow and mother, 
and her child was always in her arms, — it was like the 
images of the Madonna one is always seeing, the child an 
invariable adjunct of the mother, — it seemed impossible 
that any one should dare to utter baseness in her presence, 
but it was said that the first proposals of the Marquis were 
^i honourable. However that might be, they were safely 
and legally married at last ; the wedding was very private, 
almost secret, but every regulation of the English marriage 
law was strictly observed, /saw to that, for I distrusted 
the Marquis altogether. But married they were as fast as 
the English Church could marry them, and Helena went 
away—* my lady,' though without a single attendant." 

Did she take her child with her ?'* I inquired, hoarsely, 
foo well I knew to whose story I was listening. 

"Yes ; the last time I saw her she sat by the Marquis in 
^^ chaise that had been sent from St. Bees, and her boy 
^as in her lap. But she was not to keep him ; she told me 
all about it, for we became friends again, just before our 
^oal separation — she was to give him up entirely ; a hand- 
some settlement was made upon him. He was provided 
lor as a gentleman's son I But henceforward she was to be 
^ one dead to him ! Her proud husband could not brook 
^he remembrance of her former relations with a poor, un- 
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known sea-captain, and this child, I believe, he absolutely 
Ibathed, as the inconvenient offspring of a marriage which 
he had determined to ignore. So the child was to want 
for nothing, only he was never, never to know or be acknow- 
ledged by his mother ! The Marquis made her swear that 
she would never, under any circumstances, reveal to her 
boy their mutual relations. She was never to try to see 
him, and he would have had her promise never to inquire 
of his fate, or hear of him I But to this last clause she 
would not submit— she would from time to time know that 
her child was alive. * It is for his sake I do it,' she said, 
poor broken-hearted thing, when I spoke to her for the last 
time the night before the wedding. Ah ! she had better 
have married me ! I would never have parted her from 
her child, and her child never would have known the loss 
of father or mother." 

" What became of the child ? " 

" I know no more than you do I But I did hear that, he 
was confided to the care of an elderly couple who lived in 
one of the most remote mountain villages. My tale is 
ended. I left Rosthwaite, and since then I have heard 
nothing of either mother or child. The Marchioness's name 
I see sometimes in the English papers, that is all. The 
boy may be dead. It is a strange story, is it not ? but true 
as the Bible." 

Yes, I knew that! and I knew that Lady Dovercourt was 
really my own dear mother. When she said she had not 
a mother's rights she meant that she had forfeited them. 
But she was my mother — my long-lost mother^— for all 
that ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SCHLOSS WANTERFELS. 



How shall I describe what I felt as with my two com- 
panions I walked away from the Rent Tower in the calm 
and mellow moonlight down towards our lodgings in the 
town ? I tried to talk about the stars, and about the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, which were the subjects started 
by our professorial friend. He told me at last rather 
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sharply I must be asleep and dreaming, for I was uttering 
not fsdlacies, but absurdities; and he would fain have 
entered into an argument respecting the relative positions 
of Taurus Poniatowski and Cassiopeia. It was a great 
relief when he turned into his own street, and left Charles 
and myself to pursue our way alone. 

By a mutual impulse we turned back again from the 
quarter whither our steps were bending, and walked a 
little way out of the town, till we came to a comparatively 
quiet place, where there was a little bridge spanning a 
slight stream that fell into the Neckar. Leaning against 
the railing with his hands in his pockets, and the moonlight 
full on his handsome, kindly face. Craven said: — "Well, 
what have we to say, Travis ? *' 

*' What can we say ? What is to be said ? What pos- 
sessed the man to tell that story to-night, and to us of all 
the people in the world ? " 

" Did you never guess the truth ? " 
•* Once or twice I have had a hazy, glimmering notion 
that so it might be; but that was long ago when I was 
quite a child. I remember once telling the Marchioness 
right out what I should have concluded had she not 
spoken one little sentence." 

" And that sentence was " 

"That she had not a mother's rights I I remember very 
well how it was ; she was entreating my obedience on a 
certain point to which I not unreasonably demurred. It 
was in fact the question of my name. I was to be known 
only by my baptismal name — Hugh Travis. I strongly 
objected, and she entreated my obedience, saying distinctly 
that she had not a mother's claim — ^the only claim which 
could enforce submission. I understand it now." 

"Yes; she meant that she had forfeited all maternal 
prerogatives, of course, as indeed she had." 

Not so, Craven ; she has had the first place in my 
^rt ever since I first saw her in the Castle-pew that 
^day morning. I know now why I have loved her so 
tenderly yet so deferentially. Now, henceforth she will 
«ways speak to me with the authority of a parent. I at 
^east must recognise her rights. Now at last I can throw 
^yself at her feet, and call her by that divinely sweet name 
* *^ave so long yearned to utter — mother ^ mother I " 
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And I felt like one in a dream as I looked upon the 
green valley below me, lying asleep in the calm, radiant, 
summer moonlight, and listened to the murmurs of the 
falling water. The ruin-crowned slopes of the opposite 
mountain glimmered dream-like before me, and behind 
Ttiii frowned the magnificent pile of the ancient castle, 
rlrcam-like also, as I turned and looked up to its crumbling 
towers and arches, distinct yet shadowy in the soft, be- 
wildering moonbeams mingled with the lovely June twi- 
light, which would linger till it passed away in dawn. We 
kept silence for several minutes, and all the clocks in 
Heidelberg struck the hour. Strangely enough my mind 
w<jnt back to memories of the old Palatinate, of the hap- 
less Klizabcth Stuart; of Otho Henry, Count Palatine of 
ili(T Rhine, and grand Seneschal of the Holy Roman 
Knipire ; of the armed knights in St. Udalrich's Chapel. 
And yet, mingling with these involuntary reminiscences of 
a once glorious, faded past, was the thought of the present, 
intrnse, abiding, and pervading my whole being. The 
htory I had listened to under the blossoming lindens 
hirrincd to be written on the whole shimmering landscape 
Jilidvi', around, and below. In the rush of the Neckar I 
In-art 1 th(! deep tone of the waves of that far-off sea by 
wlmsr margin my desolate child-mother had waited for a 
hand that could never be clasped again on this side 
rti^rnity. In the oak-crested hills of the Geissberg and 
thr KalNrrstuhl, and in the loftier ranges of the Odenwald, 
I haw thi! loni'ly Cumberland high fells that lay between 
MaKh'HuuTf aiul Rosthwaite. 

My rrvcrio was disturbed by Craven. "But, Hugh, my 
l»(»v, thinf^s arc exactly as they were, you know, and I am 
iKit hurt* tliat it would be well for you to speak plainly to 
l.atly Dovi^rcourt. As far as I understand her strange 
hldi V, slu' is so unhappily situated that any recognition of 
hiT iuatt*rnal rights may interfere seriously with her 
proHjuTity, with hrr happiness. You will have to think 
(jiiirtly aiul tlisp4>.sit>uatcly before you decide upon any 
Inu^ ot'artion." 

** Vi's, 1 si't> that I may do irreparable mischief, and 
that most <»asily, 1 have no right to come between her 
ami tho Mai'i|uis.** 

** 1 toll you what, old fellow, let us go home now and 
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go to bed. The day after to-morrow term is up, and we 
are due at Schloss Wanterfels. Then we can talk it over 
with the mater. You see we are young and hot-headed, 
and may make mistakes, and my old lady is the very wisest 
woman that ever lived ; she always sees every side of a 
subject, and she is pretty sure to give you the best and 
soundest advice. Besides, she is so fond of you that if I 
were not half spoony on you myself I should be rather 
inclined to indulge in that amiable sentiment called jea- 
lousy. Seriously, Travis, we cannot do better than tell 
everything to my mother ; she will see things in their true 
light, and make them clear and plain to us. I say us, 
Travis, because all that concerns you must concern me ; I 
can never be indifferent where your interests are involved. 
And I declare to you I share my mother with you with all 
the satisfaction in the world, and that, I assure you, is 
about the strongest proof of friendship that I could pos- 
sibly bring forward." 

The next day we were very busy with a final lecture, and 
1 contrived to put Professor Rigg's story somewhat out of 
my head. The next afternoon we went to Schloss Wanter- 
fels, the place which Mrs. Craven had hired, a few miles 
farther up the valley. The Schloss had really been a castle 
once, and it still boasted of battlements and machicoulis, 
and a lofty tower or turret with a winding-stair and innu- 
merable arrow-slits; but it was now transformed into a 
pretty comfortable dwelling-house. The grounds were 
extensive and wildly beautiful, and the view from nearly 
all the windows enchanting. Craven and I excessively 
enjoyed ourselves at Schloss Wanterfels. Our enthusiasms 
^ere still rather of the school-boy order, and I am fain to 
confess that Mrs. Craven indulged and petted us to her 
hearts' content. Till to-day I had always felt on passing 
through the ancient gateway of the Schloss that I was enter- 
ing into Paradise. Now I was excited, miserable, depressed, 
^d quite unable to take pleasure in those sources of 
^usement which hitherto I had fully prized. I was not 
conscious of it at the time, but I believe I had the sensa- 
tion of being many years older than when I had last visited 
Mrs. Craven. Old Foster, Mrs. Craven's confidential 
^rvant, met us as we wound our way through the avenue 
^ft)aks and firs and immense evergreens, winding upwards 
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to t}j4r verd a r:t iawn^ immediatelj 7X)imd tlse Schloss, and 
iakjn;r our h^rs^-. which we were leading, for tlie ascent 
was Sleep, said. '* Giad to f^ee you, Toxmg gentlemen. The 
^liJ^tre!^s has Ix-ctj counting the days, I do believe, of late. 
It's ven* dull hen.-, and the German wajs aie enoogli to 
make one sick, and when you young gentlemen are awaj 
at your studies the dulness is just aboat as mach as we 
can bear without turning into dormice or owls. Give me 
a gentleman's seat in good old England, and I'll never 
want to set my eyes on Chilean or Schloss again. Fve 
no opinion of foreign parts, Mr. Craven. It's all veiy 
well to see them and know what they're like, for you are 
thought nothing of in your own country nowadays if yoa 
haven't travelled. But living in such places is another 
thing quite, and I don't hold with it, Mr. Craven; no, I 
don't, Air. Travis." 

'* Have patience, Foster," said Charlie, smiling kindly 
at the good old man, who was indeed " the life-long 
cnrature of the house ;" " we shall not be here alwajrs, you 
know ; we shall go home to Cravenshaugh one of these 
dayn. You would not like to leave your mistress^ 
Foster ? " 

"Now, Mr. Craven, you'll vex me if you speak of such 
a thing. When; my mistress goes I go as long as she 
permits me. I know my duties, I hope, and the last time 
I (iver spoke to my dear old master, your father. Master 

Charli(i, — Mr. Craven I mean 1 do beg pardon; I 

kcej) forgetting that you're a gentleman growed and to be 
addressed as such." 

"I like 'Master Charlie' very much the better, Foster. 
I am in no great hurry to throw off my boyhood, for I 
shall never have it again. But what was it you said to 
my father ? " 

" I just promised him, sir, always to keep with the mis- 
tress and to serve her faithfully and to the best of my 
ability. Your j)(>or pa, sir, was powerful fond of your ma ; 
they were more like lovers than married folk." 

** I do not see why married people should cease to be 
lovers," said Charlie. " When I'm married, if I ever am, 
I mean to be a most devoted, lover-like husband." 

•' Of course you must marr}', sir ; it's your duty to. The 
Cravens of Cravenshaugh must not die out; they are* of 
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toe good and old a stock. Good descent has its privi- 
leges, Master Charlie, but it has also its responsibilities ; 
only don't go for to fall in love with any German hussy 
that sets her frowsty cap at you — nasty Frowlines, as they 
call themselves. The/re a nasty people, these Germans. 
They smoke filthy tobacco, they spit, and drink bad beer 
like pigs swill wash, and they devour stinking cabbages 
and eat plum-sauce with horrible flesh of veal." 

" But the ladies do not smoke and spit, Foster. I dare 
say I could find a pretty girl who cares nothing for beer, 
and would not mind renouncing plmn-sauce and sauer- 
kraut, I saw one the other day with eyes like forget-me- 
nots," said Charlie, mischievously, and trying to look sen- 
timental ; " and the Frau^ her mamma was very anxious 
that I should go home with them to tea — an aesthetic tea 
of course." 

" The hussy now I Did she ? But don't you go to none 
of their teas. Master Charlie ; they'll lay snares for you, 
and perhaps catch you before you are aware. Why, I used 
to know a young man in my own sphere of life, and he 
once kissed a young woman — meaning nothing, promis- 
caous-like — ^and he had to marry her; and wasn't she a 
nice handful, that's all ! She was the death of him at 
last, poor fellow I " 

" Serve him right," said Charlie, " for kissing a girl 
' promiscuous-like.' What do you say, Hugh ? " 

" I say nothing," I replied, listlessly. I had heard all 
their talk, but it did not interest me. 

"Why, Mr. Travis," exclaimed Foster, suddenly, wheel- 
ing round to get a good look at me, " what's gone wrong 
withj^w* ? You look as if you had seen a ghost ! " 
" It is very hot weather, and I have been studying hard 

for one thing, and " 

"J^« haven't been falling in love with one of them 

Frowlines I hope, sir? Foreign jades never did a man 

any good yet." 
"Not I, indeed I The Frauleins do not trouble me, 

Foster; I have something else to attend to." 
"Of course you have your lessons, but don't go and 

8tady yourself into your grave, Mr. Travis. A gentleman 

Bi^st have his learning, of course, but he needn't overdo 

% and I should say you've been overdoing it consider- 
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able. You are thin and pale, and look worrited, and 
I'll be bound you are off your feed and don't sleep at 
nights." 

" It's a true bill," I said, with a forced laugh ; " I sup- 
pose I am not quite well, Foster. I hope Wanterfels will 
set me up again." 

We had agreed. Craven and I, to say nothing till after 
dinner, and we kept to this resolve, though Mrs. Craven 
asked me more than once if anything were amiss. At last 
the meal was over ; it had been rather a sumptuous one in 
honour of our arrival; and then Mrs. Craven gave some 
orders to Foster, who was in attendance, and he nodded 
his head approvingly and went away. A few minutes 
afterwards Mrs. Craven said, " I have told them to take 
the dessert into the garden, and to serve our coffee there ; 
it will be pleasanter this warm, light evening." 

We ascended to one of the higher terraces, where some 
of the old fortifications of the ancient Schloss remained, 
and now, overgrown by tall trees, formed a delightful 
recess, which served as a summer-house on an extended 
scale. There we found a table covered with fruits and 
light wines and vanilla creams, which Charles always 
declared were his especial weakness. We all three sat on 
one side of the table, for Charles, like a child, nestled up 
to his mother at once ; and she, after two or three caresses, 
extended her hand to me, saying, " Come and sit on this 
other side, Hugh, then I shall have both my boys. Charlie 
will not be jealous, will you, Charlie .'^" 

" Well, really, I don't know, mamma," said Charlie, pre- 
tending to look disconcerted ; " you see when a fellow 
beholds his mother making much of another fellow it does 
rouse his spleen a little, especially if the one fellow is a 
spoilt child, as I am. The only thing that restrains my 
jealousy in fact, is the dread of my eyes — which are hea- 
venly blue, I know — turning green." 

" Fie, Charlie ! Well, if you will be jealous you must, 
even if your eyes turn green, which I do not believe they 
will ; I never yet heard of a Craven having green eyes. 
Hugh here looks poorly, and tired, and altogether out of 
sorts, and I am going to pet him accordingly. I am sure 
he wants a little care just now ; he has been working too 
hard, I suspect. So take notice, Hugh Travis, I proclaim 
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myself your mother — for want of a better — till you find 
your own." 

" •S'-^^ isfoundy^ I said, gravely. " Dear Mrs. Craven, none 
the less do I thank you for your goodness to me ; none the 
less do I prize the affection you so generously bestow ; but 
I know now who my own, my very own mother is." 

** Is this true } I mean, are you assured of the fact 7 " 
asked Mrs. Craven, regarding us both by turns. 

Craven replied by telling her as literally as possible 
the story we had listened to on the top of the Rent Tower. 
When he had finished I said, ** You see, there cannot 
possibly be any doubt about it." 

" I think there cannot. Lady Dovercourt is as surely 
your mother as I am Charlie's. My poor boy, I can quite 
understand how all this Has upset you. And yet, do you 
know, I am not surprised." 

You guessed how it might be } " 
Scarcely that, though now it seems quite natural. I 
never could quite understand the Marchioness's extreme 
affection for you ; I fancied that perhaps in her girlhood 
she had loved your father, who had, nevertheless, pre- 
ferred your mother, and that her heart being still tender 
to the memory of her early love, she had made you, so far 
as was compatible with circumstances, the son of her 
adoption. That you were really her own child I could 
not imagine, for I never heard any rumour of a previous 
marriage. It was always asserted that the Marquis married 
for his second wife a Miss Grahame from the north coun- 
try, a girl just out of the school-room, and with no fortune, 
but of a good old Scotch or Border family. The marriage 
^s generally regarded as a singular one ; but I never 
beard any one so much as hint at a mesalliance, I do not 
think any one suspects that the Marquis married a widow." 
" He laid his plans too well," I returned, bitterly ; " I 
always hated and distrusted that man ; now I know why. 
But he shall learn that his miserable scheme has failed." 

"Wha^ do you purpose doing?" asked Mrs. Craven,, 
becoming suddenly more serious. 

In truth I could not tell. I had a vague notion of rush- 
ing to the Marquis, wherever he might be, and upbraiding 
bim with his cruel pride, which had so long interposed 
between a mother and her child. I said something to 
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this effect, incoherently enough, but I made Mrs. Craven 
understand. She replied, " Let us talk this matter over, 
Hugh. I think when you come to consider it calmly and 
rationally, when you have asked God to guide vou in all 
your actions, you will do nothing of the sort. There are 
two facts you must riot forget, — the Marquis and the 
Marchioness are husband and wife ; their interests cannot 
be separated ; if Lady Dovercourt is the mother of Captain 
Vassairs son, she is quite as certainly the mother of the 
Marquis's children. Also, she must have resigned you 
voluntarily, — no force could have been used, no threats 
employed ; she must have given you up, however reluc- 
tantly, of her own free will. That is to say, she consented 
to terms, and she was evidently accessory to all consequent 
arrangements." 

" What do you suppose the terms were ? " 

" They seem to me apparent enough ; let us look the 
truth in the face. The connection between herself and 
her child was to be totally and for all times severed, and 
her former marriage was to be practically annulled. She 
was to die to the past and begin a new life without any 
reference to that which was over, and you, for whom 
she dreaded poverty, perhaps actual want, were to be pro- 
vided for amply, liberally. This money you have s[K)ken 
of as being your own was doubtless settled upon you be- 
fore the marriage took place. It was the price of your 
mother's hand ; she sacrificed herself for you." 

** You feel sure it was a sacrifice ?" 

** I feel quite sure of it; I know enough of Lady Dover- 
court to be certain that she is quite free from any mere 
vulgar ambitions. She did not care for rank, or grandeur, 
or riches for herself, but she had not courage enough to 
brave privation and trial where you were concerned. She 
made a terrible mistake, as I believe, but remember she 
was very young ; she could not have been more than 
eighteen, and she had lived a lonely life. Perhaps, too, 
she had that morbid, excessive dread of extrepe poverty 
to which some sensitive, delicately strung natures are 
liable ; she was quite a child, and had all a child's terror 
of the solitary, painful future that was to be her lot if shje 
remained a widow. What she did she did for the best, be 
assured, dear Travis." 
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" That I am sure she did; but, dear Mrs. Craven, know- 
ing all ^hat I now know, am I never, never to hold her in my 
anns as often I have seen Charlie hold you — as my own 
dear and honoured mother ? " 

" Your own dear and honoured mother she must always 
bie, j^u^ the more I think about the matter the more sure I 
am that you ought to do any violence to your own feelings 
rather than expose her to scenes that must necessarily be 
of a painful nature, rather than cause her one needless 
pang, rather than give her one anxious hour. The past — 
hers and yours — is irrevocable ; nothing can alter it, no- 
thing can blot out its memory ; it would not be wise, it 
would not be kind, to let its sadness and its errors over- 
shadow the present and the future." 

"But this money I I cannot keep it; I cannot use it 
any more, Mrs. Craven — nay, I will not. I will not be a 
dependent on that detested man who came between me 
and ipiy mother, who dared to hint that I was a base-born 
foundling." 

*•* Hu^, my dear boy, I shall speak to you as I should 
to Charlie. Do you know you are talking a great deal of 
npnsense ? Would you fling from you all the advantages 
w^ich your mother purchased for you with better than her 
heart's blood ? for, Travis, you will understand some day 
that to a true, pure-hearted woman such as Lady Dover- 
court is, and was, a marriage without affection must be 
infinitely worse than death. What it must have cost her 
to give herself to the Marquis I cannot imagine. How in 
all the anguish of her early widowhood, with her deep at- 
tachment to her husband's memory, — a memory that has 
never in the least faded, as her conversations with you 
provQ,r^-with her passionate love for you, his child, she 
cook) perform such an act of self-devotion, is more than I 
can divji^^. Shall her sufferings have been in vain, Hugh .? 
I^^all the long years of mart3n:dom have been for naught .^ 
Shall misery and conflict unspeakable come upon her 
a 99C^pd time, and shall it be her son, the child for 
V^oa^ sake she has endured so patiently the bitterness 
jof jier jl^s§, from whose careless hand the cruel blow shall 

" Jf you only knew what a burden my wealth will be to 
mf 1 liow I shall enyy some of my fellow-students wiio 
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have not a thaler they can call their own, but who are 
free from obligation. Oh, I would far rather make shoes 
like Martin than I would be \he protege of a man whom I 
despise." 

** You are no protege of his. Doubtless the money bar- 
gained for at the time, the whole sum which was to be 
yours, was settled on you inalienably in your infancy, 
before your mother would consent to go with the Mar- 
quis to the marriage-altar. Martin Wray appears to have 
been appointed your guardian, for your means seem always 
to have come from him ; but there must be some one else, 
some lawyer, some man of business who would place the 
whole affair in proper legal form." 

** All I have to do, then, is to go on as I have been going 
on ever since I can remember — keeping silence to my 
mother and to every one else, being Hugh Travis to the 
end of the chapter ? " 

•* Not to the end of the chapter, unless it break oflf most 
abruptly. Be patient, Hugh, do nothing rashly, trust- no 
eager impulses, and oh, my boy, above all things ask God 
to guide you, to lead you in the way you should go, to show 
you that way, step by step, and so to control your speech 
and your actions that you shall neither injure yourself nor 
any one else. I think there can be no harm in your pre- 
paring yourself quietly and thoughtfully for a life of self- 
dependence. I think it will be well for you to select a 
profession, and to work hard to make it a successful one." 
** 1 should like to follow my father's profession." 
** I am afraid you are too old for that." 
*' I shall be seventeen in less than two months." 
** Then it is too late, I am almost certain." 
** 1 wish one had some idea what one's future would be.*' 
•* One never has. That which we picture to ourselves as 
most prv>bable rarely comes to pass. Oh, Hugh, do not 
tn'^uble yourself about the future ; leave it all in God's 
hands, and patiently wait for Him. Take each day, each 
hour as it comes, and spend that day, that hour worthily, 
taithtully, as one who must give account, as one who sub- 
mits himself to Govfs holy will, acti^-ely as well as passively- 
Trust lite to your hea\*enly Father, Travis, and so it will 
untold as a rose, leaf after leaf, to perfect beauty and 
tra^nmco, though how exquisite that beauty really is, how" 
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subtle and rich its fragrance, you may never quite com- 
prehend till you come at last to His eternal joy. It is one 
of the first lessons we have to learn, boys — for I speak to 
you now, Charlie dear, as well as to Travis — to take things 
on trust. First of all to trust God, next to trust humanity, 
for nothing is more certain than this — he who has no faith 
in God's creatures has very small faith in God the Creator. 
And little faith, if less dangerous, is more tormenting than 
no faith. Oh^ boys, whoever, whatever you doubt, never 
doubt Godr 

Years afterwards I remembered that quiet, grey evening 
at Schloss Wanterfels; I could see the terraced garden on 
the slope of the green wooded hill ; I could see the clouds 
settling on the mountain tops, and resting darkly on the 
solemn Odenwald, and I could hear the rushing river deep 
down in the valley, dashing over rock, and mossy boulder, 
and fallen tree, towards the kingly Rhine. And I could see 
the faint rosy, summer lightning quivering among the trees, 
and hear ever and anon that low, far-off voice pealing from 
the mountain fastnesses, and saying sweetly and grandly, 
** The God of glory thundereth ! The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth rejoice." I remember it all so well because, 
although I did not recognise then the spirit working within 
me, I surely learned the first lines of the glorious lesson 
^hich teaches us so much, and raises us so high, that at 
last by it, and in the might of the Great Teacher, we 
triumph over frail mortality and over all the trials and 
weaknesses of earth, and are made meet for the better, 
purer, life beyond the grave. I began to feel that I must 
control myself, that I must trust myself to God, because I 
knew so little and needed so much ; and there came to me 
<iinily and faintly that hope — which, thank God, has never 
<iuite deserted me in any season of darkness, or failure, or 
<iesolation, and which now shows brighter and brighter as 
^ afternoon shadows slant towards the silent eventide — 
the hope that good, certain good from my Father's hand, 
'ill be mine here below, and mine, too, the bliss unspeak- 
able in the world to come ; for — 

Ever the richest, tenderest glow, 

Sets round th' autumnal sun- 
But there sight fails ; no heart may know 

The bliss when life is done. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

meuricb's. 

1 lOOK Mrs. Craven's advice, and accepted my sitnatiOii ; 
and it was astonishing how quickly I became reconciled t<> 
all the circumstances with which I was environed. It i9 
wise to accept the inevitable. Vain and useless stmnl^ 
only hurt and maim the struggler ; the bird who dauies 
himself ceaselessly against the strong bars of his cage 
cmelly beats and bruises himself and expends his tiny 
Ktrcngth for naught; but he is not one inch nearer the 
l)lu(; sky to which he yearns on free wing to soar away. 
Some d«iy Providence may leave the door of his cage rai- 
faKt(^ne(l ; and som^ day, oh ! weak and foolish struggler, 
God may open to thee the long-closed door, and say, 
** Depart I " or " Enter in, even as thou desirest." Work 
and strive, while to work and to strive can possibly dvail ; 
when they cannot — and so often they cannot — sit still with 
patient, folded hands, waiting to see the end, which will 
l)(; as (iod pleases. And what pleases Him is always best; 
and what wc know not now we shall know hereafter, when 
the mists of earth have all melted away in the clear, goldett 
sunshine of heaven. 

Karly in September Charlie and Mrs. Craven were to go 
to England for a while ; business called them to Cravens- 
iiaugh. 1 could not make up my mind whether or fiot I 
rould atrompany them, for I had some notion of going to 
Vienna, and afterwards to Buda and Pesth. If I went 
Roger iilake would go with me ; and we thought, if pos- 
sible, if our funds held out, that we might get to Trieste, 
go on to Venice, and return home by way of the Tyrol. 
But while 1 was still debating there came to me — ^ teiy 
ran^ occurrence — a letter from the Marchioness. She was 
in Paris with her children, and she would be staying per- 
haps through the winter, but certainly till quite late into the 
autumn, and she wished me to join her party as soon as 
possible. The Dovercourt family were at Meurice's, and 
a room woultl be engaged for me as soon as my answer 
should be received. It was impossible to hesitate, and 
after being duly counselled by my friends to keep a strict 
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guard over myself, attd to remeniber hov^ much mlhappi- 
ness a little rash coftduct of mine might occasion, I 
packed up my belongings and set off for Paris. 

There had been an accident with a goods-train, so that 
we had to wait while the line was being cleared, and that, 
of course, brought us to our joume/s end several hours 
later than the appointed time. I reached Meurice's in the 
middle of the night, and was shown at once to a room 
which was tfeaidy for me. It was a very small room au 
quatrietni, bilt I could, see traces of other preparation for 
toy comfort than that which was due to the servants of the 
establishmeilt. There is always much obsequious homage 
rendered to a rich English milord and suite, abroad ; and 
when people spend their money lavishly there are not 
supposed to exist any of those impossibilities to which the 
owflers of lighter purses must succumb ; but in the present 
instance I felt quite certain that something more than 
gold had been used in my behalf, and that the Marchioness 
had not contented herself with merely issuing orders, she 
had evidently been at work herself; for some of tny 
favourite flowers were daintily arranged in two small* but 
exquisite vases, and several of my favourite authors in 
their familiar Dovercourt guise were collected in a little 
blufe-etiamelled book-slide, which, together with a hand- 
some blotting-case and abundant writing materials, lay 
(m my table. There was nothing actually superfluous, 
yet nothing had been omitted that could possibly conduce 
to my comfort or my pleasure. 

I was tired, and slept till rather late, and I was scarcely 
dressed when some one came to my door to know if I 
would descend and breakfast with miladi in her own room. 
1 recognised the voice, and opened the door, and there 
Was Mademoiselle Sophie, as trim and jaunty as ever, 
looking her very best in honour of her beloved Paris. 
Wendell Holmes says that good Yankees, when they die, 
go to — Paris 11 I wonder whether the Parisians think 
their own city at all inferior to the new Jerusalem ! 

Sophie burst into raptures upon the subject of my im- 
{JTOved appearance. *^ Ah I monsieur, comme vous avez Pair 
noble I " she exclaimed, regarding me approvingly. " Ah ! 
when you have also that indescribable air of fashion — the 
true air of distinction, which Paris, and Paris la belle alone. 
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can give — ^you will assuredly be charming. That is a 
beast of a waistcoat, Mr. Travis, and your collar is quite 
too low as they wear them now. And your hair — ^your 
cheveux magnifiques I — how have the German barbarians 
spoiled it ? Ah, del /" and she quite wrung her hands in 
dismay, partly real, partly affected. " Ah I do they cut 
hair in that dreadful country with shears, such as they crop 
the hedges with in England } Ah, quel hilise /" And then 
Sophie took up comb and brush, and proceeded to re- 
arrange my abundant locks, which were, I must say, in 
anything but drawing-room order. She would have kept 
me some time, but that I sprang up impatiently at the end 
of half a minute, and, running my hands through my 
curls, declared that I was not going to sit for a barber's 
block while the Marchioness was waiting breakfast for me. 

"The Marquis is not here, I suppose?" I inquired, 
carelessly, as I left the room. 

" Mais non I " replied Sophie, with an exaggerated shrug. 
" Milor, he is far away in some savage country or other, 
and he returns not till the summer. Ma foi ; if he re- 
turned not at all, we would not die of grief, for I tell you, 
mot, qui vous parte, que M, le Marquis de Douvrescour, est un 
veritable — bete'* 

I was relieved to find that my enemy, as I could not help 
considering him, was gone to a savage country, and, as I 
did not care to discuss him with Sophie, I begged her to 
show me at once to her lady's sitting-room. In a few 
minutes I was once more alone with the Marchioness — 
with my mother — whom I had not seen for more than a 
year. ** My boy, my dear boy ! " she exclaimed, raptu- 
rously folding me in her arms ; "at last I have you again! 
Ah ! Hugh — Hugh Vassall — I have been hungry and 
thirsty for a sight of you 1 And how you are grown, and 
how manly you have become, and how like your father 
you are ! I think you will be as handsome as he was, 
Hugh ; and — yes ! there is the black down on your upper 
lip already. You must not shave, your father never did ; 
he had such a beard as few men could show. But oh ! 
my boy, how glad I am to see you ; tell me all about 
yourself; tell me everything; only first you must have 
some breakfast. Is there anything you would especially 
like, my dear ? Let me order something very nice." 
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But there was an abundance of nice things ready and 
waiting to be attacked, and I said so, and would not suffer 
her to ring the bell. It was between ten and eleven o'clock 
when we sat down to breakfast ; it was past one when we had 
entirely finished. Not that we were devouring all that 
time. / made a pretty good meal, taken in instalments 
however, but my lady picked up her crumbs and sipped 
her chocolate very much as if she were of the chicken 
species. But we talked to our hearts' content ; the 
smallest trifle relating to my university life was interesting, 
and I told everything I could remember, save and except 
that episode of the Professor's story heard under the 
blossoming linden-trees. I abstained from mentioning 
his name, for I was quite sure she would remember.it, and 
it could only awake the most bitter reminiscences. I was 
beginning to be considerate, for Mrs. Craven had im- 
pressed upon me the fact that thoughtlessness is selfish- 
ness, and that selfishness is a vice of the most ignoble 
order. It broke upon me one day that I, who in my child- 
hood had wept because I had no mother, was now actually 
gifted with two, for as my second mother I must always 
regard that most incomparable of women, Mrs. Craven. 

The " savage country " to which the Marquis had be- 
taken himself was India. He was going up into the 
Himalayas, his wife said, and she thought he would visit 
China and Japan before his return, which would be no one 
knew when ; I am afraid no one cared. As regarded my- 
self, the longer he expatriated himself the better I should 
he pleased. I really felt quite grateful to him for going to 
such a distance, and remaining absent from England, and 
indeed from Europe, for an unlimited period of time. I 
rejoiced within myself, thinking how many thousand miles 
away India was. It was by his desire that the Marchioness 
came to Paris. Lady Olive had taken a fancy to spend 
some time in France in order to complete her education ; 
and though Lady Juliana had offered to chaperone her 
niece abroad for as long as she desired, the Marquis pre- 
ferred that she should be under the care of her step- 
mother. He certainly respected and trusted his wife more 
than any other person ; doubtless, too, he penetrated his 
sister's motives, which were scarcely of a disinterested 
nature. 
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" Is Lady OHve h6re, then ? " I asked, in some dismay. 
I wished sincerely she had accompanied her father to 
Itidia. 

*'Yes, Olive is with mt\ I catme very much on her 
account, and yet not entirely. Maude is now in hef 
fourteenth year, and I am anxious about her education. 
Felixstowe is with me for awhile ; I have engaged a tutor 
for him. He has been rather delicate of late, or he would 
have been at Eton as soon as term commenced. As it is» 
I think of keeping him with me this winter." 

"And Miss Flogg?" 

"Miss Flogg has become companion to Ladyjuliaiia 
Rashleigh, and Olive has a new governess, Madame Le 
Gramont. I believe her to be a very excellent and trust- 
worthy person, and Olive gets on with her wonderfully/' 

" And the Wrays ? " 

*' Ah ! I am afraid the dear old people are breaking, 
Hugh. Martin fails even more than Margery; I have 
promised for you, my dear, that you shall spend Christftia» 
with them. Now come with me; I want yoil to see 
Maude and Felixstowe." 



CHAPTER 3tX. 

FAIRY-LAND. 

A FE'W hours later it occurred to me that I had hot Jieen 
Lady Olive, and I began to wonder whether toy arrival had 
so utterly disgusted her that she had Withdrawn herself 
from the family circle. It was nearly dark, and I was 
sitting alone in a balcony among the flowering plants, 
watching the gay crowds below who came and went 
incessantly. The sun had gone down in a great ruddy 
haze; for the day had been intensely hot, and now the 
stars were beginning to glitter in the purple sky. But the 
brilliant city seemed scarcely to need the celestial 
luminaries of the firmament, for as the night fell thousands 
of dazzling lamps shone forth in long lines of light, jets of 
resplendent flame shot up here and there, floods of intense 
radiance were poured over street, and park, and boulevard. 
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aiid outside the cafei m^trf gtOttp^ were heated chattltt^ 
afid discussing icesi and effervescing drinks, while splendid 
e^pages iiiocifesdntly flashed by, and everywhere were 
sCifFAds of Mitthj and music, and rejoicing. The white and 
gbld iahn behind me lay still in shadow, but the balcony 
w^s light as day, and t<^hile I was intent on the gay scene 
beneath some one glided out from another window than 
that near which I sat, arid came up past the blooming 
itagefies close to where I was established. At first I 
thought it was Lady Dovercourt, but it Was scarcely her 
jSgiJfe, 2lttd there was something altogether girlish about 
the floating robes that swept lightly by the flowers ; and 
yet it could not be Maude^ for she was not so tall, and 
certaiiily flot so graceful^ as the fair unknown bearing 
down upofi me like a dream. 

Atiother second, and I knew that my visitor was Lady 
Olive. She had shot up considerably since I saw her last 
oft the archery grotind ; she was pale, but her skin was 
pure as ivory, her brows were nearly straight and delicately 
^ticJlled, her chestnut-brown eyes Were lustrous as stars, 
and her rich dark hair fell like a veiling cloud on her 
sttiowy drooping shoulders and her bare, rounded arms. 
The sallow, angular, plain little girl had grown up into a 
beautiful young lady. I saw that at once, I recognised on 
the instant her stately patrician loveliness, and 1 wondered 
whether^ in mind and manner, she were equally improved. 
To my intense surprise, she extended her hand — her 
delicate, white hand, with its soft, pink palm, and its 
lender fitigets glittering with gems, and took mine asJ if 
W« had been old ftieftds. 

" Hugh Travis, I afil sure," she said gently, and Without 
thc( smallest admixture of scorn. " I knew you were here, 
of course, but I have been away since morning improving 
my mind with my ftew governess, Madame Le Gramont, 
who is a vast improvement on Miss Flogg, and since then 
riding in the Bois. I hoped you would have ridden with 
me, but you had wandered off somewhere, mamma said ; 
it is disagreeable riding with only other ladies and servants, 
and there is no one here I care to ride with. You will 
ride with me, will you not, Mr. Travis ? " 

I wa6 so bewildered that I scarcely knew how to answer 
hef. I had been debating within myself whether she 
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would accost me as "voung man" now that I could no 
longer bf: stvied " ^'." And here she stood in her grace- 
ful array, with rich jewels sparkling on her neck, and 
armn, and hands, and calling me Hugh Travis and Mr, 
Travit in the sweetest, softest accents, and as amiably and 
<;ordiaily as if we had always been on the closest terms of 
intimacy. 

" Do you really wish it. Lady Olive ? " I said, coldly. 

** 'I'o be sure I do," she replied, glancing up into my 
face with a confiding smile. " I want a handsome cavalier 
hy my side in the Bois, and all the demoiselles will envy 
nu; if you consent to be my attendant." 

'I'll is was very flattering of course, and I felt as bashful 
UN th(^ in(!rc8t rustic. Of course I knew I was handsome. 
Wlirn a man or woman is really and undeniably handsome 
it iN MJHMrr affectation to pretend to be ignorant of the fact; 
but it is onr thing to be conscious of your own good looks, 
t4iul iinotluT thing to have them praised by a beautiful 
voting; lady of rank. 

'• Sk\\\ arc vrry good, Lady Olive," I stammered ; "but I 
f4tn iiliiiid you arc preparing a disappointment for yourself 
fUul (or iiu' also. I shall scarcely create the impression 
von tji'siir." 

•• K >h. vrs, you will. I have not seen any one so divinely 
Jiinulsomo lor agOv*?. Of course you ride "^ " 

*• 1 H». vrs ; but does not the Marchioness ride now ?" 

*'Vri\ srUlom; horse-exercise does not suit her she 
»i»ut. She iMofors to drive, and so does Madame Le 
iJi^uwvM^t. IVliulamo is not exactly my governess, you 
ku\»s\ I i\*ad wiih her for an hour or two each day, and 
^ho l^krv h\o tv^ ^k^allorios and museums, and cultivates my 
laxio, iU\vl \u\|Mv\o$ my mind, and all that; and I have 
l\*!*MM\s tuMu uusUM^i* But stilK though I am not regularly 
'/♦* / I ^v^ u\tv^ .^nviojv a little, and do pretty much as I 
jO>MvN\ M^ulamo is iho best creature in the world, and 
U^U u\o ha\o uw own \\a>. and I let her have hers. We 
^wU\^ \u\vIo»sUukI each o;hor. Was not Flogg a horrid 

** \ \lul Un^; UW hot* l.avty Oli\'^* I always thought she 
was MWiWxViw a^^l I am s«rv ;!^ho wus rather \-ulgar." 

*' Ssi\ o\\v>i<\\\\\ xul^ar* i:\wu like* and yon will be 
Uvm;v; U^o i;«;h. M^nUuxo is c$;?cnUALlr a gentlewoman." 
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I thought she must have worked some wondrous chann 
on her pupil. Never could I have imagined such a trans- 
formation. It did not seem as if the scornful Lady Olive 
of Dovercourt and the gracious Lady Olive of Paris could 
be identical. Thorough was the alteration ; and yet there 
was no mistake. There I, the despised " hoy^^ of old time, 
sat by her, the heavy-featured, contemptuous, insolent child 
of other days ; but there was no scorn now in the sweet, 
silvery voice, no sneer on the lovely rosy lips, no contempt 
in the proud, shy dark eyes, no arrogance in the stately, 
patrician bearing ; and she sat close to me, and my arm 
touched her filmy, gauzy draperies that floated like fleecy 
moon-lit clouds around her. Once she dropped her glove ; 
of course I picked it up and restored it to her. She thanked 
me with a beaming smile, and presently she said, ** Indeed, 
Hugh, I think you are as gallant and graceful as you are 
handsome. It was an excellent idea of mamma having 
you here." 

"But you forgot, Lady Olive," I returned, proudly, 
" that I am—* lowly bom I ' " 

She coloured a little ; a soft, faint tinge of crimson 
flushed for a moment the pearly tint of her fair, smooth 
cheek, and her eyes drooped till the long, dark lashes 
rested fringelike on those transient roses. Then she 
raised her eyes and looked straight at me. 

" Do you remember all that foolishness ? What a dis- 
agreeable little animal I must have been. It was more 
than half the fault of that Flogg, though. Ah ! I know 
better now. Come, let bygones be bygones ; we must be 
friends, the very best of friends. Shall we make * a pac- 
tion,' as your old nurse Margery says ? " 

" What will Lady Dovercourt say ? " 

" She will be delighted. There, give me your hand. 
Now we are sworn friends and allies, and you will walk 
and talk with me, and ride with me, and take me to the 
theatre and to the opera. I shall not be dull any more." 

Presently we dined — we four, Madame Le Gramont 
making up the number. And afterwards we sang, for Mrs. 
Craven and Charles were both musical, and I had culti- 
vated my voice pretty successfully of late. It went quite 
well with Lady Olive's, and we tried duet after duet, 
Madame playing our accompaniments, till the evening was 
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almost spent. Lady Dovercourt seemed to enjoy our little 
.concert most thoroughly ; she and Lady Olive were evi- 
dently on the best of terms. I could only suppose that it 
was the departure of Flogg and the separation from Lady 
J^liana, who had somehow offended her noble brother, 
that had wrought so great a succession of miracles. 

After that evening all went smoothly and pleasantly. 
Life became a sort of fairy pageant, and I gave myself up 
to the delicious intoxication of the hour. I wrote to 
Charles and to Mrs. Craven, but Heidelberg and Schloss 
Wanterfels seemed very far away. By-and-by they went 
)ipme to Cravenshaugh, and they were farther away than 
eyer. In Paris I lived, moved, and ha4 TSiy whole being. 
I was always with the Marchioness or with Lady Olive, 
a^d every day the young girl's manner was more flattering. 
Her smile was shyer yet sweeter, her tones lower but 
gentler, her whole bearing prouder yet more confiding. 
We walked, we drove, we rode ; we went together to the 
opera, chaperoned by Madame Le Gramont ; we made ex- 
cursions, we explored the wonders of the splendid city ; 
we practised our duets ; we read together Jean Paul, and 
Goethe, and Tasso, and Mdme. de Stael. We were Jike 
two careless, happy-hearted children, sipping continHally 
at the sweet, exhilarating draught that was presented to 
our lips, dreaming not that a day might come when the 
goblet should be empty, or contain only bitterest drugs 
and lees. We forgot the past, we lived in the preseat. 
The future never entered into our calculations. We were 
butterflies, rejoicing in the sunshine and flowers jof a 
spring just blossoming into earliest summer — a season of 
beauty, and fragrance, and melody, and golden sunlight, 
and warmth without heat, that seemed pereimial. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE PORTRAIT 



In the midst of so much gaiety timi^ ly^t sviftfy by. 
There were several English families in P^^^ i^^ w)iqhi 
the Marchioness ai^d her ^ep-4a^ught$^ uv^i^ ; Mtfl 
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through them — for I always accompanied their ladyships 
— I came to know a great many people, with whom, for 
the most part, I speedily grew intimate, so that very soon 
my engagements were manifold, and I really had not an 
hour unoccupied. When I say "unoccupied" I do not 
mean that any actual duties were performed by me — quite 
the contrary, indeed ! for I laid aside my studies entirely. 
I delayed to write the letters which I knew the Cravens 
and some of my friends at Heidelberg were expecting, 
and I gave myself up, body, soul, and intellect, to the 
delicious enchantment of the hour. I made acquaintance 
with several lads of my own age, also with several young 
men, who were my seniors by a few years, and who knew 
the greajt world of Paris as well as I knew, or used to 
know, the calm retreats of far-oflf Eaglesmere. 

They did not lead me into any positive wickedness, 
those new and brilliant friends of mine ; but they did 
lead me, or rather I permitted them to lead me, into a 
great deal of folly, and J was fast acquiring habits by no 
means desirable. I learned to play at billiards, I made 
bets, I practised the airs and graces of a peli^ mai/re, I 
grew fastidious about my dress, I became shamefully ex- 
travagant in trifles ; now and then I handled the dice. I 
studied vingt-un and ecarte, and talked learnedly about 
nuge-^t-noir, and the " immutable laws of chance." 
Happily for myself and for others it was all boyish bom- 
ba^^. I only chattered nonsense, which I did not myself 
comprehend, when I discoursed of subtle " combinations," 
which I know now are as delusive in practice as they are 
infallible in theory. Also, I began to take a great deal 
more wine than was good for a lad of my age. I was 
never acjUially intoxicated, but I was very often foolishly 
excited, and I made piyself, I doubt »ot, superbly ridicu- 
lous. Certainly, my moral standard w^s lowered, and my 
constitution wa^ by no means benefited by the idle, fri- 
vplous^ careless life \ led. 

Letters caQie from Cravenshaogh, and I used to open 
thesn apid glance uneasily down the pages before I read 
t^m. I had an uneasy sort of potion that Charlie and 
his mother would hear something about me that I would 
lather they should not hear, and that they would r^mpn- 
ftiate with me did they find ^ut how foolishly, how sin- 
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fully I was spending my time in Paris. And yet I told 
myself a dozen times a day that I was only doing as others 
did ; that it was only my morbid fancy and the rusticity of 
my bringing up that caused me continually to reproach 
myself. 

It was well that I should see life, and know the world, 
I told my restless conscience ; no one was any the worse 
ultimately for sowing a fciv wild oats — just a few — ^that 
could be easily plucked up when the ground was wanted 
for the golden wheat ; and, after all, I had done nothing 
absolutely wicked, and the very thought of actual vice 
filled me with a shuddering, shrinking dread. Had it not 
been for those higher teachings, and for the pure and holy 
influences of the last few months, I might have been con- 
tent to sink and sink till I fell at last into the horrible 
quagmire of guilt and shameful folly which sooner or later 
arrests the unwary feet, and befouls the heedless wanderer 
who plays with sin. He who plays at sinning will sin in 
reality ere long. The child who amuses himself with 
broken glass is pretty sure to maim himself most cruelly 
ere his game is over ! 

God was not now in all my thoughts. I no longer liked 
to think that He saw me and knew all about me, and read 
the hidden secrets of my heart. I began to be afraid of 
God, to dread His judgments, to wish I could go on my 
way without Him. Yes ; I would have forsaken my Grod — 
I would have let Him go — but He would not forsake me ; 
He would not quit his hold of me. Blessed be His holy 
name ! ** Like as a father pitieth his children 1" And 
children are seldom wise and good. They rebel against 
lawful authority, they are full of vain conceits, they are 
wilful, selfish, passionate — oftentimes ungrateful. And 
yet the father forgives a//, is willing even to forget all, 
because his heart yearns over the creatures who are flesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone. And the Almighty 
Father loves His children with a love passing all other 
loves ; and in all their affliction He is afflicted. The angel 
of His presence saves them ; in His love and in His pity 
He redeems them. ** Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer. Thy name is from everlasting ! " 

Lady Dovercourt began at last to be uneasy. Never was 
there a creature more innocent of this world's pollution 
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than she, — never was there a woman more pure of heart, 
save perhaps the Virgin Mother of our blessed Lord, — 
never one more trustful, more simply confiding in her 
beloved ones than she — Helena, Marchioness of Dover- 
court. But there came a day when I found out that she 
was ill at ease, and that I was the cause of her anxiety. 

I was taking by appointment my early breakfast in her 
room. I thought as she sat in her delicate robe of snowy 
cambric and filmy lace, with her golden hair hanging about 
her, and an unutterable tenderness in her deep violet eyes, 
how very lovely she was. The years as they glided by had 
t^en nothing from her exquisite beauty, rather had they 
added to its wondrous grace and radiance ; and yet I knew 
that she must have reached her four-and-thirtieth year, for 
I, who had passed my seventeenth birthday, was her son. 
But to-day there was a shade on the sweet, perfect features, 
a cloud rested on the open, candid brow, and the rosy, 
childlike mouth had sunk into its saddest curves. I was 
playing with some gold sleeve-links which I had bought 
the day before. 

" Hugh," said the Marchioness, presently, " do you know 
I think you are contracting a taste for finery ?" 

"Do you ?" I answered, lightly. " Well, really I must 
confess to a good deal of personal adornment of late. 
Paris is such a place for spending money." 
" I am afraid I am not doing my duty by you, Hugh." 
" As how, madre ? " 

I had called her so of late when we were quite alone, not 
as acknowledging the actual tie between us, but rather to 
give her a pet name, and as less formal than addressing her 
by her usual style and title. 

"I do not claim any authority over you, you know," she 
continued. " I do not seek to control you, my dear, but I 
am not sure that I ought to let you go quite your own way 
iu this great city where subtle temptations abound. For 
you are very young, Hugh, and you are impulsive and con- 
Ming and — inexperienced. I am not afraid of the issue, 
Hugh, for your father's son, though he may be weak and 
hasty, even rash as youth is nearly always rash, could never 
bring dishonour on his name. I am quite certain, Hugh, 
that you would never deliberately commit sin ; but I tell 
you candidly I am afraid for you, — as I said, not for the 
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future, not for your character ultimately, but for the present 
You may so easily involve yourself in wrong-doing; yon 
may darken half your life by the folly of one hour ; the 
boundary line bet\veen imprudence and sin is a very faint 
one, and it is readily, too often unwittingly, over-passed. 
1 could not bear to see the shadow of remorse on your 
brow, Hugh Vassall ; the blush of shame on your cheek 
would humble me to the dust. I think you understand 
me, my dear?" 

Yes, I understood her quite well, and even as she spoke 
the burning flush of shame reddened all my face. I had 
gone so much nearer absolute wickedness than she at all 
suspected. Oh ! women, wives, mothers, sisters, it is well 
for your own peace that you know not how close to the 
precipice the beloved ones too often wander. But now it 
was as if my guardian angel touched me with gentle, 
spiritual touch, and whispered spiritual warnings in my ear. 
** Mad re ^"^ I said, " I am afraid I am not nearly so good 
as you believe me to be. I have done many foolish 
things — oh ! worse than foolish things, for I knew they 
were wrong ; I knew they were actions not becoming a 
Christian man, not becoming a manly man. All the while 
I knew that what they called * manliness ' was not really 
such ; it was affectation ; it was absurdity ; it was cowardice 
and selfishness combined ; it was madness ; only a little 
more and it might have been crime — devilry ^ 

She turned very pale, and for an instant shaded her eyes 
with her hand. Then, looking at me, she said : " Thaift 
God, Hugh, that so He spake to you. It matters not now 
whether it were the still small voice within called con- 
science, whether it were the memories of early teaching^, 
or whether it were — who knows ? — your father's spirit per- 
mitted by the great Father of all spirits to shield you from 
evil, to speak to you in that wordless, unuttered language 
which spirits that are akin are permitted to use to each 
other. Thank God that you were not left entirely to your- 
self, that you were not allowed to wander away into those 
seemingly pleasant paths which lead at last to deaih. 
Hugh, my dear, I have set my mind on one thing, and it 
is that Captain VassalFs son should be one of the best, the 
purest, the noblest of men. I know that one generally 
speaks of purity as a woman's attribute, but that seems to 
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me false reasoning. God has not one measure for the 
man and another for the woman, whatever polite society 
may have. Sin is sin, shame is shame, irrespective of sex 
or rank ; and a man whose life is not pure is as utterly 
disgraceful, as unworthy in the eyes of a just God, as she 
whose frailties have placed her beyond the boundary line 
of acknowledgment. I say this to you, Hugh, because 
you have ho father to look ahead for you and to give you 
kindly notice of the shoals and quicksands on which so 
many make fatal shipwreck. Try to keep close to God ; 
try to remember that an evil action, though it may be 
repented of, and though it may be pardoned, can scarcely 
ever, if ever, be undone. Somebody must always be the 
worse for it, somebody must always suffer, for sin brings 
suffering as certainly as the sun arising brings light. Am 
I preaching to you, my dear? Well, I have done, and 
forgive me if I have been a little prosy. But I have 
been afraid for you, and there is no one else to speak 
to you if I keep silence. Now let me ask you a question." 

" As many as you please, madre I " 

But even as I replied I felt that there were several 
questions I should not care to answer. I coloured a little, 
and looked uneasy, lest her next words should be just 
those I did not wish to hear. But she only said, " You 
have been spending so much money of late that I think 
you must have exceeded your allowance. Are you in 
debt ? " 

" I Scarcely know ; I am afraid I am, for I owe for a 
great many things." 

" You have not lost any money ? " 

" Lost ? Do you mean ? " 

" I mean have you lost it at play } Have you gambled 
at all ?'^ 

" I have lost small sums at ecartCy only a few francs at a 
tfane — not more than five or six napoleons in all." 

" I had far rather you had thrown a hundred pounds into 
the Seine ! It is not the amount you have lost, it is the 
injury your character may have sustained which I deplore. 
Nay, I am thankful that you have lost ; an)i;hing is better 
than gains so utterly accursed." 

"But, madrty many honourable, or at least seemingly 
honourable, gentlemen do play. Surely there can be no 

11 2 
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harm so long as one keeps within certain bounds. Surely 
it cannot hurt one to risk a napoleon now and then, just 
for the sensation of the thing, you know." 

** My dear Hugh, you cannot touch sin any more than 
pitch and escape defilement. Gambling is gambling, 
whether it be the toss-penny of boys in the street or the 
stakes at rouge-et-noir and roulette of the desperate rout at 
Homburg. The passion is so easily contracted ; there is 
a certain feverish fascination at the outset which tempts 
men, ay, and women too, for I have seen women with 
glittering eyes and feverish fingers clutching at gold in 
the gambling salons of Baden-Baden and Homburg, which 
tempts them on and on till the infatuation is complete, 
and they plunge headlong into the fatal depths from which 
so few emerge, save as mere wrecks — the desolate waifs 
and strays of life. As in some cases of confirmed inebria- 
tion, the only safety lies in total, decided, uncompromising 
abstinence!^ 

There was a strange energy in her look and tone, her 
cheeks burned, and her voice quivered as she spoke, and 
I — I, boy, neophyte as I was, knew that she spoke truly. 
I had seen terrible sights already; I had seen men glaring 
at men like devils ; I had seen them mad, reckless of 
honour, love, life, of all that humanity should cherish most 
completely; and I had seen some women, too, one in 
particular I called to mind, for she always made me think 
of a fallen angel. I saw my danger. Hitherto I had gone 
but a little way, and the path of retreat was still open to 
me if I turned my back at once and for ever on the spe- 
cious temptation. I was still far from the abyss, but I felt 
that if I lingered on the enchanted ground my footsteps 
would surely be drawn insensibly, magnetically as it were, 
towards the awful brink. My lady was right; this was 
one of those snares which are to be shunned rather than 
resisted. There are some kinds of evil which it is better 
never to confront ; there are serpents whom our instincts 
teach us to flv ; there are vices which we should never 
even voluntarily contemplate. Shall we mock God by 
praying ** Lead us not into temptation " when we delibe- 
rately pass through the gates of the tempter's palaces? 
Shall we sav ** Deliver us from evil," when the evil wc 
resolutely seek .'' 
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" Madrty* I said, after a little silence, during which she 
watched me almost imploringly, — I could fifeel the unuttered 
prayer that I knew was going up to God for me, — " madre^ 
dear, you are right ; I have been very foolish, very wrong. 
I have been false to myself, to the teachings of all my 
life, to the holy memory of my father. I will go no more 
with Louis du Carel nor with Victor Montsallier. But, oh ! 
what a poor, weak creature I must be ; the moment I am 
tempted I fall-rl fail ! " 

"You have failed, my boy, but not fallen; it has pleased 
God to show you your own weakness, your own insufficiency. 
Put this away from you utterly, make of this trial a stepping- 
stone to something better and higher. Failure is some- 
times better than success ; if only it teaches us to know 
ourselves, it achieves much. But, ah ! my dear, we often 
pay for such lessons in coin more precious than the miser's 
gold — yet, if they be learned, humbly, perfectly, and intel- 
ligently, who would grudge the price ? " 

" I think I have learned a lesson. For the last few 
weeks my better self has been in arms against my meaner 
self ; I have given myself up to pleasure — to pleasure, too, 
of the baser sort. And I thought I was far above such 
follies. Oh, what would Charlie say.^ Charlie never 
would have sunk into the mire as I have done ! " 

"Nevermind what Charlie might have done, though I 
am thankful, Hugh, that you have so pure-hearted and 
true a friend. Get up straightway out of the mire, and 
shake it from you ; do not, as some good people do, sit 
down inertly to contemplate and bewail the stains. All 
the wail you can make is not repentance. Ask Christ to 
cleanse you from the defilement of past sin, then remember 
it only as a warning, as a painful, salutary lesson which 
taught you your own frailty, your own unworthiness. Do 
you remember that some one has said that men may rise 

" * On stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things ' ? 

And our sinful selves should be our dead selves, my dear. 
Now we will talk about something else. I wanted to say 
this to you, Hugh, and I have said it ; and I trust, I believe, 
I shall never have to say it again. You think you owe 
money — more money than you can at present pay ? " 
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" I am sure that I do ; I am ashaised -vim I lemembe'' 
how much I have iftusted ; there is not oiilj tiie nMMiey ^ 
lot>t at billiards and at that stupid icani, but all I spent on 
dnrhv, and g^evgaws, and baubles that I really did not vant 
or 'r vi;n canr for. Onlv, vou see, I iras sach a fool that I must 
do at> i>u Carel and Montsallier and the others did. Since 
I came to Paris 1 must have spent a little fortone on 
gloves, and scents, and neckties, and silly jewelletj, that 
has not even the merit — some of it^-of having anj intrinsic 
value." 

'' i do not mind so much abont that ; it was foolish, and 
you see it was scarcely honourable, since you were by no 
means certain when you would be in funds sufficient to faieet 
your liabilities. But I can guess what Paris is to a young 
man when for the first time he enters into its gaieties. The 
fault is more mine than yours, my dear Hugh ; I have placed 
you in a false position — no I not exactly that — ^rather let 
ni(7 say a diflicult position ; and it is my duty as well as my 
pleasure to extricate you. Hugh Vassall's son must owe 
no man anything, and what are falsely called * debts of 
honour * he must forswear." 

" He will, madre. God helping him, he will never touch 
cards r)r dice again." 

" That will be the wisest way." 

** It will be the safest way — ^the only safe way ! There 
is an awful fascination — it is almost like magic — in those 
silly little scraps of pasteboard, and those fearful bits of 
ivory. C'harlie was right when he refused, at Stoketon, to 
play speculation for chestnuts." 

•* Now go anil get in your bills — every one of them, 
mind, from the least to the greatest, and bring them to me 
this evening when 1 am dressing. I will ring for Sophie 
(Sirly. so that 1 may be ready for you. Do not fail." 

1 kissed my nuuire reverentially, and went away. If she 
had really " pn^aehed " to me — if she had scolded, and 
h'rtureil, ami taunted as some mothers do — I had not left 
htT so lunnbhul. so truly repentant, so earnestly desirous 
\\\ retiit^vt* that sjv;ue of foolish self-indulgence. I have 
he.iul a \vonu»n say. **1 gave him a good talking to!" — 
whieh means that she had uttered a heap of platitudes, re- 
hioaelieil. tiUuUevl. and upbraided the recusant till he felt as 
if lu' hiul been rt^lled in u bed of nettles. And I think 
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the process of being »^///^^ in any sort is an unpleasant 
one, seldom, if ever, producing satisfactory results. And 
such a woman invariably quotes herself^ which is about the 
most foolish thing a woman can do, whether she be mother, 
wife, or solitary spinster. Giveij a woman who unduly 
parades ^he personal pronoun, first person, singular num- 
ber, nppiinative case, and you have a perpetual nuisance 
and ^ stuiabling-block | 

I went out, as directed, and gathered in my little bills ; 
but they j^l, without exception, amounted to more than I 
had anticipated. Also, there were some which I had for- 
gotten altogether, and there was one account which I 
thought ought to be Du Carel's that was entered to me, 
and whiph I felt it would be useless as well as unpleasant 
to dispute. I was confounded to find to what a sum total 
tbey all amounted. 

That evening I went, according to appointment, to the 
MarchioQess. She was already dressed, and awaiting my 
arriy;^. Sophie was dismissed, and ]L.ady Maude, who had 
been reading to her mamma, rose to depart immediately I 
entered. Feeling deeply humiliated, I laid dowji the 
ra^kau of accounts before my l^dy mother, saying, "In- 
deed, madre^ I had no idea they came to so much ; about 
.one half I fancied.'' 

" That is just the sort of mistake we all tumble into, my 
dear, especially at the outset. Let us be thankful that in 
this case the error entails neither disgrace nor sujOfering of 
any Ijdnd. Now and then, only very rarely, experience 
does give us one of her invaluable lessons without her 
customary fee. How much does it all come to ? " 

With a faltering voice I told her ; it seemed an immense 
sum to me. A sad smile stole over her features as she 
^swered, " To me that is a trifle not worth naming ; to 
JOH it is so much that, had you been quite alone in the 
wof14> the want of it might have occasioned you much 
mortification and inconvenience. Here is the money, my 
dear. Take it, and pay all you owe, and never think of it 
again, save when you are tempted to expenditure beyond 
your means. I may not always be at hand to aid you, my 
dear. What I can do for you I always will ; but a time 
might arrive when I could only mournfully reply to any 
claim of yours, ' / cannot I * " 
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And once again she folded me in her arms, and showered 
passionate kisses on my lips and brow. Did she ever so 
embrace Lord Felixstowe ? I wondered. 

" Oh, Hugh ! Hugh Vassall ; my dear, dearest boy, I 
cannot have you go in the ways of folly and sin ; it would 
break my heart to see you of the ordinary type of young 
men of the period, who seek only their own pleasure and 
amusement, their own selfish ends. I have so counted 
upon your being good and pure and noble — like your 
father, who was a second Ba)rard, sans peur et sans reproche. 
Hugh, you will not disappoint me ?" 

" By God's help, I will not. I will try to be worthy of 
my father ; for to be the son of such a father ^" 

I paused, and the Marchioness quickly interposed — 
•* is to be nohly horn. My boy, you are the son of one of 
God's heroes and princes of the earth. There is no 
patent of nobility like that which true worth confers. 
Without that true worth which God acknowledges, and 
which even the basest of men allow, all the blue blood, all 
the long descents, all the quarterings in Christendom, are 
rather ignoble than the reverse." 

" But long descent, heraldic honours, a grand old name,. 
and true worth may go together ? " 

"Certainly they may, and do. There are those who 
rather grace their coronet than are graced by it ; there are 
also those who are a disgmce to the proud ancestral name 
they bear. And now I have something for you. Give me 
that desk, and slip the bolts of both doors ; I do not wish 
even Sophie to interrupt us." 

I did as she desired, and then I watched her open an 
old-fashioned escritoire of some rare wood, inlaid with 
brass. I had seen it before in her dressing-room at 
Dovercourt, and she had brought it with her to Paris it 
seemed, though till this evening I had not noticed it. She 
took a curious-looking key from her chatelaine^ and pro- 
ceeded to unclose the desk. It was a very old-fashioned 
one, large and heavy, though handsome, and lined with 
crimson leather much worn and faded ; but I thought that 
she raised the lid tenderly and even reverently, as if it 
were a precious relic of the past. Slowly and with 
trembling fingers she drew out a small square packet, and 
removed the tissue paper with which it was covered. Then 
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she put into my hand a morocco case, bidding me open it. 
I did so, and there was a beautiful miniature portrait on 
ivory of a splendidly handsome man in seafaring costume. 
I knew at once that it was the face of my dead father that 
met my gaze. I could see the strong likeness to myself 
in every lineament, though I knew I never should be as 
handsome, for it was the perfection of manly beauty on 
which I looked. The features were fine and delicately 
cut, the complexion was a clear olive, the forehead was 
broad and not too high, and short silky raven curls 
clustered thickly around it and on the grandly formed 
head, which had the pose of a king's. But oh, the dark, 
lustrous eyes, all ablaze with soul ! from their pictured 
depths shone out truth, candour, gallant bravery, the very 
spirit of chivalric honour. It was a face instinct with 
power, yet replete with tenderness ; strong, yet sweet ; 
daring, yet gentle. It was a face to disown treachery, to 
conciliate hatred, to win confidence,' and oh, above all, to 
inspire love, such love as is not too often given in this 
cold, selfish world of ours. It was the sort of face that 
dumb animals would understand and trust ; the sort of 
face which would at a glance propitiate the most timid 
child, the most despairing suppliant, the weakest and 
most shrinking woman. Had I met that man anywhere 
on the surface of the earth, and had he, as we met thus 
for the first time, held out his hand and said " Be my 
friend," I should instantly have placed my hand in his 
and answered " Yes, to the death." I was greatly stirred 
as I looked into the deep dark eyes, and gazed upon the 
open brow, and contemplated the lordly pose of the regal- 
looking head. This, then, was the father who had held 
me, a little unconscious baby, in his arms ; this was he 
who had given me life, who had blessed me when, leaving 
me at my mother's breast, he went away on that far voyage 
from which he never returned. And this was all I might 
call father till I, too, crossed the invisible barrier which 
separates world from world, that with its shadowy veil 
conceals from mortal ken the spirit-land where our beloved 
ones dwell. Ah, it is a filmy, cloud-like veil, and it wears 
thinner and thinner as the years roll on ; and sometimes, 
in hours of lonely musing or when one of our best and 
dearest passes within its folds, it seems to be lifted for a 
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moment, and we see beyond the heavenly coimtryy the 
white-robed spirit-land, the bliss, the joy, the dazsding 
glory that shrouds in its ineffable brightness the facQ of 
God Himself. It is only a glimpse, but it cheers us onr 
ward, and comforts our souls, and bids us wait in patiept 
hope till the Father shall say, '^ Child, thy work below is 
done ; enter into rest, pass within the veil." 

And for one brief moment, looking through my tears at 
that dear pictured face, I seemed to behold the unseen ; to 
hear the voices that, resounding no more in earthly song, 
swell the eternal anthems of the skies ; to catch, 9« it 
were, though faintly, some distant echoes of the celestial 
hymn-notes of the redeemed. I looked up and saw my 
mother's pale, lovely face close to mine. She, too, wsls 
gazing on the portrait with a calmness and sadness that 
touched me to the heart. How she must have loved this 
man ! How still she treasured his memory, and yet — and 
yet ! Surely God alone can fathom the depths of a loving 
woman's heart. I am sure that no man everc^ui. 

" Well," she said, laying her head on my shoulder, for I 
was taller than she now by several inches, "you know who 
it is, Hugh ? " 

" It is my father." 

" Yes, your own dear father, the Captain Vassall, my 
friendy who set sail for the heavenly country almost seven- 
teen years ago." 

" Is this my very own .?" 

" Your very own, to keep as a treasure as long as you live." 

** But — but — do you like to part with it ?" 

** I had it taken on purpose for you. This is not the 
actual portrait, Hugh ; I could not give up that. This is 
a copy — see, here is the original." 

I looked on a small oval portrait, in a dingy, well-worn, 
red morocco case. Yes, my copy was an excellent one, 
but the original was the one which my father himself had 
had taken, and which he had presented to his wife. Was it 
a love gift, or was it taken after marriage, before he went 
away on his first voyage ? I could not venture to ask, 
though I craved to know all about it, even to the veriest 
trifle. 

"I will, indeed, keep this as a treasure," I replied; 
" but, madre^ let me hold the little red case in my own 
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hands. My portrait is very beautiful, and I thank you for 
it from the bottom of my heart ; but this one that he must 
have touched himself — that he sat for, you tell me — seema 
litie his very shadow. Now, I understand to the full 
Cowper's * Oh, that those lips had language ! ' !' 

'* This one also will be yours when God calls me away ; 
this desk too, and all that it contains I shall leave to you. 
Remember what I §^y, and claim it, — claim it under any 
circumstances. No one else can have any right to it. One 
other thing let me mention. I have delayed it too long, 
and life is ever uncertain. Did you ever hear of a Mr. 
Merriton ? " 

** I think I have heard the name. Yes, I am sure I 
have heard Martin mention it." 

" To whom ?" 

" To Mr. Gibson long ago. Also, it seems to me, that 
I have heard it of late years at the Gate-house." 

" Very possibly, for Mr. Merriton and Martin have had 
dealing? ever since you were taken to Eaglesmere. And 
Mr. Merriton is your lawyer, ai^d to some extent your 

gu^rdi^n." 

" My lawyer ! my guardian 1" I answered, in extreme 
astonishment. " What need have 1 for a lawyer, mO'dre f " 

" I should have said, rather, he is your man of business. 
He hold? your money, he has taken care of it all these 
y^ars, and it is from him, through your bankers, that yoii 
receive your allowance. He is a good, wise, righteous 
.man, and you may always trust him. 

" And he is in some sort my guardian, you say ? " 

" He has guarded your property, and, in case of Martin's 
death, he would be your nominal guardian till yoii were 
of age. JLong ago he accepted the trust of your money, 
but he declined to interfere with you personally while you 
^^e a child. I had a letter from him the other day, and 
)^ wishes to see you at the first convenient opportunity." 

" Where does he live ? " 

" In London. You can call upon him when you pass 
through on your way to Dovercourt. You must cross by 
Calais or Boulogne, and go up to town, see Mr. Merriton, 
and then come back south again to Dovercourt. Of course 
London is out of your way, but that does not matter. You 
will soon be gpingy you know." 
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" Yes, if I am to spend Christmas with the Wrays." 

*' It has occurred to me that, as they have no special 
associations with the season, it might be well for joa to 
go earlier — goat once, I would say, now that Mr. Merriton 
wishes to see you. It would be better in many ways." • 

" It would, madre ; it would be an excuse for breaking 
off with Du Carel and Montsallier and the others, and 
afterwards it will be easy not to resume the intimacy." 

" I was thinking of that, my dear. I do not want yon 
to quarrel with these young men, especially with Du Carel, 
whose mother is related by marriage to Lady Juliana 
Rashleigh." 

"I had made an engagement with Du Carel for this 
very evening." 

"Tell him that I claimed you. Indeed, I do want yon 
to go out with Olive and myself presently to Pastor Mer- 
cier*s." 

** Madriy what has changed Lady Olive ?*' 

" In what respect do you mean that she is changed ?* 

" In nearly every respect ; but, above all, in her conduct 
towards myself. Whenever we met, which was seldom, at 
Dovercourt, she treated me with as much arrogance, dis- 
dain, and scorn as could be expressed in words and looks 
and manner. She used to speak to me as if I were an in- 
ferior creature scarcely of her own species, — in fact, she 
was far more courteous to the dogs. She was not only 
haughty and supercilious, but insolent, — ^yes, dulyacknow- 
loilging her rank and my own obscurity, — she was out- 
ragoouslv, abominably insolent ! " 

"And'now?" 

'• Now you may judge for yourself. Lady Olive and I 
arr tho host of friends. No ; I am not certain that we 
nrr /nVmh, for friendship implies so much ; but we are 
mIIIos- groat allies, certainly. Lately I have seen less of 
\\v\\ but it has been my own fault. I have sought other 
Norit^ty, aiul she has reproached me more than once for 
iloNtMtit^f^ hor.** 

•• It st^fMiu^l to me that Olive was cordial that first even- 
ing o\ yt»ur arrival ?*' 

" Sho was ; sho came out to me on the balcony, while 
\\\\\ wvw ihossing. I was ready fifty minutes too soon, 
lor I ]u\\\ luado a mistake in your dinner-hour. She met 
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me with something more than courtesy — with actual effu- 
sion ; and she struck up an intimacy there and then that 
has continued ever since, progressing rather than reced- 
ing. I received her advances coldly enough, I confess, 
for I distrusted her. Besides, I remembered her scorn, 
her rudeness. I could not forget how greatly she had 
humiliated me in days past. But insensibly the ice in my 
bosom thawed, the charm of her society conquered me ; 
and it is not easy to repulse the attentions — the kindness, 
I should say — of a beautiful girl like Lady Olive. Besides, 
she was but a child when she hated me so demonstratively, 
and she apologised, too, with so much frankness and 
sweetness that I should have been a brute to persevere in 
my resentment and reserve. Still I wonder, no less now 
than then, what wrought the change which seems to me 
little less than a miracle? Can it be the influence of 
Madame Le Gramont ? " 

"Indeed, Hugh, I am no less puzzled than yourself. 
Between Olive and myself there was always an impene- 
trable coldness, an unexpressed antagonism. I never 
exercised over her the authority which I might have 
claimed. I felt instinctively that it would be unwise to 
come to open war, which must have been the case had I 
ever urged my rights. She, on her side, never flagrantly 
transgressed, and though she refused to acknowledge me 
as her mother, she never forgot that I was her father's 
wife. I was the Marchioness of Dovercourt, and, as such, 
entitled to some show of deference. 

" But she calls you * mamma * now." 

" Yes, we are almost mother and daughter now ! She 
consults me on every point, and recognises my authority 
on all occasions. She is as obedient as Maudie. Not 
that I ever greatly tested her obedience. I always try to 
meet her wishes, and I have sometimes, when no principle 
was involved, sacrificed my own opinion, my own plans, 
to hers; so we go on our way charmingly, and people 
quote us as perfect in our relations as step-mother and 
step-daughter." 

** Do you, can you, love Lady Olive ?" 

" Hugh, I am afraid I do not love her ; I am not quite 
sure that I trust her. Madame Le Gramont may have in- 
fluenced her pupil, but it seems to me — indeed, it is self- 
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evident — that Ofive rules her governess. I never could 
endure that Miss Flogg. She was a very vulgar person, 
and her cunning was apparent. She was an accomplished 
linguist, and that was all that could be said for her." 
" Why did you permit her to remain so long in office "^ " 
"She was Lady Juliana's selection, and I would not 
interfere. To me personally Miss Flogg was respectful, 
more than respectful, for she cringed, and fawned, and 
toadied to an extent possible only to a very low and mean 
type of character. She professed to be guided by me 
in every action. She was constantly consulting me on 
minutiae which were left entirely to herself. She tried 
flattery, she proffered confidences, she would have told 
tales had I condescended to listen ; but I never did. I 
mistrusted her, and she knew it, and with the natural 
' venom of a base, narrow mind she hated me accordingly. 
She lamented my dislike, and was disolie^ because I did 
not believe in her. She was a very dangerous person, arid 
I am thankful that she is gone. Olive herself despises 
her, and when there arose some misunderstanding be- 
tween the Marquis and his sister, Olive adroitly seized 
the opportunity to get rid of her obnoxious governess. 
Lady Juliana, as you know, to6k Flogg as her companion 
— ^they always suited ; and we secured Madame Le Gra- 
mont. Truly the changes we hate remarked date from 
her arrival among us." 



CHAPTER XXIL 

MY LEGAL ADVISER. 



In three days I had said good-bye to Paris. I had 
bidden adieu to the Marchioness and Lady Olive, promis- 
ing to be back again for the Jour de TAn at latest. It 
was a mild, soft day early in December, grey and tranquil^ 
and the long railway journey from Paris to Boulogne was 
pleasant. I found the sea as quiet as a mill-pond, and I 
crossed at once, and made the passage in something less 
than two hours. 
It was dark when I got into London, a^d I was proceed- 
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inj^ to take a cab from London Bridge to Bedford Square, 
whet^ Mr. Merriton lived, when some one touched me on 
the shoulder. 

" Mr. Hugh Travis, I believe .? " 

I tiimed round, and there stood an elderly, impenetrable- 
looking gentleman, with shaggy eyebrows, plenty of iron- 
grey hair, and a grave though kindly expression of counte- 
nance. I admitted that I was Mr. Hugh Travis. 

" I was sure of it," responded my companion. " I had 
the pleasure of seeing your father many years ago, and the 
moment )rou got out of the train I knew you must be his 
son. I came to meet you ; my name is Merriton." 

A neat one-horse brougham was waiting for us, and we' 
drove away to Bedford Square. London streets seemed to 
be in just the same state of bustle and commotion as when 
I had seen them last six years ago. Mr. Merriton did liot 
attempt to converse, but as we drove thtough the gas-lit 
streets — oh 1 how dingy and ditn they seemed after the 
Boulevards and the Ru0 Rivoli — he gave me sundry infor- 
mation as to the localities through which we passed. 

" This is Cannon Street," he announced, " and that is 
St. Paul's. Ah 1 you know it. I thought this was your 
first visit to town ? " 

I explained, and presently he continued : " That is the 
Old Bailey, and there is St. Sepulchre's Church, and here 
we are at the foot of Holbom Hill, the worst foot crossing 
in all London, not excepting the Mansion House and 
London Bridge from King William Street comer. I 
always tell Mrs. Merriton that if ever I come to my death 
by being driven over it Will be at the junction of Holbom 
Hill and Farriilgdon Street. Lots of people are run over 
there, you know, annually, but they are nobodies ; one of 
these days a somebody will be killed, and then there will 
be — a tnaducty Which singular prevision has come true 
literally. The dangerous crossing was left in its normal con- 
dition of danger and difficulty, till only a very few years ago, 
ah omnibus coming full tilt down the incline of Holbom 
Hill ran over and caused the death of a person of import- 
2lhce, a very Wealthy and philanthropic Bristol merchant, 
W. D. Wills, tesq. And thefe is the Holbom Viaduct un 
fait accompli at this day, a monument to the memory of Mr. 
Wills for at least the remainder of the century. " Now tt^ 
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are in New Oxford Street," resumed Mr. Merriton ; " that 
was Chancery Lane where the horse shied at the milk-boy. 
Up there is Bloomsbury Square, and this is Bedford Square. 
Welcome, Mr. Travis, to my humble home." 

Mrs. Merriton met us in the hall ; she was a quiet, 
elderly woman, short and stout, as kind as she knew how 
to be, but uncompromisingly dull and stupid ; I presume 
Mr. Merriton thought otherwise in his youthful days, else 
why did he make her Mrs. Merriton ? She paid me a 
great deal of attention, and I could plainly perceive that 
the dinner was a sort of inaugural feast celebrated ex- 
pressly on my account. There was a Miss Merriton, the 
eldest daughter of the worthy couple, and as I discovered 
afterwards, she was a little over thirty years of age, while I, 
in my juvenile inexperience, set her down for a regular old 
maid of five-and-forty. Her sisters were all married, for the 
Merritons had rejoiced in numerous olive branches round 
about their table ; and she who answered to the name of 
Lavinia was the last full-blown blossom upon the parent 
stem. She was evidently quite as common-place, but not 
nearly so amiable, as her mother ; and I remarked that sjie 
ate her dinner as it were under protest, and drank her wine 
as if she were at feud with mankind generally. She re- 
fused to enter into conversation, but listened with a covert 
air to all that others said. I made up my mind that 
Lavinia Merriton was a very disagreeable person, and that 
her nephews and nieces caricatured her, and voted her a 
nuisance. 

We had no business talk that evening, for it was pre- 
sumed that I was fatigued, and some one came to speak to 
Mr. Merriton on an affair of importance, and kept him till 
long after Lavinia had established herself behind the urn, 
and rattled the cups and saucers. I tried to make myself 
agreeable, and talked eloquently about Heidelberg and 
Paris ; and Mrs. Merriton, after listening attentively to my 
spirited narration, anxiously inquired if I could tell her 
whether flounces were really going out and plain skirts 
coming in. She had heard that frills up to the waist were 
no longer seen in Paris, and that short waists and square- 
cut boddices were all the rage. I am afraid I sank sadly 
in her estimation when I replied regretfully that really I 
had not noticed ; I knew that the ladies had waists, but 
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could not say whether they were long or short, and I was 
quite sure they wore dresses, though whether flounced, or 
tucked, or plain, I could not remember. I said, however, 
that I thought the Marchioness and Lady Olive wore a 
great many skirts, one over the other, voluminous, dia- 
phanous skirts that floated about them like clouds. Mrs. 
Merriton was sorry I could not name the material of which 
they were made. Miss Merriton sneered and glanced 
sulkily at her own unbecoming, stifl" copper-coloured silk, 
trimmed with yards of heavy purple velvet. And was this 
regulation London dinner-dress, I wondered ! 

The evening wore away. When Mr. Merriton came in 
he desired Lavinia to give him some music, and she rose 
and went to the piano, still under protest, while I hastened 
to open the instrument and drag the music books into po- 
sition. She neither thanked me nor rejected my services, 
but she scowled at me over her shoulder, and intimated 
that she never allowed any one to turn over the leaves for 
her. Presently, in a thin, high-pitched voice, she sang a 
lugubrious ballad, beginning, ** All alone I am pining," 
and then she gave us in adagio time and con espressione, 
" Go, forget me ! " From her choice of songs I argued 
that she had suffered from some kind of unrequited or 
blighted attachment, though at the same time I could not 
wonder at anybody forgetting her, if he possibly could do 
so. The other sisters, I afterwards discovered, were pretty 
and lively, and had married before they were well out of 
their teens ; no wonder that poor Lavinia should object to 
be " left pining alone " in the comfortable, sombre, Bed- 
ford Square mansion. 

The next day Mr. Merriton took me down into his pri- 
vate ofiice, which was snug and cosy, but very close and 
dark. There was light enough, however, for me to read 
my own name in large white letters on a square japanned 
tin box, placed on a shelf immediately opposite my chair. 
My whole name, too — ** Hugh Travis Vassall ! " I supposed 
the box must be mine, but I knew nothing about it. 

"Now, Mr. Travis," began Mr. Merriton ; ** let us have 
a little quiet talk. In the first place, let me observe that 
I know your real name to be Vassall, and that I know also 
^1 the reasons why you are known only by the two names 
given you by your godfathers and godmother in your 

O 
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baptism; I know more about you than you know about 
yourself." 

** I am not sure of that," I replied, quickly ; " I know 
my own strange history, Mr. Merriton." 

He looked sharply at me. " From whom did you learn 
it, pray ? from the Marchioness ?" 

" By no means ; neither was it from the Wra)^, nor 
from my old tutor at Eaglesmere. A stranger, from Ros- 
thwaite, in Cumberland, told me the whole story." 

" Indeed ! Well, then, there is nothing more to be said, 
and please do not tell me the story, or any portion of it." 

" May I not ask you a few questions ?" 

"Not as regards the history to which you have just 
alluded ; I could not answer them." 

** And yet I am told that you are my legal adviser ! " 

" Precisely; and as your legal adviser, and being in pos- 
session of all the facts of the case, I counsel you to keep 
silence on the subject in question." 

" But you will at least admit ^" 

" I admit nothing, young gentleman. On principle, I 
never make admissions ; they are unprofessional and im- 
prudent." 

"Then what is the use of a lawyer?" I asked, quite 
angrily, " if one may not ask him questions concerning 
one*s self, and if he distinctly refuses to make admissions 
even } " 

Mr. Merriton smiled. " Have patience, Mr. Vassall. If 
you do really know the story of your infancy — ^you could 
not help suspecting it, matters have been so wildly, so 
insanely managed — you must feel that it is wisest, that it 
is a duty you owe to one person in particular, to Ut it rest. 
You are not a child, and you must perceive the force of 
what I say. • I cannot answer any questions referring to the 
past ; but if you wish for information as regards your pre- 
sent position, and your future prospects, I am at your 



service." 



" I beg .pardon if I spoke hastily," I replied. ** I am 
afraid my temper is none of the most even, and I am sure 
you mean only Idaidness to myself and to others concerned. 
Tbe Mardiioness said I might fully trust you." 

"Ajsid you may, young man. I thank God the man or 
woman lives not who has cause to repent trusting Richard 
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Merriton. May I ask you if your allowance is sufficient ? 
that is, do you make it sufficient ? " 

" It was ample while I was at Heidelberg ; during my 
sojourn in Paris I was foolish enough to overrun the con- 
stable." 

** Then you are at present in debt ? " 

" I am happy to say I am not. The Marchioness kindly 
paid all I owed, and I have promised her that a similar 
necessity shall not recur." 

** Very good. Now, Mr. Vassall, her ladyship has written 
to me, proposing that I should increase your allowance to 
£^00 a year. It rests with me entirely, for she has no 
power over your income, always remember that ! Now I 
think her ladyship is scarcely wise in making this proposi- 
tion ; ^500 per annum is more than a young fellow like 
you ought to wish to spend. I disapprove entirely of 
extravagant habits, and they are so easily acquired." 

** May I ask what money I really have ? " 

" You may, and I will tell you, for you have a right to 
know. You have a clear income of /^ 1,000 a year — it was 
less once, but it has been judiciously managed. By the 
time you attain your majority it will be, I doubt not, 
/* 1,200 per annum, even if your allowance be at once 
increased to five hundred ! " 

** May I ask to whom I am indebted for this income, 
sir .? I know that my father left literally nothing when he 
died." 

•* You m^ not ask ; I told you not to question me about 
the past. Only be sure that the money is honestly and 
honourably yours, and you need not scruple to make use 
of it Have you any thought of selecting a profession V 

" I have thought of it, Mr. Merriton, and I should be 
glad to discuss the subject with you. I had thought of my 
fether's profession, but I believe I am too old for that .^" 

"You are. Should you like to enter the Church ?" 

" I think not ; I have scruples about subscription." 

"Would the army suit you ?" 

" By no means ; I have not the least military enthusiasm." 
" My own profession, then .? How should you like to be 
a lawyer — a barrister, that is to say?" 
**I think I should like it very well. I have no wish to 

^ idle because I happen to have /" 1,000 a year." 

o 1 
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"We will think it over. The Marchioness would not 
disapprove, I know." 

And we did think it over, and the result was that 
arrangements were made for my entering upon the neces- 
sary studies immediately, though I was to keep my terms 
at Heidelberg for yet another year. 

" But if I had had my own way, young man," said Mr. 
Merriton, grimly, " I should have entered you for the Civil 
Service, and got you shipped off for India as soon as pos- 
sible. I am convinced that would have been best for all 
parties." 

I was glad that Mr. Merriton 'had hot had his own way, 
for expatriation, however honourable, was scarcely to my 
taste. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

ASSUMED RELATIONSHIPS. 



I WROTE to Martin to say that I mi^ht be expected at 
Dovercourt on a certain day, very near at hand ; mean- 
while I remained under Mr. Merriton's roof; that is to 
say, I 5ined, slept, and breakfasted in Bedford Square ; 
the greater part of my time being spent in exploring the 
metropolis. Miss Merriton did not improve on acquaint- 
ance ; her mamma could not be interested on any other 
subject than finery and entertainments, and of Mr. Merriton 
himself I saw very little, as he was deeply absorbed in a 
difficult law-case, in which he was concerned. I almost 
fancied he avoided private conversation with me ; certainly 
we had very little to say to each other on any subject. 

I was to go down into the country on the Thursday 
morning, and I was not sorry for it, for I found London 
dull enough after Paris ; the streets were muddy, the days 
short and gloomy ; I knew no one save the Merritons, and 
their society was not precisely that which a lively young 
man would care to cultivate. All things considered, I was 
not displeased to say, as I dressed on Tuesday morning 
by gas-light — there was a fog outside the colour of pea- 
soup — " The day after to-morrow I shall get away from 
this dreary place." I was to "get away" a little earlier 
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than I anticipated. I came down to breakfast shivering, 
and wondering whether there would be any daylight at all, 
to find lying by my plate a letter addressed to me, and 
bearing the Dovercourt post-mark. I did not open it 
immediately, for I was trying to warm my benumbed 
jfinger-ends, and Mrs. Merriton was hospitably bent on 
helping me from a dish of smoking-hot grilled kidneys, 
which the maid had just brought up from the kitchen ; 
and she was afraid I should have preferred a well-buttered 
haddock, only the fishmonger was so stupid, &c., and all 
the while she talked in her curious discursive fashion, I 
did not attempt to read my letter. Miss Merriton, with a 
very red nose, sat watching me, as if she were afraid I 
might appropriate to unlawful uses the spoons and forks, 
while with awful deliberation she drank her tea, and ate 
strips of cold buttered toast. There are some women who 
eat so slowly that they appear to ruminate, and Miss 
Merriton was of such ; I always thought she ought to have 
been a cow, when I saw her slowly and stolidly feeding, 
never ceasing the calm action of her jaws, and yet making 
little progress with the viands she discussed. At last Mrs. 
Merriton said : " Pray read your letter, Mr. Travis ; do 
not stand on ceremony with us;" and then I glanced 
carelessly down the pages, and saw " Phoebe Milner " at 
the end. Then there was a postscript, horribly scrawled, 
and evidently added at the last moment; it said, *'Come 
directly you get this, if you please ; don't lose a minute ; 
he asks for you twenty times in an hour." 

Who was asking for me so constantly ? I began to read 
now with attention, for Phoebe's fine pointed characters 
were not very easy to decipher. As I read and under- 
stood, a pain settled at my heart, and there was a strange 
choking sensation in my throat ; if I had been alone I 
should have laid down my letter and cried like a child. 
As it was, it was quite a strain to keep up the deportment 
of manhood which I believed to belong to my more than 
seventeen years ; and I could scarcely reply steadily when 
Mrs. Merriton said, kindly, ** I am afraid you have some 
bad news there, Mr. Travis." 

"Yes," I said, as quietly as I could, "my dear old 
friend and guardian, Martin Wray, is dying ; I must go to 
tim at once ! " 
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In an hour from that time I had taken leanre of the 
Merritons, and was on mv vht to Dovercomt. There was 
rail now all the way, and fortunatelj I canght a fost tiain. 
Just as the short, dull winter's day vas £Mling into 
premature twilight, with a low, grey sky, grey mists upon 
the downs, and still heavier grey mists rising coldly from 
xhe sea, I stood knocking at the familiar Gate-house 
portal. It was eighteen months since I had turned from 
it last, on a glorious summer morning, and Rebecca had 
thrown an old shoe after me for luck. She answered my 
knock so quickly that I had not time to wonder why tl^ 
door was not as usual on the latch, and for one moment 
she did not know me, for I was much grown, and carried 
a knapsack, and I stood in the deep shade of the porch. 
She was beginning to inquire my business, when I spoke, 
and then she seized my hand, and seemed intent on 
dragging me into the house. "Oh, it's you. Master 
Hugh, you that we've been wearying for ever since this 
time yesterday ! Thank the Lord, you've come ; we did 
not look for you till well-nigh the last train. • Come you 
into the parlour." 

The old room looked much as usual, but the two arm- 
chairs by the hearth were vacant, and Margerj-'s knitting 
was neatly rolled up, and put away on a side table. 

" How is he ? " I asked, impatiently. 

" He*s that bad that he can't be much worse," said 
Rebecca, dolefully shaking her head ; ** he's going fast. 
Master Hugh, and he knows it. But ever since he was 
taken he has been crying out for you." 

** When was he taken ? how was it .'^" 

** Well, he has been failing for months, and so has the 
mistress too. I am sure, up to the end of the summer, I 
thought she would go first, she was so feeble like, and 
didn't even care to scold a body. And all of a sudden, 
about three weeks ago, master was taken very badly ; but 
he would not send for the doctor, for he said it was only 
old age, and he must expect infirmities at his time of life ; 
and he couldn't tell what ailed him, perhaps it was the 
change of season ; weak folks and old folks always felt 
the turn of spring and fall. I didn't feel easy in my mind, 
though, and I told the missis I didn't like the master^s 
looks ; but she only what she called threeped me, and 
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bade me hold my silly tongue. And so it went on till 
Sunday night, when I up and spoke to Mr. Duckett, who 
came to pay his regular visit. And Mr. Duckett listened ; 
and then says he, * Rebecca, my girl, it is right you are ; 
the old man is as bad as he looks, ay, and badder. Take 
my word, he'll never get over it ; he's got his call ! — ^that's 
what he's got, Rebecca ! And I'll see Mr. Dumbleton to- 
morrow morning — no, on second thoughts, I'll go round 
to-night^ and a^ him just to step in first thing to-morrow 
as he goes his rounds, and see Mr. Wray. If it's only in- 
fluenzy, as he will have it, influenzy kills old folks more 
often than not ; but it's no influenzy, I say — it's death ! * 
Well, Master Hugh, Mr. Duckett hadn't been gone out of 
the house a quarter of an hour, and I'd only just settled 
down to my * Pilgrim's Progress ' in the kitchen, when I 
heard the missis give a screek that might have waked the 
dead, and then another and another, before I could get to 
her ; and when I came in, there was the master all of a 
heap, as it seemed, in his chair ; his face was like ashes, 
and drawn all on one side, and his eyes were shut like a 
person in a faint. ' Oh, he's deid ! he's deid ! ' screeked 
the missis. But I saw he wasn't really gone ; so I says, 
*No, he's not dead, but he's got a stroke. I'll fetch Mr. 
Dumbleton right away.' So I tore on my bonnet and an 
old shawl that was handy, and I flew down the road. It 
was pitch-dark and pouring with rain, but I didn't care ; 
and I was in the village in no time, and I found the doctor 
in, and brought him straight away; and we met Mr. 
Duckett coming out of the Dovercourt Arms, and he went 
back with us ; and that was how he was taken, Master 
Hugh." 

" Where is Phoebe ? " 

" Miss Phoebe is just gone up to say a word to Mrs. 
Miller ; I thought it was she when you knocked. Hark ! 
there's the mistress herself coming down." 

" Who's theer ? who's theer, lassie ? " cried Margery in 
subdued but yet shrill tones from the staircase. " Ony 
news o' Maister Hugh ? " 

" It is I, myself, granny," I said, running to meet her. 

" Bless t' gude Lord, an' bless you, too, laddie I " and 
then I was in the old woman's arms, and she was crying 
over me as only women can cry on certain occasions. I 
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tried to soothe her, for her crying was none of the quietest, 
and at last she remembered that she must not make a 
noise, and then she addressed me as if I had been the 
offender : " Whisht, my bairn, whisht ! ye mamma' mek 
yer clavers here ; come ben, come ben ! Oh, laddie ! it's 
a sair hantle o* grief that*s come till me ; my ain mon that 
wed me i' t* kirk, feefty years agane — feefty years for 
better an* for worser; an* noo t' Lord ca's him hame. Oh! 
it's sair partin' ; I thocht I'd gang furst, Hugh laddie, for 
Tm fowerscore an' past, and he's na* but eight an' 
siventy." 

" You wouldn't like him to be left alone, granny, and 
fourscore is a great age. Think how he would miss you 
if you went first." 

'* And will na' I miss him, that hev been at my side day 
an' neet for feefty year } He was a braw laddie when he 
cam* wooin' me lang syne ; an' hevn't we sat at t* same 
hearthstane ; an' didna I bear him gradely bairns, that 
are a' gane into t' kingdom afore us ; and didna we toil 
and moil together yander amang our ain mountains ; and 
didna we gang to t' kirk arm-in-arm togither Sabbath by 
Sabbath ; and didna we kneel side by side at t' Holy 
Sacrament ; an' hevn't we had the same joys and griefs, 
and tholed t' same thrubbles } And noo we maun pairt. 
Eh, laddie, but it's a sair dispensation ! " 

All this while Rebeca was putting food before me. 
'* You must just eat and drink before you see him," said 
the damsel, authoritatively ; " it's not good to face trouble 
on an empty stomach, and you are come off a journey. 
Now, just eat this Q%g and toast, and the rasher, and drink 
this cup of good strong coffee, and then you shall go to 
your room with a can of hot water, and after that you shall 
do your share of nursing, if you like." 

There was so much good sense in what she said, that I 
at once agreed to all her propositions. And at seventeen 
it takes a great deal to take away one's appetite, especially 
if one has made an insufficient breakfast, and travelled 
sixty miles on no better luncheon than a very dry captain's 
biscuit. The aroma of Rebecca's excellent coffee was 
delightful, and the very smell of the rasher disposed me 
to fall to. I could not help feeling furiously hungry, and 
at the same time desperately ashamed of myself. I had 
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not yet learned to discern between true and false senti- 
ment, and I thought it would only have been in the fitness 
of things, if I had been unable to touch bit or drop. I sat 
down, however, and did ample justice to Rebecca's good 
cooker}', for it occurred to me that since I could eat at all 
I might as well make a hearty meal of it. 

While I was disposing of the second ^gg and the second 
rasher, there was a genteel little tap at the door, and Mar- 
gery said, "That's our Phoebe," and went to let her in. 
Phoebe had been at a boarding-school for the last twelve 
months, and she had only returned home for the holidays 
a few days before. I was greatly startled when Phoebe 
entered. I had left a pretty, blue-eyed hoyden, half afraid 
of her grandmother, and half defiant of the rigid rule 
exercised over her, and I found her a fashionably-dressed 
well-assured young lady. She was still little — petite, she 
said her figure was ; she hated to be called small. But if 
she had not increased much in stature, she had somehow 
grown up in marvellously quick time. I saw at a glance 
that she was no longer a child, albeit one could scarcely 
call her a woman in her fifteenth year. She was very 
pretty — what Charlie Craven called "doll-pretty." She 
had a fair, satiny skin, pink cheeks, blue eyes, regular but 
diminutive features, and an abundance of curling hair that 
was neither flaxen nor golden, but something between the 
two. She looked genteel and \didy like, but I saw at a glance 
that she was not, and never would be, a lady. Instinctively 
I missed the high-bred air and tone to which I had so long 
been accustomed. I sprang forward to greet her, and was 
proceeding to kiss her, — I had kissed her morning and 
night, and at all our meetings and partings ever since I 
could remember, — but she drew back coquettishly, bridled, 
and extended her gloved hand. 

I felt quite taken aback and excessively annoyed. She 
had the style of a maidservant, while she looked like a 
young lady. 

" Weel, I niver ! " said Margery ; " there's nae end o' 
her whims an' perverseness. Oh, ye bad hizzy, to flout 
our ain laddie i' that gate." 

" I did not think my little sister would be so unkind," I 
said, reproachfully. 

" I am no sister of Mr. Travis, not even his cousin ; of 
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course I know that now," replied Phoebe, speaking to 
Margery. " And really, grandinamma, you must be aware 
that it is not at all correct for young ladies and gentle- 
men who are not related to kiss each other. What would 
Miss Primrose say^— oh, fie ! " 

** Miss Primrose be hanged ! " muttered Rebecca, with 
an unfriendly glance at Phoebe. 

" But I always counted you as my sister, Phoebe," I said 
to her, " and I always shall. Think how long we played 
together, and how we got into scrapes together. Don't 
you remember the disgrace we got into the very last time 
we went to the Fairy-spring Chine together ? That was 
only a year and half ago." 

** A year and a half makes a great difference. I was a 
child then. And I do not like assumed relationships ; I 
do not want a make-believe brother !" And she tossed 
her pretty flossy curls and bridled again. I wondered if 
the Misses Primrose, at whose select seminary Phoebe was 
being " finished," taught bridling as an accomplishment, 
and whether it was included, or charged as an ** extra." I 
am inclined now to believe that it came naturally, as it 
often does to little women when they want to assert them- 
selves. 

** Very well, Phoebe," I answered, turning away.. " I ¥rill 
not trouble you again. I will be sure to remember that 
you are Miss Milner, and no kith or kin of mine. Though 
if ever you want a brother for the sake of old times, and 
for the sake of those whom we both love and honour^ 
come to me, and you shall be my sister again." 

**An' she'll sune be biding her lane," said Margery, 
dolefully. "I'll nae bide lang myseF when my gudeman 
ha* ganged awa*. Auld folk as hev been wed sae lang 
canna be lang pairtet. Na, nal I'll sune be after ye, 
Martin, my ain mon I " 

I had finished my repast now, and Rebecca, with a 
steaming can in hand, hustled me off to my own room. 
** Never you mind her, Master Hugh," she said, impres- 
sively. ** She's just a silly boarding-school miss, full of 
stuck-up nonsense and sham gentility. Don't she mince 
her words, and walk like a pussy-cat crossing a wet floor ? 
and don't she flounce herself about scornful like ? An* 
she won't do a ban's turn in the house, for all she's come 
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i o a house of affliction ; she's afraid of spoiling her 
v\ hite hands. * Niver mind muckying yer hands, lass ; 
1.1} ;i wash if they're nae made o' some cheap trashy 
a.iuff, like the muslins as are na' warrantit/ says the missis ; 
but Miss Phoebe, she just dips her finger-tips into things, and 
touches everything as if it was poison. She's got a piano 
now, but she can't play it because of master, and what 
else to do she does not know. She goes into master's 
room, rustling her flounces, and says she, * I hope you are 
better, grandpapa. Shall I read the paper to you ?' Read 
the paper to a man that is taken for death ! But master 
only stares vacant, what missus calls * glowers ' at her, and 
says no word, and all his cry is for you." 

" And I am anxious to go to him ; so run away, Rebecca. 
You can tell me more about Phoebe another time. I want 
to dress now." 

I made a hasty toilet, thinking all the while how strange 
it seemed to be once more at the Gate-house, and in my 
own Gate chamber, where I had dreamt so many boyish 
dreams, both waking and sleeping. There was the grand 
old four-poster, with its heavy faded hangings, the large 
oriel window, and Lady Dorothy's Venetian coffer, just as 
I had left them on that bright summer morning eighteen 
months before. Just the same they were ; the very cur- 
tains lay in their accustomed folds ; some fir-cones, relics 
of Eaglesmere, still remained on the high carved mantel- 
piece, the same eerie shadows filled the room, which my 
one poor flickering tallow candle lighted most inade- 
quately, and I could hear the tossing of the bare branches 
without and the low sough of the night wind in the tur- 
rets and under the gables of the old house, and in the pine 
wood close at hand ; and I paused a moment to listen to 
that deep voice afar off, that grand hushed monotone that 
always awoke the echoes of my heart, and made me think 
of my dead father — the distant sound of the waves rising 
and felling in measured chime on the dark, deserted 
shore. 

Heidelberg and Paris seemed like fragments of a dream. 
Was the Schloss Wanterfels real ? Had I ever really 
talked to Mrs. Craven of Cravenshaugh ? Had I actually 
listened to that strange story of Professor Rigg's .on the 
snmmit of Ruprecht's Tower.? Had I been in London 
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that morning? Had I breakfasted by gaslight in Bed-- 
ford Square ? If Phoebe were changed, I was changed * 
too ; I was not the same Hugh Vassall who had spent so 
many peaceful hours in that chamber. A new life had 
sprung up within me; that which I had been I could 
never be again, and I gave a sort of sob as I thought of 
the old, happy, innocent times that would come again no 
more — no more. And the wind in the tree-tops, and the 
low, sad thunder of the sea, seemed to echo, No more — ^no, 
never, never more. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"FAITHFU* AND SURE." 

I WENT straight to Martin's room when I left my own 
chamber. The old man lay on his bed propped up with 
pillows, and his wife kept watch in an arm-chair at his side. 
Inexperienced as I was I saw at a glance that the hand of 
death was upon him. He did not seem to notice my 
entrance, and yet I was sure he was not asleep. His eyes 
were only half closed, and his hands were loosely joined 
upon the counterpane ; neither did he breathe as one who 
slumbers. 

"Is he sensible }'*^ I whispered to Margery, after I had 
looked at him for several minutes. 

" Weel, my laddie," she replied, " I dinna reightly ken. 
Whiles he brightens oop wonderful, and whiles he sinks 
awa' intil a stupor belike ; he's that way noo ye see. A' 
t* momin' lang he was as peart as peart, and kep* ca'ing 
for you — for Hugh, for his ain dear laddie, for the captain's 
son. But sin' it grew mirk he ha' bin verra quiet; I 
thocht the glint o' t' candle wad rouse him, but he didna 
seem to notice it. I'll spake till him, Hugh. Here's our 
ain laddie Hugh cam' to see us, Martin, my mon. Hevn't 
ye a word for the bairn who ha' cam ower seas to us ? 
Ye speered for him eneuch yestreen ; ye speered till I was 
that wearifu' I could ha' grat, and noo he's here." 

The pale eyelids quivered and the ashy lips moved, but 
there was no sound ; yet I felt certain he recognised my 
presence. I bent over him and touched his hand, and 
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the cold, passive fingers trembled slightly. Then I kissed 
his forehead, and he heaved a deep sigh like one awaking 
from troubled sleep. 

" Grandfather," I said, using the old familiar appellative, 
" I am here ; I came directly I knew you were ill. Do 
you not know me ? " 

Then he slowly opened his eyes, and I was surprised to 
see how bright and clear they still were, though the eye- 
lids seemed almost too heavy to upraise. 

" Eh ! my laddie," he said, in low but distinct tones, 
" I kenned ye wad cam as fast as yan steam-horses could 
bring ye, my laddie, that was aye gude to me, an' that I 
teachit when he were a bairnie. Weel, Hugh, my dear, 
how are ye ? Ye've growed taller and grander to luke at 
i* that freemd country ower seas. Ye see, laddie, I've 
gotten my ca' ; it's me that maun gang first, forbye I am 
twa years yanger than my auld woman, but she'll cam 
quick after me, wunner ye, Margery ? " 

" Indeed I will, my mon," she replied. " I'll not stay 
lang after ye. Whatten suld I tarry for? When twa 
leaves ha' growed togither out o' ane stem sae mony 
years, ye canna pluck out ane and lave t' other, for theer's 
only ane heart for the twa. Ye wunna be lang i' t' king- 
dom, Martin, afore I cam t' ye." 

Her promise seemed to comfort Martin, and he told me^ 
to sit down by him and have a talk. 

" Mebbe it's t' last crack we'll ha', laddie," he said, 
calmly, " for I'm ganging fast. I'm jest waitin' for His 
ca', blessed be His holy name. He has kept me safe 
these threescore and eight years, an' I ha' served Him in 
luve these saxty years and mair. Noo, He says, I maun 
see His face and dwell wi' Him. Margery, my woman, 
gang doun a bit and talk t' puir lass Phoebe ; she bides 
her lane too much, an' leave me to Hugh." 

Margery gave him his medicine, and his sup of broth 
with brandy in it. He had all his life been a singularly 
temperate man, seldom touching alcoholic drinks, though 
not a professed abstainer, and now a little stimulant acted 
as a powerful restorative. 

" Hugh, laddie," he began, the minute we were alone, 
" there's a muckle I Want to say till ye, but I doubt I ha'na 
t* time nor t' breath nayther. But I maun say some things 
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afore I dee; I was sair feared ye wad cam too late. 
Hugh, my bairn, I think I owt to tell ye who ye really are, 

and whds your mither I " 

" I know, I know," I interrupted, eagerly. " Oh ! grand- 
father, I know all about it ; the Marchioness of DorercoBrt 
is my own mother, and she was Captain Vassall's wife." 

'' She was that, Hugh. And she was the mother that 
bore ye and nursed ye at her breast. But how could ye 
ken certainly ? Ye might guess, but guessing is na ken- 
ning, an' ye spake as if ye kenned a' aboot it.** 

" I do. Grandfather, did you ever hear of a man at 
Rosthwaite named Rigg ? " 

" Rigg ? — Rigg ? Let me see. Ay, to be sure — yes, 
Rigg — a wee, weany, wizzened-faced man, but a gude man 
too an' a gret scholard. He was bom and bred at Ros- 
thwaite, and he cam' back from foreign pairts soon after 
news reached of your father's death. He tuk gnde tent 
for yer mither, for a' Hughy, as the heaven is aboon ns a*. 
I fear me that black-a-vised Marquis wad ha' deceived 
her, an' he could. He wad ha' putten her off with a fanse 
marriage — God forgie me if I wrang him ! — ^but Rigg, he 
thocht the same, and he tuk tent that f marriage suld be 
streectly legal accordin' to Act o' Parljrmint an* usage o* f 
English kirk. He was a gude freend to yer mither, Hug^ ; 
he wad ha' been mair na' a freend, but she wadna listen to 
him ; an' ye ha' seen him, ye tell me ? " 

I told him how I had heard the story on the Rent Tower 
at Heidelberg — a story in which no names were mentioned 
— and how I had at once comprehended who were the un- 
named personages of the Professor's tale. 

" An' ye did na' say that ye were t' babe he spake of, 
t' babe growed unto a youth r " 

** No, I kept my own counsel, and the Marchioness does 
not know that I ever heard the story. I treat her as a 
mother, but I have never called myself her son, never 
claimed her maternal solicitude. She must thii^ I guess 
the truth ; she has all but said right out that my fatker 
was once her husband. It was all very well so long as I 
was a child, but I know now that a woman does not so 
worship the memory of a man who was only her friend. 
Why, she will talk of him by the hour, and she talks as ^i 
there never was his like under heaven." 
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" He was a rare gude one, I do believe. I only saw 
him ance, an' I mind me he was a grand man, handsome 
as a pictur, and folk said as brave as a lion an' as trew as 
goold. His sailor-men well-nigh worshipped him; they 
do say that when he de'ed ane o' his crew de'ed also for 
pure grief. She couldna' tell ye he were better na' he 
were, an' a' tales were true." 

Then I showed Martin my precious portrait, and though 
his sight was fast failing he could recognise the likeness. 
I told him, too, all that I knew of the strange bargain re- 
lating to myself, according to Professor Rigg's statement, 
and asked him if it were correct. 

** It's as trew as t' Holy Beuk ; it's ivery bit trew. I'll 
tell ye, if I can, the way o' it. The Marquis wanted yer 
mitber, an' whativer he might ha' meant i' his heart, he 
asked her to wed wi' him according to God's holy ordi- 
nance. She, puir lassie, said ' Nae,' neething but nae ; 
she couldna' abide t' thowt o' ony second marriage ; her 
heart was i' f deep, deep sea. All t' men on t' face o' t' 
earth were naething to her. She was varra puir, for t' 
captain hadn't left much o' this world's gear. For hersel' 
she didna care ; she wad have gane oot an' warked hersel' 
to t' bone to get a honest livelihood, or she wad have laid 
down to dee, and bin reight glad too. But she hed you, 
her bairn— and, what was mair, his bairn— in her arms, 
and for you she dreeded t' cauld, cruel grip o' poverty, for 
it* s a waefu' warld to puir folk, an' she weel kenned that, 
puir Nellie. Weel, t' Marquis wadna' let her be ; the mair 
she flouted him, the mair keen he was on heving her. It's 
the way o' men ; their mouths aye water for t' apple on top 
0' tree, an' they care nowt aboot the braw pippin that's 
reddy to drop intil their hands. At last says he, * Helena,' 
— he aye ca'ed her that, niver Nellie, — * Helena, gin you'll 
wed me I'll mek yer boy a rich man. He sail be a gen- 
tleman and hev a gentleman's estate ; sure and ye canna 
staun i' yer ain bairn's licht.' There was much talk 
abune it, for the Marquis made conditions, I had heard 
naething, and I felt doited like when I heard a' what was 
to be:" 

" And what was to be .?" 

"Ye were to have a hantle o' siller — inalienably, that 
was the word, I mind, for I lookit it oot in f dictionary. 
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It meant as it could niver be took fra* ye when ance it were 
yours. T* lawyers set to wark, and they med ower to ye, 
a bit baimie, a fine fortune, fit for ony gentleman's son. 
But yer mither swore — he wadna be contentit wi' her bare 
word — that she would niver claim you, niver own you, and 
naebody was iver to know that she was na' Miss Helena 
Grahame when she married t' Marquis. Pairtly he was 
proud, and couldna thole that his wife suld ha' been a puir 
sea-captain's widow, and pairtly he was jealous o' f deid 
man and o' t' luve she bore his memory. How he quite 
persuaded her I dinna ken, I canna think; mebbe his 
grand name and bein' a leddy o' title helped win her. I 
wadna say ; she was but a woman, and women aye luve 
grandeur and braw attire. It was like f auld sang, * An' 
ye sail walk in silk attire ; ' only, instead of niver thinking 
o' Donald mair, she was niver to name him na mair. Sae 
they were married, an' she were ca'ed * my leddy ; ' but 
oh ! she looked waeful and nae like a bride when I met 
her at Carlisle and took you fra' her arms accordin' to 
paction made at ween us. She grat sore, and ye grat, as 
if ye kenned what was to betide, an' I grat, it seemed so 
hard to pairt mither an' babe. But he lookit glum as f 
thunder-clud, an' glowered at us baith, and bade me be- 
gone and do my dooty, an' I suld niver want. An' that's 
how I came to be reckoned your grandad, Hugh." 

" And you took me to Eaglesmere ? " 

" Yes, we had lived there mony a year then, though we 
came out o' Wensleydale, where we kenned and served 
your ain true grandfather and grandmither, the parents o' 
Miss Nellie, afore she were bom ; for she was t' only bairn 
they iver had, and t' Lord sent her to them after many 
childless years, an' when they were nane so young as ance 
they were." 

** And why did we come south ? " 

** Canna ye guess, laddie ? T' mither's heart yearned 
sair for her bairn ; she had ither bairns, but nane like that 
firstborn, the captain's boy. She said she wad dee an' he 
na' saw you face to face, and then she framed a scheme. 
The Marquis didn't care much for her by that time, an' he 
was scarcely iver at hame at Dovercourt ; so she thocht to 
get us here, as auld servants o' her father's, to live in this 
varra Gate-house. An' I hearkened till I likit the prjQJeect, 
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an* it seemed gude for us to be weel cared for i' our auld 
age, and gude for t' wean Phoebe ; an*, as ye ken, we cam* 
here, and ye may guess why the name of Vassall was 
droppit.*', 

" I guessed that as soon as I knew the truth ; but, 
oh, Martin, was it well ? Will it all be for good ? *' 

" For gude ? Yes, for t* Lord orders a', an* He*ll mek 
it for gude some way or t* other ; but it mebbe not for 
good, as ye count weal. I think thrubble, aiblins sair 
thrubble, wull came oot o* it, t* Lord kens ! I* first place. 
Miss Nellie — Mrs. Vassall, I mean — suld niver have con- 
sentit to seech an unnatural paction ; but an' she had con- 
sentit, and dune that which could niver be undune, she 
owt to have been patient, and tholed the heavy burden. 
She hasna* braked her aith — her solemn aith — in words, 
but she has in varra deed, and some day t* Marquis '11 ken 
how t* land lies, an* there '11 be sair thrubble an' upset. 
Ye maun be varra carefu', Hugh ; for yer mither's sake ye 
maunna' be rash nor het-headed. Only I'm feared things 
hev ganged sae far a' ready that some mischief '11 came oot 
o' it. It's nae wise nor prudent, yer being in Paris wi' my 
leddy. Ye are a yang man noo, and naebody kenning ye 
to be her ain bairn, folk will talk." 

" People believe me to be some relation ; my being with 
the Marchioness seems to be regarded as quite a matter of 
course. I need not tell you, grandfather, that I shall be 
very careful. I am what people call * well oif,' and my 
prospects I suppose are good ; but, oh ! I do wish I were 
depending on my own exertions. I envy the young fellows 
who have to maJ^e their way in the world. There is no 
shame in this strange inheritance of mine, but there is 
something about it which I do not and can never like. Oh, 

I wish, I wish ^" 

'*Nae, nae, dinna wish owt, laddie; lave it to t' Lord. 
If there's wrang ony way, 'twas nane o' yer makin'. It's 
an uncanny path ye hev to traid, there's no deneeing that ; 
but trust i' t* Lord ; trust Him for t' meikles as weel as for 
f muckles ! In cC thy ways acknowledge Him, laddie, an' 
He'll direct thy ways. An' noo I've said my say, an' I'll 
think na mair abune t' things o' earth, but abune t' joys o' 
t* kingdom where I'm ganging — ganging fast ! T' rector 
cam* to see me this momin' ; and says he, * Maitiiv, la^ 
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freend, yer ganging t' way o' a' flesh.' Sajrs I, * Fm ganging 
till my rest.' Says he, * Hev ye med yer peace wi* God, 
my freend ?* And says I, * Do ye think, sir, that Fd put 
that off a' these years ? I've bin at peace wi* Him t* maist 
o* my life.* * But hev ye repented o' yer sins ?' says he; 
'remember your sins.' And I answered, *Nae! Fll na' 
remember them, for He has forgotten them. T bluid o' 
Jesus Christ His Son ha* blotted them oot — ^blotted them 
a* clean oot, sae there's nane to see, and nane to mind. 
But I ca* to mind t* luving kindness o' t' Lord, and a' His 
gudeness till me in t* hoose o' my pilgrimage.' Says 
Oleaster Canning, * Ha ye nae doots, Wray ?' ^d blessed 
be t* Lord, I could reply, ' Doots } why for suld I doot tT 
Lord — doot my ain Father, doot His luve } I ha'na dooted 
Him these mony years, and sail I doot Him noo, when 
I'm stanin' on t' verra lintel o' heaven ? He's bin wi' 
me these threescore years an' eight ! He ha' guidit my 
feet and strengthened my hamis, an' He'll be wi' me i* 
t' deid-thraws that are nigh at haun'. Yes, He is faithfu' 
an' sure — faithfu' an* sure 1' " 

I looked at the old man, and his face was beautiful ; the 
light which is not of this world shone over his fading eyes 
and his ashen, withered features. Full well I knew it was 
the reflection of the light streaming over the river from 
the other side. "Is it not terrible to die?" I asked, 
almost involuntarily. 

** Teerible ! Nae, baimie, it's reight pleasant ! If s sae 
guid to lee here an' think my wark is dune ; it's like 
Saturday neet, an' t' blessed Sabbath-day at haun, an' f 
mom sae near its glint ! " 

" You are not afraid ?" 

" Afeard ? Why for suld I be afeard to gang till my 
Father ? Afeard d my God ? Nae ! nae, laddie ! I'm not 
afeard o' Him, for I ha' walked by faith wi' Him these 
mony years. Oh, t' luving-kindness o' t' Lord ! Hear till 
me noo, my son, when I say — an' if iver I leed, I couldna' 
lee here, wi' t' death-damps on my broo ; when I say, that 
not ane o' His promises ha' iver failed me ! He hev bin 
iver tender, varra tender. He ha' laid on me mony a cross 
for my guid, but he ha' aye comforted me i' t' day o' tri- 
boolation ; an' I'll praise Him wi' my latest breath, an' 
* when my voice is lost in death 1' — ah I I mind how often 
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I've given oot that grand auld Psalm i' t' kirk, an' noo t' 
time's come — I'll praise Him better than iver ! I ha' dune 
wi' this world, noo I ha' spaken to ye my laddie on yer 
ain consams ; I ha' dune wi' Time, but there's a hantle o' 
things to know in eternity, Ay ! t' momin's glintin — t' 
Sabbath mom — ^ mom that niver wears to even. There's 
nae setting sun yander, for a' t' licht cams fra' t' brichtness 
o' Christ's ain face. Peace 1 Peace! Grant us Thy 
peace ! Thou hast granted it, O Lord, t' peace that 
passeth a' unnerstannin', t' peace that cams till us, thro' 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Faithfu' an' sure ! faithfu' an' 
sure ! Aye faithfu', aye sure ! " 

All the rest of the evening he said little, but every now 
and then he murmured, " Faithfu' and sure — all His pro- 
mises are sure ! " And so on through the long winter 
night, while Margery and Mrs. Miller, and one of the 
maids from the Castle, kept watch beside him. The wind 
rose soon after midnight, but ever and anon through the 
howl of the blast and the moan of the sea came the low 
sweet whisper, ** Faithfu' an' sure 1 faithfu' and sure !" and 
once, " He shall gie His people peace — peace /" 

In the moming he was much weaker, and evidently near 
death. It had been arranged that he should receive once 
more the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and while it was 
yet quite early the rector came. Margery thought he was 
too far gone, and Mrs. Miller said it was a pity to disturb 
him, for he was going off like a baby. But he heard the 
slight dispute, and knew what it was all about. His facul- 
ties were as clear as ever ; and he said faintly but steadily, 
" I'm ganging whar there's nae Sacraments, whar' I sail 
see His face ; but I wad like to eat o' f bread an' drink o' 
f cup ance mair, in communion wi' them I luve sae weel — 
ance mair, in token that a' my hope an' a' my tmst is i' 
Him, t* Freend o' sinners I" And he signed to the rector 
to proceed. 

The simple altar was soon spread, and we all knelt down 
around the bed — Margery, Mrs. Miller, Rebecca, and I. 
It was my first communion. I had deferred it from time 
to time, and my Paris life had put it still further from me. 
But now I came, fearing nothing, and filled with the peace 
that seemed as the atmosphere we breathed. Surely it was 
the very gate of Heaven ; it was to him who made his last 

1? 1 
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communion, while I for the first time drew near with 
faith, and took that holj sacrament to my comfort. Ah ! 
the light that came upon the dving face, while we all 
repeated after the minister, ** Therefore, with angels and 
archangels, and with all the company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify Thy glorious name." "The body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life," said Mr. Canning, 
solemnly ; and the dying communicant said faintly, " Ay ! 
ay ! in renumhranar The cold lips touched the cup, and 
then a look of weariness, but of exceeding peace, stole 
over the quiet face. The end was very near. We were 
all repeating the Gloria in Excelsis, when I saw the change 
come. We were just closing that grand hymn of praise, 
** For Thou onlv art holv : TTiou onlv art the Lord ; Thou 
only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, are most high in the 
glory of God the Father ! " A sudden life streamed over 
the ashen grey face, the dark eyes opened wide, as if they 
saw, as doubtless they did, beyond the veil; there was 
something radiant, triumphant, suffusing every feature, as 
slowly, and even strongly, with the old clerkly intonation, 
Martin said, **Amen!" Then followed the blessing of 
peace ; but as the benediction ended, the glow faded, the 
eyes calmly closed, only a serene smile lingered on the old 
man*s countenance, and we said the last " Amen " alone. 
For Martin was with his bairns in the kingdom. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"GUDK NEET." 



From the moment we closed old Martin's eyes, Margery 
had changed. I thought she would have lifted up her 
voice and wept, as had always been her fashion within my 
experience whenever she was sorely discomforted. She 
stood by the bedside, her eyes drj- and tearless, and her 
hands tightly clasped, gazing fixedly but serenely on the 
face of the newly dead. Then, looking upwards, she said 
ver>' quietly, as if she were speaking to some one present, 
•* Lord, ca* me hime ; if it be Thy holy wull noo, ca' 
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me hame. Thy wull be dune." And then she walked 
slowly away, saying, " I'm weary, sair weary ; I'll lee doon, 
I think." 

She went to Phoebe's room, and Rebecca undressed her. 
She had not had her clothes off since Saturday night, so 
no wonder the dear old woman was " weary." When I 
went to her an hour afterwards, she was sound asleep, her 
breathing was soft and regular, and she seemed to be 
enjo3dng her repose. Phoebe, too, cried herself to sleep, 
and lay with her pretty baby-face, all swollen and tear- 
stained, among the sofa-cushions in the parlour below. 
Mrs. Miller went back to the Castle, leaving the maid 
Sarah, and promising to return if all were well at home 
and spend the night with Margery. " For I am sure my 
dear lady would wish it," she said to me, as she was putting 
on her large, old-fashioned purple satin bonnet ; " my lady 
has told me many a time that she liked all kindness and 
respect to be paid to Mr. and Mrs. Wray. There have 
been some people jealous at strangers being brought in 
and treated so well ; but there, Mr. Travis, there are some 
people jealous of their own flesh and blood. My lady 
never- injured or neglected anybody to serve the Wrays, 
and surely she has a right to do what she likes with her 
own ; and it is only proper that faithful service should be 
rewarded. Of course you'll give all directions about the 
funeral, Mr. Travis. I'm glad you came down for many 
reasons." 

" So am I, Mrs. Miller, for I have seen how a Christian 
can die. Never before did I feel the full force of the 
words, * Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.' " 

" Indeed, you may say so, Mr. Travis. May we all go 
as peacefully and joyfully when we are called home. You 
will look after little Phoebe. I did think of taking her 
back with me ; but it seemed scarcely right that she should 
leave her grandmother. She's a poor thing when trouble 
comes, is Phoebe Milner. I doubt her fine boarding-school 
has done her no great good." 

" It has not improved her, Mrs. Miller ; but you see, she is 
quite a child, and she will soon be all alone in the world." 

"She has not a relation in the world but yourself, I 
suppose ? 
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" I am not her relation, not in the remotest degree ; 
but we were brought up together, as you know, Mrs. 
Miller, and I shall always look upon her as a sister if she 
will let me," 

"There's not a bit of harm in the girl, only she gives 
herself airs, and plays at being a lady. I don't like them 
ladies* schools — a lot of girls herded together, doing each 
other a deal of harm, and getting very little good. Phoebe 
never talked about this and that being ^ genteeV M'^ she 
went to boarding-school, and now she must be called Miss 
Milner, forsooth I** And the good woman walked away 
as if out of all patience. I was not so much inclined to 
blame the boarding-school, for I knew there had alwa)rs 
been the germs of vanity and affectation in the girl's 
character, and the whole course of her training, even 
Margery's rigid policy included, had tended to foster and 
develop them. She had vexed me very much, and the 
more I saw of her the less I liked the style she had 
adopted, but I was very sorry for her now, and I wondered 
to whose care she would be consigned when both her 
grandparents were gone, for that Margery would soon 
follow her husband I was nearly positive. 

Prepared, however, as I was for this last great change, it 
came startlingly soon. It was getting dark, and when I 
came in from my favourite walk in the park — the walk I had 
taken betimes on that first Sunday morning at Dovercourt 
— Rebecca met me at the garden-gate. She seemed to 
have been watching for me. " Is anything the matter ? " 
I asked, for in the dim light I could read signs of agitation 
in her expressive face. 

"** Well, no ! " she answered, hesitatingly ; " there's 
nothing the matter. Nothing has happened while you 
have been out, only Miss Phoebe's been in hysterics again, 
and Sarah has had a handful with her. But the missis 
wants you ; she has asked for you I don't know how many 
times." 

*' I'll go to her at once, Rebecca — how is she ? " 

" Very, very middling. Master Hugh ! Her sleep seems 
to have tired rather than refreshed her. I have given her 
some wine, but I couldn't get her to eat a morsel. She 
regularly scared me awhile since ; she said, * No, no, 
lassie ! I'll eat na mair till I sit doun t' marriage-sooper o' 
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t* Lamb.' I thought she was wandering — ^maybe she was 
— but she wouldn't eat for all my coaxing and scolding. 
I'm afraid, Mr. Hugh, she couldnU ! She looks almost lik^ 
master ! " 

I hastened to the room where Margery lay, passing the 
closed door of that other room, where lay all that was 
mortal of Martin Wray. The moment I saw Margery I 
knew that her days, if not her hours, on earth were 
numbered. 

'* I'm ganging to Martin," she said, feebly, as I sat down 
by her and took her withered hand in mine. It was very 
cold — cold, as if all natural warmth had departed out of it 
— ^yet the evening was mild. There was a good fire burn- 
ing in the grate, and Rebecca had wrapped a thick shawl 
round her, and multiplied the bedclothes to an almost 
absurd extent. I began to chafe the cold, nerveless 
fingers, but she said, " Dinna, dinna ! It fashes me, an' 
it's nae gude, laddie. I was speering for ye that I might 
spake till ye abune t' lassie Phoebe. You'll fend for her, 
and tak' tent for her, wull ye not, Hugh ?" 

" Surely I will, grandmother. Do you think I can ever 
forget the days of Eaglesmere ? " 

" Eaglesmere ! — my ain auld hame ! Wad to God I 
could see t' mountains ance mair! Niver moind, niver 
moind ! Afore to-morrow mom I'll see t' gowden hills o' 
heaven ; they'll be bonnier far na bonnie Eaglesmere, I 
ken weel. An' Hugh, he ance promised me that I suld gae 
back there, an' lie wi' my ain kin, an' my ^uncient freends 
i' t' auld kirkyard on t* hillside ; but noo I dinna care to 
gang awa' fra' Dovercourt. It wud be a sair lang travail 
to carry my auld banes sae far, an' sure t' Lord '11 keep lAy 
doost all safe onywhar*. A' t' earth is His, an' I maun be 
i' His keepin', whariver they lay t' clods upon me. An' I 
maun rest wi' my mon, an' naewhere else, moind that, 
Hughl Didna I say till him when we cam' south, 
* Wheether thou gangest I wull gang, an' whar' thou deest 
I wull dee, an' thar* wull I be buried ' .^ An' noo I'll be 
trew to my word, as trew as I've bin to t' troth plight I 
gied him five an' feefty years agone." 

" Do not be anxious for a moment, dear grandmother ; 
I'll take care of all that when it pleases God to call you 
home ; you shall lie with grandfather. You are sorely 
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days in Cumberland, and listening dreamily to the low 
thunder on the distant shore ; and into my mind came 
unbidden the words of the sainted singer : — 

" 'Tis sweet as year by year we lose 
Friends out ot sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in paradise our store." 

The poet, whose memory we all reverence, and the un- 
educated old Border woman had both grasped the same 
truth — as earth grew empty, heaven became fuller, till the 
one was felt to be a mere inn, a place of sojourning for 
awhile ; and the other, home / Very quietly 1 replenished 
the fire once or twice, and every now and then I stole to 
the bedside and listened to the faint, quiet breathing. 
Surely that long, calm sleep would refresh her ; surely she 
was mistaken; she would "go home" soon, but not so 
very soon, not, as she had said, before to-morrow mom I 
Ah ! surely not. And all was still as death ; there was 
no sound in the house ; the wind had fallen, and only at 
intervals came a low sough around the ancient walls ; the 
great sea-chime went on, and in the silent room Martin's 
great watch ticked loudly. 

I think I dozed myself for a few minutes ; the church 
clock striking nine awoke me, and I started and shivered. 
The fire was still at its best, but the room had become 
suddenly chilly; perhaps the night had grown colder. 1 
stood up and listened. How very still it was ! The watch 
ticked louder than ever, that was all. Again I shivered, 
and again I went softly towards the bed, and — ail was still 
there. The faint, weary breathing had ceased ; the flicker- 
ing fire-light shone upon no living face; the cold hand 
dropped when I lifted it gently from the counterpane. 
Margery had gone to Martin ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AMONG THE BREAKERS. 



We laid Martin and Margery together in Dovercourt 
churchyard, on Christmas-eve, and Rebecca and I pre- 
pared to spend a sad, solitary Christmas-day at the Gate- 
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house. Phoebe went home with Mrs. Miller the night 
that Margery died. It was the dreariest Christmas-day I 
ever remember. The morning was wild and wet, for the 
weather was stormy, and a strong wind was blowing from 
the north-west ; dark clouds swept rapidly across the 
heavens ; every now and then the rain fell in torrents, and 
the sea, with a foamy crest on every inky wave, broke like 
thunder upon the deserted shore. 

I went to church in the morning, but it was dreary 
there as elsewhere, and as I passed up the avenue which 
led to the porch, I could see, not very far oflf, the bare, 
newly-raised mound of yesterday. 

For a moment it hurt me that they should be out there 
in the fierce, wintry tempest. Only for a moment, though ; 
the next, I knew that it mattered nothing to them, that 
pitiless rain and that o'ersweeping blast ! — they were safe 
where tempests never beat, nor billows roar ! " Safe " in 
the Kingdom," as they both loved to call the heavenly 
country beyond the grave ; safe with those who had gone 
before them to their rest ; safe with God, their Father and 
their Friend ; safe with Him through whom they won the 
victory, and in whose blessed blood they had washed their 
sin-polluted garments of the flesh, and entered into rest ! 
What mattered now the wildest storm of earth to those 
who had passed into the regions of everlasting peace ? 
Yes, their warfare was accomplished ; their long pilgrim- 
age was over at last. God had given them length of days, 
and they had lived to His honour and glory. They had 
trusted Him, and He had never failed them ; and when 
heart and flesh failed. He was their sure Portion for ever ! 
He had guided them with His counsel, now he received 
them into glory. 

And as the wild wind bowed the leafless trees in the 
churchyard, and swept over that lowly mound, I thought 
of our great bard's homely verse : — 

" Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages." 

Oh ! was it not well to be at home, safe from all the 
toils, and troubles, and temptations of this sublunary 
sphere which we call life } For I felt sad and dispirited 
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that day, my future seemed dark before me, and a strange 
sense of coming evil weighed heavily on my spirit. 

When I got into the church, it looked dismal enough, 
for all the holly branches that adorned it. There was a 
very small and scattered congregation, the weather had 
prevented so many people from coming out ; most of the 
choristers and nearly all the school-children were away, 
and the hymns and chants went but very poorly. The 
chancel-pews were vacant of course, and only a few of the 
Castle servants attended. I was alone in the pew which I 
had so often shared with Martin, Margery, and Phoebe. 
The vicar's voice sounded hollow through the large, 
almost empty church ; he read the prayers as if he were 
himself ill at ease, the responses were so feeble that one 
scarcely heard them at all, and I missed Martin's empha- 
tic " We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord," and his 
hearty ** Amen," which he always gave with the true 
clerkly intonation. His amens were not ended, though ; 
he would say or sing them again and again in the hea- 
venly kingdom. 

The service for Christmas-day is not a long one, and 
the vicar made good speed with it. His sermon was short ; 
but short as it was, we did not hear it nearly all, for during 
the prayers the tempest had increased mightily, and now 
the thunder of wind and waves drowned all other sounds. 
The driving rain dashed like hail against the great win- 
dows, the blast roared with ever-increasing fury, and the 
surging of the sea beating on the rocks below grew, or so 
it seemed to me, louder every minute. When we came 
out of church we all instinctively ran towards the cliff. I 
buttoned up my coat, tied on my hat as firmly as I could, 
and followed the rest. Oh, what a sea ! I do not think I 
have ever since seen one like it. As a pall of sable black- 
ness hung the low clouds above ; here and there they 
broke a little, and showed rifts of pale, dismal, yellow 
light, which only contrasted the more lividly with the un- 
natural darkness brooding over sea and land. As for the 
waves, they ran mountain high, and the wind setting dead 
in shore, they broke against the cliffs with a force and fury 
that seemed to shake the foundations of the solid earth. 
Mr. Drew, the house steward, came up to me as I strug- 
gled towards the coast-guard station near at hand. " Well, 
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this f> a storm, and no mistake,*' was his salutation; "there 
will be awful mischief out there," pointing down Channel 
in the direction of the wind. 

" It is a blessing it is Christmas-day," I answered. ** Of 
course all the fishing-boats are at home ? " 

'* I should say so, though I did see some two or three 
putting off yesterday afternoon with the ebb tide. The 
Channel seems pretty empty too. Ah ! coastguard, what 
do you think of this sea ? " 

** What do I think. Muster Drew? Why, I think I never 
in all my bom days — and I've had a good many of 'em — I 
think I never saw such a sea as this here. There will be 
many a wreck before the wind goes down. We shall hear 
some sad stories before this time to-morrow, I reckon. 
There's nothing as yet in our bay, that's a comfort. Ah ! 
what's that ? A vessel rounding the Point ? It can't be ; 
they would never be so mad." 

** They must want to be wrecked," said Mr. Drew, 
"coming so close ashore in such a gale as this. Why 
don't they keep out to sea, I wonder ? " 

" Because they fa«'/. Muster Drew," replied the coast- 
guard, who had been looking through his glass. " That 
ship's a doomed 'un, sir. She don't answer to her helm — 
how should she in such a storm ? And she's a-drifting 
with the wind. She's coming right ashore, and in five 
minutes she'll be on the rocks below the light-house." 

" Are they firing .? " I asked, for I thought I could dis- 
tinguish a low sullen boom, apart from the hoarse plunge 
of the tide, and the awful thunder of the wind. 

"Likely they are," said the coast-guard ; " but who's to 
know ? It's all we can do to make each other hear shouting, 
and we side by side. But that was a gun, I do believe." 

" The lifeboat, is it out ? " I asked, quickly. 

" Out, Master Travis ! Out, d'ye say .? There's no life- 
boat that ever swum that would live in such a sea. Men's 
lives are not to be perilled for naught, lad." 

" Come down to the beach," I said to Mr. Drew ; "let 
us see what is doing below in the Chine." 

"We may as well," he replied. " I could not go home 
now, for all my Christmas dinner is cooking for me. We 
must go by the road, though ; the cliff path is not to be 
thought of." 
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No, indeed, unless we wished to be swept out bodily 
into the storm ! We turned and fought our way, inch by 
inch, yard by yard, down the steep road leading to the 
shore. About half-way down it turned seawards, and then 
we were almost blinded by the spray, and the tangle, and 
the dedn's of broken shells, pebbles, and rubbish which the 
wind, dead in our teeth, swept up from below, and blew 
into our faces. Every few minutes we had to stand still, 
to recover breath, and gather strength. In a sudden 
lull of the storm we could hear the guns distinctly. 
" They are firing from the lighthouse as well," said Mr. 
Drew ; I caught the flash, and see ! that pale thin wreath 
of smoke ! — that's old Jennings or his mate ; they see the 
danger clearer than we do. But there ! who would put to 
with waves like that ? It would be just flinging life away ! " 

By this time we had reached the shore ; and there, 
roimd the lifeboat-house, we found all the inhabitants of 
the little fishing community of the Chine assembled. The 
lifeboat had been brought out, ready to be launched, and 
her crew were gathered together under shelter of the cliff. 
They had only just received intelligence of the vessel off 
the Tarbutt, — as the huge rock was called, which lay be- 
yond the grand high promontory on which eyrie-like the 
lighthouse stood ; and they were debating among them- 
selves as to the possibility of putting off. The captain of 
the boat stood forward : ** I am ready, mates ; I am here 
at my post to take the command, but I cannot go alone. 
Who speaks first to go with me ? " 

There was a dead silence. They were no cowards, the 
crew of the lifeboat ; they were brave men all ; but most 
of them had wives and families, and they felt their lives 
were not their own to fling recklessly away. 

" If I thowt there wur a chance, cap*en, I'd go, and say 
thank yer," called out old Wilkins, who was a trusty sea- 
man, an old, experienced hand ; " but no boat that was 
ever built could weather such a gale." 

" She wouldn't live five minutes in fkose waters," said 
another man, as a mighty sea swept in, breaking over the 
boat, and driving us all pell-mell into the boat-house. 

And now the noble ship came full in view, driving "be- 
fore the wind and tide, driving full upon the cruel Tarbutt 
and its outlying reefs, which had been the destruction of 
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many a gallant vessel. She was doomed clearly ; nothing 
conid save her, and the moment she struck she would go 
to pieces. 

" There ! she strikes ! she strikes ! " cried the excited 
crowd, pale with awe. " See how she plunges and rocks ! 
Why, one of her masts is clean gone, and another is shat- 
tered, and her main yards are torn away. The Lord have 
mercy on the poor souls aboard her." 

** They are all bound for eternity this Christmas-day," 
said a woman near me, with a great sob. " The Lord have 
mercy on their souls ! " 

The ship was now past all control ; she was come so 
close that we could discern the people on board. Already 
heavy seas were rolling over her, fore and aft. I turned 
to Mr. Drew. ** It is of no use ; I cannot bear this ; the 
lifeboat must be launched." 

"It's easy to say * must,* Travis ; but musts have to 
give way to can'ts sometimes. Not one of them will %o 
with the captain, and he's right not to try to force them; 
he's responsible for his crew, you know j he has no right 
to take them into the very jaws of death." 

*' I will go with him, for one." 

" You, Travis ? You are mad ! " 

" No, I am not. I can steer or I can take an oar ; but 
no one knows the way out to the Tarbutt better than I do, 
and I have a right to do what I like with my own life." 

" Have you indeed such a right ? " 

** Have I not ? If I am drowned, what will it matter ?" 

*' It will matter much to my lady. You best know how 
greatly it will matter." And he looked me keenly and 
significantly in the face. Was it possible that he had di- 
vined the secret of my life ? Did he know or guess what 
were my relations with the Marchioness ? There was 
something in his tone and look which at the moment 
surprised me, and afterwards gave me great uneasiness. 
But, startled though I was, my nerves were too highly 
strung just then to heed his caution. Instead of answering 
him I sprang towards the captain, who was looking 
anxiously seaward, as if calculating possibilities. "Captain 
Scotton," I cried, " cannot we get a crew together ? It is 
awful that people should perish just off the shore. At least 
some lives might be saved." 
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He turned to me eagerly. ** I'd give you my hat full of 
gold, lad, if I had it, if between us both we could save 
yonder p)oor creatures, that are else bound for Davy's 
locker." 

" I will go, captain : but Fm only one." 

" You are worth any two, though, for I. see the daring in 
your eyes, and you know the Tarbutt." 

**Ay, better than most. Let us sing out that we are 
going, and see who else will volunteer." 

We went back to the boat, and began to draw her to- 
wards the edge of the surge. 

** Now, then, mates," shouted Scotton, " who will bear a 
hand ? There are women and children in yonder sinking 
ship, and if ye've got the hearts of men ye will not let them 
perish before your very eyes, and not try at least to save 
them." 

" Will the boat live three minutes in that sea ? " asked 
the old sailor who had before spoken. ** Can any boat 
live in such a storm ? " 

" Please God, she shall live ! " I cried, excited to the 
utmost. " Any way, I am going — I and Captain Scotton, 
and if none of you will help us we must go alone ; but go 
we will." 

'* Go to the bottom — ^yes," said some one close at hand. 

" You two take the boat ? " said old Brown ; " only you 
two ? Why, you couldn't ! It's a biggish boat, and the 
wind and tide both dead against you, and oh, Lord ! what 
a tide ! what a wind ! But I'd risk it if I were ten years 
younger — ^ay, captain, I'll risk it now, if you'll take such a 
crazy old craft alongside ; but I'm afeard I'll only fill the 
place of a better man. It shall never be said that a 
youngster like Master Travis had more pluck in him than 
Peter Brown, that's more at home on salt water than on 
dry land. Now, lads, who goes with the cap' en, and 
Master Travis, and me ? " 

" Three more — only three more, and we can manage," 
I exclaimed. " Matt Lewis, you're young, and strong, and 
unmarried ; won't you risk it .? " 

" I will," said the young man, gravely. 

"And I!" "And I!" cried several voices out of the 
darkness, for though it was little past one o'clock in the 
day, a gloom, almost a blackness, like the rapid falling of 
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a heavy night, had gathered over us. The captain chose 
only young, able-bodied, and unmarried men. He himself 
was the only one to whom belonged wife and child. Some 
one reminded him of his family, and the risk he ran. " Ay, 
ay ! " he answered quietly ; " it's a risk, I know ; but there 
are other men's wives and children in yonder ship. If my 
old woman were here she'd say, * Go, Tom, and God go 
with you,' and she'd stop ashore and pray for me with every 
breath she had. Any way, it's no further to heaven by 
water than by land — maybe it's not quite so far. Never 
mind : God knows. Now, Mr. Travis — now, my men, are 
you ready ? " and he called over the names of those whom 
he had chosen from among the volunteers. 

They all answered promptly, and as they spoke they 
stepped into the boat. Those on shore got ready the 
ropes, and they gave us a hearty cheer as we put off. 
" God go with you ! " cried an old fisherman, reverently 
taking off his hat. " Amen ! " sang out Scotton. " Now, 
mates, pull away. We are doing God's work and He'll 
help us." 

The fishermen had not exaggerated the perils of our 
enterprise. I had been out in one or two storms before, 
but anything like this strife of mad winds and raging 
waves I had not even imagined. I did not know till we 
were some yards from shore how terrible it was. It 
was one thing to stand on the beach and watch the fury of 
the sea, and another to be tossed about those strong, 
angry billows, every one of them a yawning grave. With 
the inky waters rolling round and over us, with the storm- 
wind, Euroclydon, beating us back upon the rocks, with 
the scudding rain blinding us, as, with our faces turned 
towards the great blackness out at sea, we looked towards 
the ship we sought to succour, we pressed on our way. 
We did not speak — every man worked silently at his 
oar; indeed, it seemed mere folly to uplift our weak 
human voices while that tumultuous thunder pealed and 
surged around us. Now we rose high on the top 
of some huge wave, now we sank into a deep, sable 
valley, with what looked like solid walls of water far above 
our heads ; and the wind blew harder and harder, and the 
tide ran stronger, for it was almost flood. I thought of 
tht Psalmist's words, — surely I had never before perfectly 
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comprehended them, — " They mount up to the heaven ; 

they go down again to the depths ; their soul is melted 

because of trouble. They reel to and fro and stagger like 

a drunken man, and are at their wits' end. Then they cry 

unto the Lord in their trouble, and He bringeth them out 

of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that 

the waves thereof are still." Also I thought of Him — my 

Master — who, long centuries ago, wearing His robes of 

mortality, had trodden the deep sea's stormy wave, and said 

unto His troubled disciples, ** Be of good cheer; t/ is /, be 

not afraid." And through the darkness and the storm I 

seemed to hear the clear tones of that gentle v6ice saying 

once more after the lapse of ages, ** It is I, be not afraid." 

And if He, indeed, were there, and had He not said to His 

followers, " Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of 

the world," — and why should He not be there in our hour 

of need, on the angry waters of the English Channel as 

on the surging sea of Galilee, though our eyes being 

holden we might not discern the form and face of Him in 

whom we trusted ? — if He, indeed, were there, why need 

we fear ? It was a great comfort to think that Christ in 

heaven knew our need, that He had shared our frail 

humanity, and that He would surely guide our little boat 

in safety, and take us back again to shore, or else — take 

us quickly into port, into the haven of joy unspeakable and 

everlasting peace. And ringing in my ears were the words 

of a favourite old song of Charlie Craven's : — 

" Come to thy God in time, 
Thus saith the ocean chime ; 
Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy Grod at last." 

Ah ! should I ever see Charlie again ? That was as God 
willed it. And I should surely see him in the world 
beyond the grave. And as a great wave broke over us and 
drenched me with bitter brine, I thought how surprised 
Martin and Margery would be that I followed them so 
quickly into the kingdom. 

And still we struggled on, fighting that cruel sea with 
dauntless spirit ; and at last we came near the ship, so near 
that we could see the eager pale faces on board, straining 
out into the livid darkness and watching our approach. 
Now we seemed almost alongside the vessel ; she was 

Q 
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going to pieces rapidly, rolling and pitching wildlj, and 
the savage rocks grinding her at every turn ; and now a 
mighty wave rose up between us and the wreck, and shut 
it from our sight. To get to the ill-fated ship seemed at 
first impossible, for she was whirled about as if she had 
been a toy-ship instead of a stately East Indiaman of 
some hundreds of tons' burden ; and we could hear her 
timbers creaking and splitting as she lurched heavily upon 
the Cupples, the name of the reef upon which she had 
grounded. 

Suddenly, so suddenly, that at the moment it appeared 
little less than a miracle, the wind dropped, the blinding 
rain ceased, and the clouds, parting overhead, dispelled 
the unnatural darkness, which awed us even more than the 
great tempest. We could see our position as well as that of 
those we came, if possible, to succour. Right on the breast 
of a great broad wave we were borne to the ships' side. 
Wc ilung out our ropes, and in another minute the captain 
and 1 were on board the wreck. She had got out her own 
lifeboat, and it was already full of women and children ; 
but no one knew the shore, and they had scarce a hope that 
the boat would live to reach the land. One of our crew 
went with them to steer ; the rest of us took the crew and 
the few ri^maining passengers aboard as fast as we could ; 
it was a work of difllculty and of danger. Happily there 
were not so many passengers as usual ; a large number of 
French pei^ple, homeward bound, had been landed at 
Uorileaux* and the crew had not its usual complement. 
Wt* saw every man, woman, and child safe off the wreck, 
whieh, just as we were leaving her, parted amidships. 
Then we rowed for dear life, for our freight was heavy 
onou>;:li» and sank us perilously deep ; also we feared to be 
Htruek or capsized by some flying spar or floating timber of 
tho shattertnl vessel, which was going to pieces and drift- 
ing with the tide rapidly. 

Hut tht^ wind and the tide did us good service as soon as 
we were clear of the Tarbutt and the treacherous Cupples. 
We were soon in dtn^p water, and then it scarcely needed 
our c^ars to speeil us to the shore. We returned in a 
muirter of the time it had taken us to get out to the ship. 
Tho other lifeb^xit followed closelv in our wake, and so we 
got to land. But before we could set a man ashore frag- 
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ments of the wreck were washed up at the feet of those 
who awaited our arrival. 

Not a life lost, not a person injured, so far as we knew, 
ihank God I 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MY VISITOR. 



There was no lack of hospitality that day, and the ship- 
wrecked mariners were easily disposed of. By the time 
we got to land the beach was lined with people, for news 
of what was happening had reached Dovercourt, and all 
the village had turned out to cross the heights and come 
down to the scene of action. The crew for the most part 
were sheltered among the fishermen in the Chine. Mr. 
Drew and the landlord of the Dovercourt Arms, Mr. 
Dumbleton, and others carried off the passengers. The 
captain fell to my share ; I invited him to come and take 
his Christmas dinner with me at the Gate-house. 

I had half-scolded Rebecca for making a plum-pudding 
and getting in a fine piece of sirloin of beef; anything 
like feasting seemed so incongruous in the house of mourn- 
ing. But Rebecca had replied, " Sure, Master Hugh, we 
must go on eating ; the blessed dears that are gone would 
never wish us to starve ourselves, Tm sure, and on Christ- 
mas-day of all days in the year. And it's not more in- 
consistent with real grief and a proper respect to eat beef 
than to eat mutton, and a pudding is really no worse than 
bread and butter. Besides, we can give away what we do 
not want ourselves." 

I was very glad now that I had }ielded to Rebecca, 
though I am afraid she would have done exactlv as she 
chose even had I not succumbed. She gave me all honour 
as ** the master," but then I knew that she held that " the 
best of the men-creatures were a little daft at times." 

Rebecca had stopped at home to roast the beef and boil 
the pudding, and my solitary dinner was to be served at 
two o'clock precisely. It was now almost half-past three, 
but news of the wreck had reached the Gate-house, and 
she concluded that I had gone down to the shore after 

Q2 
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morning service ; so at once she " backened the dinner/' 
whatever that may mean, and waited patiently till I made 
my appearance. Mr. Dumbleton had called too, and told 
her that I was coming presently and bringing a gentleman 
with me, so she was fully prepared, and had made up 
roaring fires, and laid another knife and fork forthwith. 

" And to think you've been out with the lifeboat, Master 
Hugh," she said, after we had conferred about lodging 
our stranger guest. ** I knew you'd be down on the beach, 
for you and mischief must go together, I know ; indeed, I 
would have gone myself if it hadn't been for the dinner. 
Oh ! dear me, if I had only known where you were I should 
never have had the heart to baste the meat or to get the 
vegetables ready." 

** I am glad you did not know then, and I am glad I let 
you have your own way in the matter of the dinner. I 
thought of your beef and pudding when I invited Captain 
Hyde ; I could scarcely have ventured to ask him to dine 
on cold mutton and bread and cheese." 

** To be sure. I knew you would see the sense of it, 
though you were so hard upon me yesterday after the 
funeral. It seemed to me the queerest thing in the world 
that we should eat cold boiled scrag of mutton or pick 
bare beef-bones, for there was nothing left but bones and 
fat. Those men, the bearers, ate so hearty, and there was 
a double set of them ; and as for that undertaker, I should 
think he hadn't had his belly full since the summer. What 
was I saying } Oh ! it seemed queer that we should pick 
bones because master and mistress had gone to heaven. 
And now you'll just enjoy a nice hot dinner. It's as fine a 
piece of beef as ever I cooked, and none the worse for 
being backened. I put on the potatoes the moment I saw 
you coming. As for the pudding, why you know you can't 
boil a handsome plum-pudding too long." 

I didn't know, but I supposed Rebecca did, for she had 
quite established her fame as a genius in cookery. It did 
seem odd, though, that one might go on boiling a plum- 
pudding all the year round and it be none the worse. 

Rebecca continued, ** So that's all right ; and the cheese 
is good, and I've got up a splendid head of celery, and a 
stick of horseradish, and I've made some mustard that 
will bite your tongue ; and Mrs. Miller has sent down a 
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big raised pie of some sort, and mince-pies, and sweets, 
and a lot of hothouse grapes. She might have known we 
were going to have company. Oh, we shall do ! " 

" Do ! 1 should think so. And now, Rebecca, dish up 
as fast as you can, for I am furiously hungry, and of course 
the captain is half-starved. I*m downright glad it's not 
the residue of the mutton." 

Thus adjured, Rebecca bustled about in the kitchen. 
We had bestowed our guest in my own room, as it was the 
best in the house, and a fire had been lighted in it since 
morning. When I had changed my clothes, and made 
myself generally presentable, I went to the Gate-chamber 
to see if the captain was ready to descend. I had given 
him some of Martin's clothes, for mine would have been 
useless, I being a slim youth, and he a stout middle-aged 
[gentleman ; and when I entered the room, I was for a 
moment startled at the sight of the familiar garments, 
'especially the dressing-gown — the Marchioness's last pre- 
sent to the dear old man — which Captain Hyde had folded 
over his knees, very much as Martin habitually did when 
he could persuade himself to take the liberty of wearing 
^' her leddyship's gradely goun." 

But I was not the only person who was startled. My 
visitor rose from his arm-chair by the fire, and faced me as 
I came into the room. I think he was advancing to meet 
ine, but after about two stieps, he stopped as if suddenly 
rooted to the ground, and seemed as if he were determined 
to stare me out of countenance. Of course I stared again ; 
I began to be afraid the man's anxiety and misfortune had 
turned his brain, for there was nothing in my appearance 
to cause so much astonishment, not to say consternation. 
His face was paler than when I first spoke with him on board 
his sinking ship, and I perceived that he drew his breath 
quickly and painfully. And then this was not our first 
interview : he had spoken to me before unmoved, except 
by the danger and distress which pressed so sorely on him. 
I had only washed my face and brushed up my hair, and 
changed my drenched clothes ; that was all ! 

"Captain Hyde, is anything the matter.?" I asked, as 
quietly as I could. 

The sound of my voice did not seem to reassure him ; 
he turned, if possible, paler than before, and said, ** Fot 
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God*s sake, what is your name ? Can the sea give up its 
dead ? " 

" My name is Hugh Travis, at your service." 

And I gave a great gulp, because I could not add — 
VassalL This continual repression, as it were, of my true 
identity was becoming insupportable ; I felt, I knew that 
it was not to be borne much longer. 

"Travis! Ah! I thought it must be — Vassalll And 
yet " 

It was my turn to start now and change colour. " Why 
did you think so ?" I asked, scarce knowing what I said. 

" Because you are the living image of a man whom I 
loved better than my own life — a man whom I buried in 
deep-sea tropical waters almost seventeen years ago I 
When I heard your voice from the lifeboat, it sounded 
familiar, and I thought I must have met you somewhere 
before — I meet so many people, you see, in my travels by 
land and by water ; your face too seemed not at all strange, 
but you looked so differently in that shaggy pilot jacket, and 
your hat tied over your head with that thing of a plaid. Now 
I see you as you are, and you might be my own old cap- 
tain of the Wild Duck risen from the dead 1 Only — ^fool 
that I am — I forgot how time flies ; he would have been a 
man of my own age by this time, not a stripling such as 
you are — though you are a right gallant stripling, sir. 
Still, Hugh Vassall had a son — dear me ! how he used to 
talk about his baby-boy at home ; and you might well have 
been he ! Of course you are not, or your name would be 
his, not Travis." 

To describe my feelings would be impossible; what 
could I say ? To deny my parentage was not to be 
thought of; and yet I dared not speak the truth — ^the 
truth in which I only gloried. I was so proud of being 
Hugh Vassal rs son, and yet I could not proclaim myself 
as such. Oh, mother! mother! why did you do it; or, 
having done it, why did you not leave me in far-away 
Cumberland to claim kindred only with the humble Wrays ? 
I knew that my face was crimson, that my lips trembled, 
that large hot tears which I could scarcely repress were 
starting to my eyes. I had wondered whether Captain 
Hyde had become suddenly insane; what must he not 
imagine concerning me } 
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" I beg your pardon," he said presently ; " I am afraid 
I have said something painful, something that I had better 
have left unsaid ?" And he looked much concerned. 

" No, no," I replied hurriedly, for the life of me not 
knowing how to answer him. 

"And yet what you said did suggest some painful 
thoughts. I know I am like Captain Vassall ; I have been 
told so more than once. Also I have seen his portrait, and 
I think I really do resemble him, only I am not nearly so 
handsome. I am very proud to be like him, for he was a 
truly good man ! " 

" More I far more than that ! " cried Captain Hyde, im- 
pulsively grasping my hand ; "he was noble as he was 
good; he was clever, kind, — always kind to the poorest 
and the most erring. He did not preach religion much, 
but he simply lived it. Perhaps I should best honour his 
memory if 1 said that his life was truly Christ-like^ 

My face was all aglow now with something that was not 
confusion. It was so sweet to me, so inexpressibly sweet 
to hear these praises of my dear dead father ; this unex- 
pected testimony to his excellence was infinitely gratifying ; 
I could not suppress the fervid " thank you" which rose to 
my lips. 

" Thanks for what ?" inquired my guest. " I really think 
you must, after all, be my dear captain's son. People do 
take another name sometimes for family reasons. I have 
myself a cousin, ni Hyde, who, to please a rich godfather, 
has taken the less euphonious name of Jackson. Such a 
likeness could scarcely be accidental." * 

" Captain Hyde," I said, " will you forgive me if I ask 
you to pursue this conversation no further — at present ? I 
confess that I am in a difficulty, which I am not sure that I 
have a right to explain to you, an utter stranger. And yet 
you were my — Captain VassalFs friend, so I may not call 
you stranger, though certainly you and I never met before 
to-day ; also, young as I am, 1 know that I am speaking 
with a gentleman. I come, captain, to summon you to 
dinner; the snack you had in old Peter's cottage will 
scarcely have impaired your appetite." 

" By all means," he replied ; " I own that I shall be 
glad to dine. I think you said you were quite alone; 
otherwise, I am scarcely in dinner-table trim." 
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" Had I not, fortunately for myself, though unfortunately 
for you, captain, had you for my guest, my Christmas 
dinner must have been eaten in solitary state." 

We did ample justice to Rebecca's good cheer, but when 
the repast was over, we were both so tired and dead beat 
that we fell asleep without any regard to conventionalities. 
I begged the captain, as soon as I saw him nodding, in 
spite of himself, to take the sofa, while I reposed myself 
in dear Margery's chair, and was speedily dreaming over 
again, though in sundry fantastic disguise, all the exciting 
adventures of the morning. Once more the lifeboat was 
being manned ; once more I was tossing on the surging 
billows with the salt spray in my face: then the scene 
changed, and I was sailing on the Lake of Como, with 
Lady Olive, in a little cockle-shell of a boat made of 
mother-of-pearl, with silken sails, and silver oars set with 
diamonds. Suddenly a storm broke ! the wind raved ; it 
blew ; it rained ; it thundered ; and a horrible darkness 
came down from the mountains and gathered round us; 
only a pale phosphorescent glimmer lay in our wake, and 
just about our bark. And then we struck on a rock, and 
the black water poured over the sides of the fairy boat, and 
the silken sails were rent to pieces, and we were both 
struggling in just such giant-waves as I had battled with a 
few hours back off the Tarbutt Rock. And as I snatched 
at Lady Olive's long black hair, she shrieked and turned 
into a dreadful scaly sea-monster. And awful peals of 
thunder echoed from the mountains round. 

I awoke with a start to find I had been asleep nearly 
two hours, and that the thunder was the noise of an 
avalanche of coals and wood, with which Rebecca had just 
replenished the slowly dying fire. My guest was still in a 
sound slumber, and, as I still felt drowsy, I dozed off again, 
and slept tranquilly, without any particular dreams or 
nightmares, till Rebecca awoke me once more, — purposely, 
I believe, by clattering the fire-irons. 

** Dear me, Rebecca, what time is it } " I asked, feeling 
suddenly wide awake. 

** Why, it's getting on for ten o'clock. Master Hugh ; at 
least it's full half-past nine. Will you have tea or supper 
when the strange gentleman wakes ? He has had more 
than four hours of it, and he has been as fast as a church, 
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though I don't think it is particularly complimentary to 
any church to make such a comparison." 

" We'll have tea-supper, Rebecca — a sort of * high-tea/ 
you know. We'll try the mince-pies that we did not touch 
at dinner-time, chiefly because we got stalled on your 
pudding, which Captain Hyde declares is the best he ever 
tasted. But I am afraid you have been very lonely all this 
while, * biding your lane,' as dear granny would have said." 

** Well, Master Hugh," said Rebecca, turning very pink, 
" I was not to say alone. A friend came to see me — ^Jem 
Flower, you knowj^ one of the under-gardeners. It was he 
that Mrs. Miller sent with the fruit and the sweet things 
this morning ; she knows we are friends-like, and Jem pro- 
mised to come down this evening and cheer me up a bit, 
for I do feel dull, thinking of them who are gone, and a 
house must feel eerie-like the day after two corpses have 
been borne out of it. So he has been sitting with me ever 
since I carried your dinner out ; I thought you would not 
mind." 

The last sentence was added abruptly, as if the maiden 
had just recollected that I was now the person in autho- 
rity at the Gate-house. 

" Mind ! No. I am right glad you had such good 
company. Jem Flower is a nice fellow ; I've had many a 
talk with him about standard roses and bulbs, and I was 
surprised to find how much he knew." 

" Jem's knowledgeable, that's what he is," said Rebecca 
with emphasis. '* See ! the captain is waking up, Mr. Hugh ; 
I'll make some coffee at once." 

The captain, indeed, was awaking with many yawns, at 
the first not being able to make out where he was. Of 
course he offered no end of apologies for what he called 
his ill-manners in falling asleep in such unsocial fashion. 
I hastened to assure him that I had slept as long and as 
soundly as himself, and to beg that while he honoured me 
with his company he would do exactly as he liked, and 
make himself comfortable without hesitation or ceremony. 

He promised me that he would, and soon afterwards 
Rebecca came in with her fragrant coffee and the rest of 
the '* high-tea," in which I had proposed that we should 
indulge ; and we settled ourselves once more at the table, 
neither of us feeling at all like going early to bed. I told 
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Rebecca to fasten up the house as soon as Jem went away, 
and to leave us the k6ttle and a scuttle full of coals, and 
go to bed as soon as she liked, for we could wait on our- 
selves very well for the rest of the evening. Nothing loth, 
Rebecca bade us good-night, and my guest and I were left 
to ourselves. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CAPTAIN Hyde's revelations. 

" Should you mind telling me all you know about 
Captain Vassall ?^ I asked, when my new friend and I had 
finished our repast, and I had furnished him with the 
requisites for " a smoke," which I felt sure must be essen- 
tial to his comfort. 

'* All I know ? Well, I could hardly do that to-night, 
unless we sat up till morning, and then something would 
be left untold. But 1 can answer any question you wish to 
ask." 

"When did you first know Captain Vassall V^ 

" It is five-and-twenty years ago and more since I first 
knew him. I ran away from home and went to sea when 
I was a lad ; that was how I made his acquaintance. I 
will tell you how it was if you like." 

'* There is nothing I should like better, if you are not too 
tired." 

" No, I am not particularly tired ; I should not go to 
sleep again if I went to bed yet awhile, and I had rather 
not lie awake, tossing from side to side and brooding over 
my misfortunes, which I shall do the minute I am left 
alone. For a man who was actually shipwrecked this 
morning I think I am wonderfully jolly; but losing my 
ship is a serious matter, though, since no lives are lost, I 
will not complain. The great loss falls upon myself, for 
which I am devoutly thankful ; I was chief proprietor, you 
see, as well as captain. I meant this to be my last voyage ; 
now I shall have to turn to with a will again. I am not 
ruined, but I am all the worse, considerably the worse, 
through the loss of the Coromandeir 

" Was she insured ?" 
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" Yes ; I am glad to say she was, though not to the fuU 
amount. And some of the cargo we landed at Bordeaux, 
wd some things may possibly be recovered from the wreck. 
Things are not so bad but that they might be worse, thank 
God ! Indeed^ I have so much to thank Him for that I 
don't know where to begin." 

** Is there any one who will be anxious about you ?" 

** My little girl would be anxious enough did she guess 
what has happened. But she scarcely expected me home 
so soon, and I shall telegraph to her the first thing to- 
morrow morning* She will get the message long before 
there is a chance of her hearing of the wreck." 

" You are a married man, then ? " 

** I am a widower, with one child. Shall I tell you my 
story now ? " 

" 1 am longing to hear it." 

** It is a very simple one, and will scarcely interest you, 
I fear. Well ! I was the eldest son of a man of good 
family and of good position. My father was also a wealthy 
man, and his estate was one of the finest in Berkshire — 
my county. But the entail had been broken in his grand- 
father's time, and only one small portion of the estate 
remained unentailed. My mother died when I was quite 
a child ; I can only dimly remember her. After her death 
my father doated on me. He petted me and indulged me 
in every whim. I am afraid I was that disagreeable, ob- 
noxious animal — a spoiled child ! But the remedy was at 
hand. My father, who was about forty-five years of age 
at the time^ fell in love with an extremely handsome 
young lady, whom he met at the house of one of his friends. 
She fell in love with him too, or with his estate, and she 
determined to become his wife. She had no fortune of 
her own. She was the daughter of a very needy and un- 
principled ex-governor of some obscure place on the other 
side the globe ; but she was undeniably beautiful, and her 
manner was singularly attractive. All this is nothing to 
you, though ; enough to say she compassed her ends, and 
married my father, who brought home his lovely bride — 
twenty years his junior — in triumph, and presented her to 
me as my * mother / ' Now there are stepmothers of all 
sorts — good, very good ; bad, very bad ; and indifferent I 
Mine was very bad, unless I do her foul injustice. It was 
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partly my own fault, I know, but she hated me from the 
lirst, and I — I repaid the sentiment with compoimd inte- 
rest. I had had my father all to myself ; my home all to 
myself ; I had played first fiddle on every occasion. Now, 
my father was devoted to her. She was naturally mistress of 
the house, and I became a person of less than secondary im- 
portance. Perhaps I do her wrong. I know I must have been 
a most aggravating youth ; but we were always daggers- 
drawn, and at fierce issue on some point or other. I have 
heard that my father to my mother was a kind but not 
over-indulgent husband, while on his new wife he lavished 
such a wealth of affection as astonished those who knew 
him best. He had been remarkable for his undemonstra- 
tive carriage not only towards his first wife, but towards 
all his .relatives, save myself; now he was singularly 
tender, and almost foolishly caressing. Indeed, people 
sneered at him and his wife — as well they might — for the 
perpetual love-making and spooning carried on between 
them in the presence of others ! 

** Her influence over him was unbounded ; she could 
make him think exactly what she chose; and whatever she 
willed to be done \^-as alwavs done, sooner or later. She 
was Queen Regnant ; he was only Prince Consort, with 
such powers as it suited her to leave in his hands. When 
she had children of her own, things grew worse. She 
hated me for being the elder son, and she was jealous of 
my position as future head of the family. I confess I did 
nothing to mend matters, and I intensely disliked the new 
babies, as they arrived — the usurpers, as I deemed them, 
of all my rights and prerogatives. I do not believe these 
children were worse than others of their age ; but they 
grew to be to me insufferable torments, and I got into 
trouble continually through them. Some charge was always 
being preferred against me, and I was everlastingly in 
disgrace and under punishment : and her punishments 
were somehow of the most humiliating order. When I 
was nearly twelve, I went to school, where I got on very 
well, and kept on good terms with both masters and fellow- 
pupils ; but the holidays were seasons of penance, to which 
1 looked forward with a shrinking dread. 

** I was about fourteen, and I was at home for the Easter 
vacation. It ^*as nearly over, and in two more days I 
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should return to school and to happiness ; when, unfor- 
tunately, little Frank came out to me as I lay on * the 
Mound ' one morning, reading. The Mound had always 
been my chosen play-place; and as I grew older, I 
brought there my favourite books, and read and studied, 
whenever the weather permitted. It was in a remote part 
of the grounds ; people seldom passed that way, and I had 
it chiefly to myself. It was, I should say, from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in height from the ground ; on three sides 
it sloped gradually, on the fourth it formed a little pre- 
cipice, and went sheer down to a mossy gravel walk 
beneath, much overgrown by evergreens and other shrub* 
bery trees. There was a little grotto at the bottom, 
which had been made to please me, when my wishes were 
paramount, years before ; but it had fallen to decay, and 
was now nothing more than a heap of stones, and shells^ 
and rubbish. 

" Well, I lay there reading in the pleasant April sun- 
shine, when up came my little brother Frank, and began 
to plague me in his tiresome childish fashion. I told him 
to go away ; he persisted in annoying me, calling me 
* Miss Molly, and daring me to hit him, as I threatened. 
At last he came close to me, and kicked my book away to 
the bottom of the Mound. In my anger I struck him a 
violent blow : I did not mean to hurt him, only to frighten 
him and drive him away ; but, to my horror, he reeled — I 
had struck more heavily than I intended ; he staggered, 
and fell plump over the steep side of the Mound. I rushed 
down after him ; he was senseless, and looked quite dead. 
I believed I had murdered him, and my only thought was 
how to get away. I stole back to the house, and hur- 
riedly equipped myself for a journey. I took what 
little money I possessed, and a few things which I valued, 
and managed to gain the high road by a side gate. 
I set off for Southam with all possible speed, resolving 
to put into execution my long-cherished scheme of going 
to sea I " 

" Did you really kill the child } " 

** Thank God, no ! He was only stunned and bruised, 
and in a few days or weeks was none the worse ; but I did 
not know that till long afterwards. My home henceforth 
was closed to me, and I became a wanderer upon the face 
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of the earth, or rather upon the face of the sea ; for after 
I once took to salt-water, I was never for long together 
upon dry land." 

" And so you met Captain Vassall ? " 

** So I met him. Of course no respectable ship would 
take in a runaway, as I palpably was ; I was afraid too of 
being detained and sent home as a prisoner. I managed 
at last to get on board a schooner just going to sail, and 
obtained service as cabin-boy. Ah ! I little knew what 
cabin-boy life, in such a wretched vessel, and under such 
a captain, or skipper rather, meant. No story of boys ill- 
used at sea was ever worse than my experience; I was 
starved,' beaten, tortured, robbed ! the only wonder is I did 
not die. I should have died doubtless but for the kindness 
of a young man who himself suffered severely from the 
tyranny and insolence of the skipper. He often stood 
between me and the heartless cruelty of my tormentors ; 
he fed me by stealth, when else I should have sunk from 
sheer exhaustion ; he nursed me when I was sick, and lay 
untended in my miserable hammock, slung in a filthy hole 
of a cabin, the air of which was nothing short of poison ! 
I need not say my friend was Hugh Vassall. He had suf- 
fered himself, and his was always a noble, generous nature, 
and to succour the afflicted was to him a matter of 



course." 



** How long did you sail with this wicked man, the 
master of the schooner?" 

** Only for one voyage, but it was a long one. Not being 
under articles, I got away as soon as we got into port, and 
Hugh, who had served his time, went with me. We found 
berths together in another and a better vessel, and under 
a kind though strict captain ; and, as we both tried to do 
our duty, we prospered and rose in the ranks. Hugh and 
I became fast friends ; as David's soul was knit unto 
Jonathan's, so was my soul knit unto Hugh Vassall's. At 
last he rose to be captain, and I proudly sailed under him. 
After a while he married ; I went to the wedding, for of 
course I must be best man ! Oh, what a lovely creature 
she was ! I have never beheld so perfectly beautiful a 
woman since, though I have seen many fair ladies of high 
degree, and though my own sweet wife was as bonnie a 
iassie as ever stepped, but not to compare in point of 
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actual beauty with Nellie Vassall ! The last time we sailed 
together, he told me that he had a little son, who was 
named Hugh, after him. Our next voyage was to be made 
in a far finer vessel, and I was to be first-mate ; my future 
and his promised brightly. While we were lying becalmed 
in the South Seas, hundreds of miles from land, he fell 
sick with cholera and dysentery, and in spite of all our 
care, — ^for every sailor, man and boy, on board worshipped 
him, and hoped to go with him to the new ship, — in spite 
of prayers, and tears, and watching, he died on the third 
day ; and the next morning at sunrise we committed his 
body to the deep. I read the service of the Church of 
England over him. I helped lower him into the l^ea. I 
have known many happy days since then, and I have loved 
and been loved in return, and to some extent fortune has 
smiled upon me ; but I have never forgotten the memory 
of the man whom I loved and reverenced above all created 
beings." 

" Did you ever try to find out his widow and child ? " 
" Of course I did 1 I meant to work for them, to be to 
her as a brother, to the boy as a father, if it might be. 
But I could not return to England at once ; it was months 
before I again set foot on my native shores ; and then 
•when I went to seek Mrs. Vassall, she was gone, no one 
knew whither ; and there was a strange tale about her in 
the lonely and remote ^ sea-side village where she had 
lived." 
-« What was it ? " 

** They said she had gone away with a rich 'and titled 
gentleman, taking her child with her. She had married 
this man, they said — at least they * only hoped it was all 
right;* and a rumour had reached the place that she had 
deserted the boy. I made further inquiries, for at least I 
thought I might befriend the child ; but I could get no 
clue, and in a short time I had to sail again for South 
America. From that day to this I have heard no tidings 
of Nellie, nor of her child ; but when I saw you this 
afternoon, after you were dressed, I thought I saw Hugh 
Vassall once more. My next thought was, that you must 
be the child of whom he spoke with so much pride and 
tenderness in our last voyage together. None but father 
and son could so resemble each other." 
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And then I told him all the truth. How coimf I wiri- 
hold it ? I felt that my father would have wiihjetiine jG cent- 
fide in this man, who had been his own most trusted 5icaL 
I related every circumstance that I could think oc. and -we 
did not end our talk till the church clock cfanned tfiLrce- 
quarters after three ; and in common prudence we wait to 
bed, deferring all further conferences until neat dsr — or 
rather till we had slept and risen again ; for 
was over, and the 26th of December had weUco: 



T 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PHCEBE RESOLVES TO BE A LADY. 

Captain Hyde left me next day ; he was naturaUj anxioos 
to reach home, lest any tidings of the loss of the C<mh 
viandel should penetrate to the remote region of North 
Wales, where he expected to find his daughter. He was 
returning almost immediately to Dovercourt, in order to 
claim such salvage as from the nature of the cargo might 
be effected. As soon as he was gone, I began to bestir 
myself, and to consider whether I should actually return 
to Paris for the Jour de VAn, or betake myself to Cravens- 
haugh, where I knew I should be heartily welcomed by 
Charles, and by his mother. Of course I wished to please 
the Marchioness, and my life in Paris was a very pleasant 
one ; but I was not at all sure that such a life was good 
for me. Indeed I was pretty certain that in many ways it 
was positively injurious ; it was a life of temptation, and I 
had not found myself proof against much that without 
being actually immoral was yet detrimental to habits of 
personal religion, as well as to manliness of character. 
Also I felt that I was getting into a false position. My 
rank in life was that of Captain Vassall's son, and as such 
1 could not claim the nobility of birth which society alone 
recognises. On my rights as the unacknowledged son of 
the Marchioness of Dovercourt I could not presume, if 
iiulofnl any such rights really existed. I owed much, very 
imu'h. Id the liberal education which had been provided 
for \\\K\ and 1 had acquired a certain style and air, from 
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having associated so long with people who belonged 
naturally to the " upper ten thousand ; " but I wanted to 
stand on my own basis. I wanted to be myself, Hugh 
Vassall ; and I determined that the time must soon come 
when I should cease to be known as Hugh Travis only. 
There was an intensity of truth in my nature, which I 
suppose I inherited from my father, and I felt something 
like a scorn of myself when I reflected upon the position 
which I had taken, or rather, in justice to myself, I should 
say, the position into which circumstances had drifted me 
during my sojourn in Paris. 

Then, again, what were my relations with Lady Olive } 
They were utterly incomprehensible ! The more I thought 
about them, the more puzzling they became. The terms 
on which Lady Olive and I now stood were far more un- 
natural than those which had subsisted in the days of her 
outspoken contempt and enmity. She seemed candid 
enough ; candour indeed had been almost a vice in her, so 
far she had pushed it in earlier years ! — and yet I could 
not always trust her. I could not believe that she liked 
me, and accepted me as a friend and equal, to the extent 
of her professions. And now and then, without much 
vanity on my part, I could have fancied — it could be only 
fancy — that she more than liked me ! — that she " cared for 
me," as people say, when they know there is something 
far beyond mere liking, and are yet too shy to speak of 
loving / As for myself, niy heart was a boy's heart. I had 
precocity enough in many ways, but not in that way. And 
though I read novels with the true guslo of a novel-reader, 
it had never occurred to me to ** fall in love " and get up 
a little romance on my own account. There is of course 
much to be said in favour of early attachments, and there 
is something also to be said in their disfavour. I can only 
say, as far as my own experience goes, that I do not 
believe in boy and girl love at all. I never knew a man — 
it may be different with women, whose peculiar virtue it is 
to adapt themselves to those they love — but I never knew 
a man, taken ** into ^ captivity," as David Copperfield aptly 
describes it, at eighteen, who was not desillusione long 
before he was eight-and-thirty. However, I am not going 
to write a treatise on first love, or first fancies, which are 
such a pretty and plausible imitation of the genuine article, 
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that young neoplo may well be pardoned if too cfisn :nsT 
are dei oivoil, aiul lod into mistakes vhich h is rHfcnnlr af 
niU impossible \\> n^triove. I only wish to 
myself, tluit 1 was at this eventful period of 
lYom anv ontangloments of the kind. 

I liaii written to the Marchioness, and so lad 
Miller, for we did not exactly know what was to be 
with IMuvbe, As Margery had said, she had 
but not sutVieient to support her in idleness. Ttooc dae 
should never know such adversity as I could pieveot I ira$ 
fully resolved. Affairs at the Gate-house were veijqniddf 
wiuuul up, tor most of the furniture belonged to the hoose 
itself; and the little bit of money that had been put zMXf 
for Phu^be was alriwdy invested in her name. As bx 
Rebecca, with many tears she took leave of the home 
which had been hers tor more than six years, and went to 
live with Mrs. Pn^w, the house-steward's wife, who was 
only tvH^ glad t\> secun* a domestic so trustworthy, and 
so com|H^tent ; u^r Rebecca was one of those happy persons 
wh\> an^ by tuitun^ gilVnl with plenty of common-sense and 
n\uly wit, an\l \\h\> have a knack of doing well whatever 
they may turn their hands to. She was eminently a 
** woman of facuUv ;** also, like Mrs. Gilpin, "she had a 
frugal mind/' and it grieved her ver}' soul to see the merest 
cnimb, or scrap, or shrvnl absolutely wasted. Her talent 
for cookery was nothing short of genius ; I think she must 
have been descen\levl frv>m the rA^/'who served up fifteen 
enines frvMu a cvnu^le of horse-shoes; and from the ac- 
complishcvl *\'»;;V«-*\Vtt who, in the hour of extremity, im- 
provised three courses out of a tallow-candle. Before we 
ixirted she contided to me that she was engaged to Jem 
Flower, but that they did not intend to marry till they had 
saved enough money tv> furnish a house, nor till Jem 
should have a rise in wages. I promised to speak to the 
Marchioness on Jem*s behalf, and told Rebecca to let me 
know when she did marry that I might send her a wedding 
present. The snet^zy clock Martin and Margery had jointly 
bequeathed to her,' in acknowledgment of her faithful 



s^erNices. 

»1V 



The Marchioness answertxl both letters almost by return 
of post : it was real grief :o her that her humble friends 
wew' dead, tor she had truly held the Wrays, as well she 
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might, in most affectionate esteem. " We have both lost 
two of the best friends we had in the world, Hugh," she 
wrote ; " but I can scarcely regret their departure, for God 
gave them length of days, and took them so that in their 
deaths they were not divided. Of all the blessings vouch- 
safed to them, this, I think, was the greatest ; one was not 
left to mourn the other's loss. I am glad, too, that their 
last years were spent in rest and comfort j I am thankful 
that I was able to give to them all their declining age 
required, and that no mischance arose to trouble their 
tranquillity. Oh, Hugh, my dear boy, I almost envy them 
in their peaceful rest : the world is so full of pains and 
cares, and cross-purposes, and it is so hollow, so unsatis- 
factory, and the older one gets the more one proves its 

vanity As for Phoebe, let her return to school 

for -the present ; I will be answerable for her expenses, 
and I am writing to Miller to desire her to take charge of 
her. and supply her with all she needs. She can have no 
legal gucirdian ; and I suppose she is virtually her own 
mistress : still, if she has any sense, she will understand 
that the best thing she can do is to return to Southchester. 
Perhaps, after next quarter, the Misses Primrose might be 
inclined to receive her as pupil-teacher ; but that may be 
left with all future arrangements. I have told Miller to 
talk to her, and find out what her views may be before she 
leaves the Castle ; for if she chooses to be apprenticed to 
the millinery or dressmaking, or to learn any business, it 
would be as well for her not to waste time in the acquire- 
ment of unnecessary accomplishments. She is very pretty, 
and we shall have to take care of her : no harm, no un- 
happiness, must come to her if we can help it, for she is 
the beloved grandchild of the dear, faithful Wrays. But I 
do not think we should consult her happiness by putting 
her out of her station. She is a nice, taking, ginteel little 
creature, and with her bonnie face, and her little dot^ will 
be likely to marry early and well in her own rank of life ! 
Nothing that we could do would ever transform her into a 
real lady. God bless you, my dearest child ; we all want 
you back again, Olive and Maude as well as myself look 
for you on the 31st at latest ; Felixstowe says you promised 
for the Jour de VAn. — Ever yours faithfully — Helena 

DOVERCOURT." 

K 1 
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Nevertheless, I decided to go at once to Cravenshaugb, 
returning to Paris only shortly before I was due at Heidel- 
berg, whither both Charlie and I meant to stay a few more 
months in order, as he said, " to get a good grip at the 
German." And INIrs. Craven herself had no objection to 
take up again her residence the while at Schloss Wanter- 
fels. Our terms at Heidelberg completed, we were to 
commence as undergraduates at Cambridge. 

The afternoon before I left Dovercourt, I went up to the 
Castle to see Phoebe and Mrs. Miller. The housekeeper 
was alone, for Phoebe had gone into the village to drink 
tea with one of her friends. ** That is a pity," I remarked, 
** for I should not like to go away without saying good-bye, 
and I wanted too to have a little talk with her. The 
Marchioness wrote to me about her." 

** And to me too, Mr. Travis ; and I am sure I have done 
my best to fulfil my lady's wishes concerning Phoebe 
MUnor, but she really puts me out of all patience. She 
will and she will not, and she likes this and detests that, 
and doesn*t know. I believe, what she really would be after." 

** She need not decide anjihing at present, Mrs. Miller; 
of course she goes back to school, when the holidays are 
over, Of course the poor child is dreadfully upset, and 
cannot be expected to make up her mind to anything." 

** Ves» yes, Mr. Travis, just, of course, as you say. She 
is quite willing to go back to Miss Primrose's, and she has 
had enough to make her nervous and irritable, an she 
were twice as old and three times as sensible. But that is 
not where the shoe pinches. After she had cried herself 
pretty well to death, and almost frightened my own senses 
out of me with her hysterics, she got calm and comfort- 
able, all in a moment, as one may say. It seemed to me 
as if she had cried her fill, like a baby, and then forgotten 
all about it. Not but what she talks about 'poor grandpa* 
and * poor dear grandma,' but she is swallowed up in her- 
self and in her prospects I All day long she talks about 
her prospects, though what they are, I am sure I do not 
know." 

** Does she not describe them in any way } She must 
have some definite anticipations of her own, and she would 
scarcely keep them to herself. Reticence was never one 
of Phcebe^s characteristics.** 
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" Oh, she talks freely enough ! And after my lad/s 
letter, I encouraged her to talk ; but all her cry is that she 
is going to be a lady I Says I, quite kindly, * My dear, 
that you cannot be, any more than I can. At least, you 
can never be a real lady, and what's the good of make- 
believes ? There is nothing in the world more to be 
despised than shams/ And she answered, tossing her 
head, and her cheeks as pink as summer roses, * And why 
can't I be a lady, Mrs. Miller ? Have I not been to 
boarding-school, and can't I play the piano, and draw, 
and dance ? Why, our dancing master says he hasn't 
such another foot and ankle as mine among all his pupils, 
and he's got the best connection in Southchester, and in 
Southam too. And don't I speak like a lady, and look 
like a lady } And I'll take good care to dress like a lady.' 
I could only say, 'The piano and dancing, and the neatest 
foot and ankle in Europe won't make you a lady, my dear. 
I've seen ladies, real bom ladies, all my life, for my mother 
was waiting woman to the Duchess of Milnthorpe, and I 
know what's what, though I make no pretensions to being 
a lady myself.' Says she, * Dear Mrs. Miller, of course I 
don't mean a lady of rank, and yet I might come to that, 
you know.' * No, I don't know,' I answered her ; * you 
can't turn out to be anybody but Phoebe Milner, for your 
birth is no mystery. Your father, John Milner, was a 
respectable, God-fearing, hard-working man, brought up 
to field-work, I've heard your grandmother say many a 
time, and your mother was Alice Wray, and lived under 
her parents' roof till she was married. You are as respect- 
ably bom as a girl could wish to be, Phoebe, but rank you 
can never aspire to.' She was silent for a few minutes, 
but I could see her colour coming and going and her eyes 
shining, and at last she threw down her bit of fancy-work, 
and exclaimed, * Why, Mrs. Miller ! one would think you 
had lived all your life out of the great world rather than in 
it ; you seem so innocent of things that happen.^ I didn't 
like the flighty way she spoke, and I didn't think her tone 
quite as respectful as should have been considering my 
age and experience, and the position I hold here ; but I 
made no remark, and she went on — * But, Mrs. Miller, I 
might marry to rank ! Many a girl marries above the 
station she is born in, and I'm not to call ugly, I know^' 
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and she drew herself up. and looked in the glass jronder, 
and nodded and smiled, as if she were well satisfied with 
her looks. But I said, * Phoebe Milner, yon are not ngly; 
you are what some people would call very pretty, and jroa'll 
not want for admirers to mm your head, I'll be bound ; 
but take care how vou steer. Good looks are a rock on 
which many a one has split, and you are but a child, and 
don't know half the dangers you will be safe to encounter 
if you go setting your mind upon marrying a lord or any 
gentleman of family. If you were not pretty there would 
not be half the danger ; you would get disappointed and 
laughed at, and that would be all, and you would grow 
wiser as you got older and came to know yourself and the 
world better ; but as it is, and with your notions, your 
beauty may be just a snare. A girl like you ought not to 
think of marrying at all, not for the next six or seven 
years, if you are wise ; but one thing I warn you — gentle- 
men of rank don't marry girls in your station, but they may 
get you into sad trouble, and make you very miserable.' " 

Phcebe came in quite early, for Mrs. Miller had sent 
some one for her, with a message that I was at the Castle 
waiting to see her, and was going away betimes in the 
morning. She looked very pretty, as she sat down by the 
fire to warm herself, sa}ing how cold it was, and how old 
Thomas, her escort, thought we were going to have snow. 
" And so you are leaving us, Mr. Travis } " she presently 
remarked, — " going back to Paris, which our mademoiselle 
says, and which ever}^body says, is the most delightful 
place in all the world ! I do envy you ! I wish I were 
going ; I will go some day, but I dare say I shall'be ever 
so old before I can manage it. And there is Lady Maude, 
just my own age, and she has been there ever so long ! " 

** How soon do you go back to school, Phoebe ?*' 

'* In little more than a fortnight, I suppose ; the holi- 
days will be over then, and I am sure Til not be sorry, for 
it is horribly dull at Dovercourt. Such a melancholy 
Christmas, and such a wretched New Year ! " 

"We could scarcely wish it to be otherwise, Phoebe; 
our great loss is so very recent. And it falls more heavily 
upon you than upon me, for it takes from you your natural 
protectors, just as you are beginning to need them most. 
Besides, I am a man, and out in the world." 
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" Ah ! girls always get the worst of it ! And they 
musn't do this, and they mustn't do that ; and butter 
mustn't melt in their mouths I I wish, with all my heart, 
I were not a girl ! " 

" But as such wishing is in vain, you had better recon- 
cile yourself to your girlhood, and also try to make the 
very best of it. Now, Phoebe, you will not permit me to 
be any longer your brother, but I can never help feeling 
that I am really nearer to you than any one else living, 
and I should like to know before I go away, — it may be 
many months before I see Dovercourt again, — if you have 
planned anything for the future." 

'* I am going back to school — I told you so ; I must get 
finished, mustn't I ? " 

" I hardly know what you mean by being * finished.'" 
• " Finish my education, of course ! " 

"But Phoebe, the Marchioness only promises for the 
coming quarter. She thinks you had better go on in the 
usual way till Lady-day, and in the meantime make up 
your mind as to what you will do afterwards." 

" Do ? why get finished, of course ! Oh, dear ! I can't 
get finished in one quarter, and a short quarter too. I must 
keep at Miss Primrose's for at least two years longer, and 
then " 

" But you cannot afford it, Phoebe ! Grandfather and 
grandmother's annuity died with them. All they have 
left behind is yours, but it is very little — it is not much 
more than /'20 a year. You might, perhaps, make some 
arrangement with your governess to remain as pupil- 
teacher, or half-boarder, or whatever they call it, that is 
if you think it well to stay on learning things that may 
never be of any benefit to you ! " 

Phoebe tossed her curls, and bridled to perfection. 
** Half-boarder, indeed! no thank you, Hugh, not if I 
know it I Why, all the girls, even the little ones, look 
down on the half-boarders, and they've got to run here, 
and to run there, and be at everybody's beck and call. 
Why, Miss Jumps, that's just left, had to wash the third 
class, and comb their head, and mend their clothes, and 
hear them their baby-lessons, and take them to practice, 
teach them their notes, and all that. And she was put 
last in everything ; if anything that we had out of the way 
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ran short, she went without. Why, I've known her to be 
helping the servants on busy days ; and we none of us 
minded what we said to her, and we many a time set the 
little ones on to plague her I Half-boarder, indeed ; 
No, no ! not I ; and after being on full terms too, and 
having plenty of pocket-money, and being styled the Queen 
of the school." 

In her indignation, she ran herself quite out of breath. 
As soon as she was silent, I said — " Then, Phoebe, if some 
such arrangement is not to be thought of, how can you 
remain and ' get finished/ as you say ? ' 

*' I should think the Marchionesss would never have the 
meanness to stop everything, — the money I mean, — ^just 
because Ihey are dead." 

** People cannot go on paying pensions to the third and 
fourth generation ! Lady Dovercourt was under obliga- 
tions to Martin and Margery Wray, and most nobly she 
repaid them. Neither will she desert you now ; that you 
may not be harassed and vexed in your first sorrow, she 
makes herself responsible for your quarter's school-bill. 
And if you would like to learn a business — a nice light> 
ladylike business, of course, she will gladly pay the pre- 
mium for you, — a handsome premium too ! I really think 
you cannot expect more of her, Phoebe." 

" And she rolling in riches ! And me learning a busi- 
ness ! I'm not going to be one of your milliner's girls, or 
dressmaker's apprentices. I can promise her I will do a 
little better for myself than that." 

" I do not see what better you can want, Phoebe. I am 
sorry you are so silly, and will not see what is good for 
yourself. And it is most ungrateful of you to speak so un- 
kindly of the Marchioness ; it was really her money which 
procured you all you have enjoyed so long. Her liberality 
to your grandparents enabled them to send you to school. 
But for her ladyship they would have remained quite poor 
people at Eaglesmere ; but for her, you would not be here 
now ; you would be alone at Waterhead, looking out for a 
decent service." 

" No, indeed ! I would never do anything menial ; it''s 
of no use, Mr. Travis, I must be a lady." 

** I have nothing to say against it, if you can be one.. 
But, Phoebe, do not think me unkind if I tell you that you. 
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have not the least idea of what a lady is like ! Fine clothes 
and fine airs, and doing nothing menial, will no more 
make you a lady than a fairy-queen. You may be, though, 
a very superior person for your station, for you are un- 
doubtedly pretty, and you are what is commonly called 
genteel looking, neither are you stupid ; but you must be 
steady and thoughtful, and try to do your duty in that station/' 
** Is one always to keep in one's station, then ? " 
" By no means. As a rule, I fancy those people who 
have no ambitions, who remain a long life through in one 
station, are grovelling and sordid in their souls. Besides, 
I do not believe any one does remain from birth till old age 
precisely in the same station of life. There is no standing 
still in this world ; if one does not get on, one goes back. 
One generation is always higher or lower in estate than 
the one which preceded it." 

"That cannot be. People of rank are people of rank, 
and they can't rise any higher. Dukes and duchesses and 
such like can neither get on nor come down in the world. 
There's the Queen ! Nothing on earth could make her 
an inch higher than her ancestors, the other kings and 
queens, who came before her." 

" Indeed, you mistake, Phoebe. In rank she is perhaps 
not higher than her predecessors ; but in station she is 
far above Queen Anne, or that stupidly-good George III. 
and his unlovely consort. Believe me, our station is very 
much what we choose to make it. Providence puts cer- 
tain materials into our hands, and we do with them either 
well or ill. If Queen Victoria had been a silly, vain, 
selfish woman, bent only on her own personal aggrandise- 
ment, an unwise ruler, an unloving wife, a foolish mother, 
her real station would not be that which now is hers. Her 
people would not love and reverence her ; other nations 
would not acknowledge her supremacy ; she would have 
small influence in the world, and what influence she did 
possess she would owe solely to her rank. I do not know 
whether I express myself clearly, but I know what I mean, 
— in one sense. Queen Victoria cannot climb any higher, 
because, as sovereign of these realms, she stands on the 
topmost pinnacle of human grandeur ; but she may still 
rise in station, she may still make herself a nobler woman, 
a greater queen, a mightier potentate ! " 
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" And yet, because I am a poor man's child, you scold 
me when I want to be something different." 

'* Indeed I do not, Phoebe. There can be no objection 
to your rising in the world. The children ought to take a 
better position than their parents, and we are at liberty to 
take any station which is ours lawfully. But, my dear girl, 
the mischief is, that you misunderstand the true practice 
and principle of rising ! No one rises by pretension, by 
despising that from which he sprung, by vanity, or by love 
of ease. If you want a higher station than that which is 
at present assigned to you, you must buy it! — buy it, 
Phoebe, with patience, hard work, and honest worth. If 
you try to get into a more exalted station in any other way, 
if you trust to your pretty face, to airs and graces and to 
lucky — ^you will be disappointed in the end, and instead of 
rising honourably, happily in the social scale, you may — 
indeed you may — fall lower than now, in your girlish in- 
experience, you can imagine." 

*' Indeed, Mr. Hugh gives you excellent advice, Phoebe, 
and I do hope you'll listen to him," interposed Mrs. Miller. 
*' There's no reason why you should not rise, as he says ; 
but quite the other way. I believe in what he says, that if 
you do not climb, you slide down-hill ; there is no stand- 
ing still for anybody now-a-days. But you must honestly 
win your position ; you can't clutch it or make a dash 
at it." 

But Phoebe was crying, sobbing out- that everybody 
wanted to put upon her, now that the old folks were gone. 
We could make nothing further of it, for she refused to 
enter into rational conversation, but still persisted in 
declaring that she meant to be a lady, and would do 
nothing menial. She had somehow caught the phrase, 
perhaps from advertisements ; but I am sure she had no 
very clear ideas as to what was and what was not " menial." 
I felt anxious about her ; but Mrs. Miller would take her 
back to Southchester, when the time came, and explain 
her true position to the Misses Primrose, who would of 
course understand that existing arrangements terminated 
at Lady-day. And surely they were the best persons to 
advise Phoebe, for they best knew her capabilities, and 
ought to know her disposition. 

But Phoebe protested — ** And then it will get whispered 
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about in the school that I am leaving because I am poor! 
and I shall be looked down upon, and have ill-natured 
things said to me, and the/ 11' pay me back for any little 
spites I may have shown them." 

" Upon my word, Phoebe," I said, ** I think the sooner 
you leave your school the better ! I have heard many 
people speak ill of ladies' boarding schools, but I never 
thought they were as harmful as, by your showing, they 
are. You seem to have learned all sorts of littlenesses 
since you went to Southchester." 

" Indeed, it has not improved her," said Mrs. Miller. 
** She never used to have these foolish, uppish notions. I 
don't believe in these big schools, where girls of all sorts 
are herded together, to^ corrupt each other ! — to say the 
least of it, to put nonsense into each others* heads. 
There's a lot of money spent, and precious time spent ; 
and what is there to show for it } What solid good has 
Phcebe gained, I should like to know ? " 

" Plenty, Mrs. Miller ! " replied the damsel, with spirit. 
** I dare say I shall forget a good deal of heavy things, such 
as I do not care much about, a good deal quicker than I 
learnt them. I don't pretend to have a taste for history, 
and geography, and chronology, and the use of the globes — 
which I don't believe are of any mortal use whatever — like 
that book-worm, Sarah Muggeridge, who is going to be a 
governess. But I have learned to paint flowers, and to do 
heads in chalks, and to play on the piano, and to sing, and 
to valse the valse a deux-temps, and I know how to enter a 
room, and how to sit gracefully, and all that kind of 
thing." ' 

Poor Phoebe I she thought she had silenced us, for in 
very pity I made no reply, and Mrs. Miller shut her lips 
firmly. She had heard Phcebe stumble and scramble 
through one or two showy pieces of music — " Airs with 
variations," in the Herz style — and the housekeeper knew 
what good music was. And I had seen the showy flower- 
painting, and the heads in chalk, which were, alas ! of the 
lowest school of art, if, indeed, they could be said to have 
any afl&nity at all with art ! As for sitting gracefully — if 
affectation and airs constituted grace, I must say Phoebe 
had learned her lesson well. 

As I took leave of Phoebe I bade her remember that I 
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•A as and ever wculd be her fa^t friend ; " and though you 
refuse any longer to be my sister," I said, ** I shall still 
hold myself your brother, as much as if we had had the 
same parents. And I know the Marchioness will always 
be kind to you ; she will never forget that you are Martin 
Wray's granddaughter/* 

And so I left the Castle, and next morning, in a light 
fall of snow, I set out for Cravenshaugh. It was a great 
comfort to be once more with Charlie ; both he and his 
mother made as much of me as if I had been a personage 
of the first importance, and in half an hour I felt quite at 
home at Cravenshaugh. It was nothing like as grand as 
Dovercourt ; it was no palace, no baronial pile ; but it 
was a large, handsome, substantial house, with no stint of 
space anywhere, abounding in ever)' comfort, not to say 
luxur}', and beautifully ordered. It was just such a home 
as ought to be Charlie's — just the establishment over which 
such a woman as Mrs. Craven should preside. Both the 
house and the furniture were sufficiently old to have toned 
down into those quiet neutral tints, which never weaij and 
never distress the eye ; there was nothing for show, but 
everything for use, and for the satisfaction of the most 
fastidious tastes. There was no imposing ceiemony, but 
all decent and graceful order was obsen-ed : theie was not 
a grand retinue of servants, but the domeraks were all 
staid and respectable in their appearance, aiid seemed to 
know their duties perfectly. Some few of iboE iLad been in 
the family for many years. The hoii$eie>e5«<s; and the 
butler, and the old coachman dated bai± u^ :±!e boj^ood 
of Charlie's father. 

The weather became intensely cold, a ic^-nr soow fell, 
and w(i were much confined to the bouse.. .Awi I shall 
never forget how warm, and cos}% and briiik :aia:BMOscwas, 
while the snow lay thick and whiu- -wiiiaii;. and the 
pitrrcing wintr}- winds wailed throcch :rb<' js££»s woods- 
I had always felt that Mrs. Craven ciifesei -ht .aanoqphere 
of tranquif comfort around her wherever sbt iwit ; but I 
never realised to the full her s^^eet, TifOi. ^wamaxlT infln- 
i ui «r, till I was her guest at Cravdxshaufrh. Jkiii I felt so 
jj;ij' \i corjfjdence in talking to hcT— 1 ^xuii£ ccoat her so 
' <Ai ^J«'t<-]v, vea. the heart of anv man mipKMSt safely in 
h*j'^. J \<j\i^ ihe Marchioness more^caiksfiatt. I loved 
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Charlie's mother ; but it was Charlie's mother, and not my 
own, to whom I shoul4 have gone for counsel in extremity. 
Instinctively I recognised in Mrs. Craven certain qualities 
in which Lady Dovercourt was deficient ; her judgments 
were so sound, her views were so clear and liberal ; there 
was so much strength in her decisions, she seemed so in- 
tuitively to reach the pith of any knotty argument, so 
quickly to penetrate the mists of error, and to cast aside 
the glamour of specious plausibilities. Yet she was one 
of the softest, tenderest, most sympathetic women I ever 
knew. 

Naturally, I told her and Charlie all that had transpired 
since our parting at Heidelberg ; I did not hide from them 
the sins and follies of which I had been guilty in Paris. 
Thank God ! who kept me from the evil, there was nothing 
to tell which I might not confess to a pure-minded woman. 
It might have been far otherwise, for once or twice, in the 
very heedlessness and ignorance of youth, I had wandered 
perilously near the brink of the abyss. 

" It was wise in you not to return at present," said Mrs. 
Craven, when I had told her all. " Nearly always, at your 
age, it is better to flee from temptation than to enter into 
it, with the intent to overcome it." 

" But it was not only that I dreaded getting entangled ' 
again in that Paris set ; I thought — I felt that the life 
I led there was not good for me. It brought out all the 
bad part of my nature, and it stifled the good : I fell into 
idle, extravagant, luxurious habits ; in short, Mrs. Craven, 
I octfupied a false position. I was not what I seemed to 
be ; people thought I was related to the Dovercourts, and 
they received me as one born to the rank in which I 
moved. There were some who fawned upon me, — for I 
knew through Du Carel that I had been spoken of as a 
young man of high family, with the most brilliant and 
assured prospects ! and their flatteries humiliated me, and 
pained me sorely. I felt that I was such a sham, and yet 
I could not get up and declare the truth. Then, again, I 
had determined to be a worker in the world, as you know, 
I had resolved to earn my own living, and my Paris life 
tended to modify those intentions, which I knew were 
right and wise ; it made me frivolous, indolent, and pleasure- 
seeking, and it would do so again were I to enter into it." 
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** Then you are quite in earnest about choosing a pro- 
fession ?" 

** I have chosen it, and please God I will abide by it, and 
make it no idle name. I have chosen the law ; I wish to 
be a barrister. And it will go hard with me if I do not 
achieve some success. I have discovered that this money 
of mine is so settled upon me, that no one can deprive 
me of it ; it is simply secured to me and to my heirs for 
ever, unconditionally ! But though the Marquis can never 
take away that which my poor mother bought at such a 
price, it is possible that events may occur which would 
cause me to refuse to touch my income. It might even 
become a point of honour that I should renounce it 1 I 
know not why, but I dread the Marquis's return from the 
East ! I am afraid we have both acted rashly, both my 
mother and myself. All the world associates our names, and 
then there is Lady Olive ! If the Marquis chooses to ask 
questions either at Paris or at Dovercourt, there are plenty 
of people to answer them. We know how. the history of 
the last six years would open his eyes. The Marchioness 
does not appear to see the danger." 

** It is only to herself: the Marquis could not hurt you, 
since happily the days of feudal might are over." 

** No, personally I have nothing to dread from him, 
but he can strike at me through my mother. He will be so 
enraged at the long deceit practised upon him, and at that 
I cannot wonder ; no man likes to be cheated, especially 
by his wife. I would not for anything condemn or blame 
niy dear mother, but it would have been better for us both 
had she kept me at a distance and never openly interfered 
in mv concerns." 

** (t would ; and I sadly fear there is trouble yet to comCt 
rosulting from her yielding to the natural yearnings of her 
lioart. But, Hugh, I cannot wonder — I cannot imagine 
iunv she endured her life after she left you at Eaglesmere. 
Oioans would not have divided me from my boy, his 
fnthor\s boy, and that father snatched away by death. I 
t'ouKI not have borne separation from my child." 

" MotluT," said Charles, gravely, "you never would have 
nt't t^ptoil surh terms ; you would never, never have made 
^\\\\\ a bargain/* 

•• I tlunk not, Charlie, but I cannot be quite sure; I 
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never was tried. I never had to dread poverty for you. If 
I had been in Mrs. VassalFs place, who can tell ? It is 
madness to judge the case of another, even when we think 
we know all the circumstances. Only God knows all that 
lonely, broken-hearted girl went through before she con- 
sented to sell the great honour and blessing of her 
motherhood. And some natures are more gentle, more 
plastic than others ; all have not the same strength to 
withstand temptation, which involves weakness only, and 
not actual sin. Well, Hugh, hold fast to your mother in 
your heart, but do not seek her society too much. And I 
think you are right to remember that you are your father's 
son, and to assume no prerogatives to which you are not 
justly entitled." 

Of course, I told the story of Captain Hyde, and dis- 
closed my anxieties respecting Phoebe, and many were the 
quiet, refreshing talks we had in those bleak, sombre 
January days. 

The time came at length when I thought, and my friends 
thought, I ought to go to Paris, since to neglect the 
Marchioness even in appearance would be cruelty. Mrs. 
Craven and Charlie would join me in a few days, and we 
would go together to Heidelberg, returning to England in 
the autumn in order to be ready for Cambridge in October. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE WANDERER RETURNS. 



My visit to Paris was short but pleasant. I think the 
Marchioness comprehended why I made it so brief, for she 
neither reproached me for remaining so long in Southam- 
shire, nor pressed me to remain over the day appointed for 
my departure. I had the great happiness of introducing 
Mrs. Craven and Charlie to my mother, and the two ladies 
were mutually interested in each other. But though the 
Marchioness did not chide me for my tardiness. Lady 
Olive did ; apparently my defection had caused her much 
chagrin. " How could you, Hugh," she said, in that soft, 
beseeching way which had become, as it were, natural to 
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lior of lato, — " how could you star a-^raj vLen I iranted 
you ? And you had promised, too ! You said you would 
hv. in ]*aris \\%7i\x\ before the Jourdi PAn ; and I had the 
loveliest bonbons for you, and a i>eTfect gem of a ion- 
bonnihr I" 

*• You do mo too much honour. Lady Olive," I said, 
j^ravely. ** I will tell you honestly that I do not think the 
lift? I led here was good for me. I have my vay to make 
in th«i world ; I have, I hope, my life-work before me, and 
1 nuist not indulge too much in soft ease and silken plea- 
Nure. 1 have had my holiday ; now to labour again." 

Slu* looked at me wondcringly, and pouted her red hps, 

•* Hut I tliought — I thought " she said. And jnst then 

heiniaid eanie to tell her that the dressmaker was waiting, 
MO I did not hear what she thought. She went away looking: 
\\\A i>uly perplexed, but pained. " Incomprehensible girl!"" 
I saiil to myself as she disappeared ; "shall I evernnder- 
Mtand vou r* are you one of the cleverest actresses of vonr 
\lav, or an* you one of the most charming and lovable of 
>v\uneu.''*' Maude and Lord Felixstowe scolded me 
Houndh, and Maude cried and clung to me, when I bade 
\w\ iM»o\l bve ; but then Maude was mv own dear litde 
?»\st\M, lhv»ugh she knew it not ; and some strange instinct 
Manned e\M\tinually to draw us together. And how much 
\v\* pv is\M\ally resembled each other I could see as well as 
W\\ ; whv^never we went out together I was taken for her 

\ \\^\\\^ n\^thii\g to say of our life at Heidelberg. We 
ie^\uu\\l kaw old habits, and kept the even tenor of our 
\\.i\» week s\\W\ week and month after month, till the spring 
x\\\\\k\\ \\\!o snnuuer, and the summer glowed and faded 
\nt\» iUUuinn» auvl we had kept our terms in the Gennan 
un»\eiMt\. Nhloss Wanterfels was given up, and Mrs. 
\ \M\'\\ on»e n\ove took up her residence at Cravens- 

\\M\\\\\ 

\ \\m\w m\k\ I both went up to Cambridge in October, 
U\\\\ w^\\\\\\\ to work very hard, and to add to therenovn 
Pl oui J\tv.e\^ J/wj }hUn And as there have been 
^\\u m\\ w\Hten NO many stories of college life I will not 
.»,ld lo \\w\\ \\\\\\\W\\ but pass very lightly over this portion 
Hi nu ^■^w^^\. winrlu so far as my university expenences 
MMif ^^»^^ tb^tn titsl to last, singularly uneventful. Of 
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course I made many new friends, but not one who was to 
compare with Craven. Charlie, too, as naturally extended 
the circle of his acquaintance ; but no one, I am certain, 
ever for a moment supplanted me in his faithful, tender 
heart. We worked pretty hard, without much actual 
grinding. We belonged to a pleasant, genial set, and we 
passed our successive examinations with satisfaction to 
ourselves, and to our friends. We had several Stoketon 
lads in our college, among them Roger Blake and John 
Clayton. 

The Marchioness remained some time abroad, while the 
Marquis roamed hither and thither, no one knew exactly 
where. Mr. Drew seemed to be better informed as to his 
whereabouts than any other person. Lady Olive was duly 
presented ; Maude grew into a very beautiful girl, and 
Lord Felixstowe was at Eton. 

After a good deal of hesitation and much distrust of the 
prudence of the arrangement, I had concluded to pay 
Phoebe's school-bills till she should be sixteen. But I was 
resolute in demanding that she should leave the Misses 
Primrose's establishment, with which I was more and more 
disgusted, as I perceived more clearly the system on which 
it was conducted. The pupils of these ladies were taught 
to be artificial and frivolous ; they were trained to certain 
** gentilities," so-called, and allowed to indulge in many 
undoubted vulgarities. Their pretended course of study 
was of the shallowest ; it was a " finishing school," and 
the elements of knowledge were literally despised. In 
every case preference was given to showy, meretricious 
accomplishments rather than to solid acquirements, and 
the girls learned to dress — each one trying to outvie the 
others in finery — to dance, to play, to sing, and to draw, so 
as to produce certain effects which might pass current in 
what was supposed to be ** society." They learned, too, 
that the great aim of their lives was to make a good, alias 
a wealthy, marriage ; and from the tone of their instruc- 
tions generally, they were not so much to be blamed, if 
they imagined that, in order to secure a desirable partly 
they could not laugh and flirt too much, dress too extrava- 
gantly, or talk too much nonsense. Above all things, it 
was impressed upon them to be " stylish," to be ^'fashion- 
able*^ and to pay the greatest attention to their looks. 
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I took Mrs. Craven into my confidence, and she soon 
found a highly respectable middle-class school, where girls 
were really well-trained, and their natural talents cultivated 
to the best advantage. Poor Phoebe did not like the 
change ; she complained bitterly that she was put back tp 
the rudiments in everything, and she was disposed to 
regard as ^^ preaching ^^ the gentle, wise, and pious ad- 
monitions of kind Mrs. Fairfax, the lady principal. Her 
companions, too, she averred were such "stuck-up, dis- 
agreeable girls P^ not one of them was " engaged," there 
were no clandestine love-letters, no smuggled suppers in 
the bedrooms, no surreptitious novel reading, and no fun, 
as poor Phoebe accounted fun I Altogether, she did not 
like it, and for the first six months her letters were sad 
jeremiads, and she shed many tears over the memory of 
her blissful life at Southchester. But after awhile she be- 
came reconciled, at least there were no more complaints ; 
and when once or twice I saw her — for she generally 
visited Mrs. Miller in the holidays — I thought her much 
improved. She was prettier than ever, she was far less 
flippant, and though she continued to bridle and shake her 
flossy ringlets, she practised scarcely any of those under- 
bred tricks and airs which had so annoyed me at the time 
of her grandparents' death. 

And so time passed away, and I had completed my 
twentieth year. **The family" were once more at Dover- 
court, and thither, by urgent invitation, I repaired shortly 
before Christmas. AH had gone so quietly for the last three 
years that I began to think there was no cause for alarm, 
and that I might safely indulge myself in the society of 
those who were to me the dearest upon earth. I had paid 
many visits to my mother during this interval, but I had 
abstained from the open familiarity into which I had been 
drawn in Paris. I had seen Lady Olive too, and I had 
heard from time to time reports of her brilliant successes 
in society. Once or twice she was reported as being 
on the eve of marriage ; but the news, I suppose, was 
false, for when I reached Dovercourt that Christmas she 
was still Olive Walton, and she soon contrived to let me 
know that her hand was entirely at her own disposal. As 
for the Marquis, I believe we all began to fancy he would 
never reappear. For more than three years he had been a 
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wanderer on the face of the earth, and communications 
from him were few and far between. Nobody seemed to 
care about his coming back, not even his wife ; and Lady 
Olive, who at first had professed to mourn his absence, 
was evidently now quite reconciled to it — though she did 
say sometimes she wondered when papa would write to 
say that he was coming home. 

On Christmas Eve we had a little dance among our- 
selves. Felixstowe was at home, of course, and he had 
brought with him two of his favourite chums from Eton. 
Maude had also a friend staying with her, and Mrs.. Craven 
and Charlie were spending a few days at the Castle. We 
were a quiet but very happy party, and we were enjoying 
ourselves extremely. Never in my life had I felt happier, 
blither, lighter-hearted. As for Charlie, he was evidently 
over head and ears in love with Lady Maude, and in a 
seventh heaven of felicity, being permitted her companion- 
ship. The Marchioness looked pale but most lovely ; she 
had been far from well of late, but this evening her sweet 
face wore its calmest, most satisfied expression. She and 
Mrs. Craven sat together on a sofa at the end of the room, 
enjoying their talk, while we young people danced, and 
played and sang, and chatted to our hearts' content. We 
were all as innocently and carelessly happy as, I suppose, 
any young creatures could be. And the hours flew, and 
the evening was almost spent before I could feel that it 
was fairly begun. 

Lady Olive had been playing for the dancers, and I had 
had for my partner the charming little Lady Lucy Lisle, 
Maude's confidential friend. Not feeling disposed to dance 
anymore, I wandered away from the large drawing-room into 
the smaller and more dimly-lighted rooms beyond. Lady 
Olive was with me, her white jewelled fingers resting on 
my arm, and we were talking in low tones, yet not so low 
but that any one very near at hand could have heard every 
word we uttered. For my part, I was beginjaing to be very 
foolish about Lady Olive ; at last I had faith in her. I 
adored her proud patrician beauty ; I liked to hear her 
speak scornfully of her admirers, and I could not fail to 
blow that she regarded me with the very warmest inte- 
rest If she did not actually love me, she liked me better 
than any one else* She said as much^ indeed. She always 
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called me Hugh, and I had forgotten all about her title, 
and called her simply " Olive.*' 

"Let as stop here awhile, Hngh," she said, as we sat 
down on a couch, in the last room of the suite — ^a room 
lighted only by the distant lamps of the other rooms, from 
which it was separated by heavy curtains of embroidered 
silk damask. We sat close together on the downy little 
couch, which only held two persons, and — I scarcely know 
what made me do it — I passed my arm round Lady Olive's 
slender waist, and drew her still nearer to me. We all do 
unaccountable things at twenty, I suppose. 

She did not resent the liberty, and her small delicate 
hand stole nervously into mine. ** Olive ! " — I began — I 
am sure I do not know what I was going to say, it was 
never said — never said. 

For Lady Olive started from my side and gave a sort of 
shriek, and at the same time I espied the figure of a tall 
man, half hidden by the folds of the thick curtains. I 
sprang up to question the intruder. At a glance I per- 
ceived he was no marauder — that he was certainly a 
gentleman. But what business had he there, in hiding, 
in my lad/s drawing-room ? " May I ask who you are, 
sir ? " I questioned hotly, as if I had been a son of the 
house. 

** You may, Mr. Hugh Vassall ! *' was the calm rejoinder, 
in tones that froze my blood, — "I am the Marquis of 
Dovercourt ; I think we have met before." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FAMILY. 



We stood looking upon each other in silence, we three ; 
for several minutes no one spoke, no one stirred. For 
myself, I felt as if some unearthly spell were upon me, 
freezing me into a numbness which almost deprived me of 
the use of my faculties, and which, strangely enough, 
seemed also to confuse the sense of my identity. Did I 
dream, or was I the victim of some singular delusion? 
Could it be that that which I had feared so long had 
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actually come to pass ? Was this ever repelled yet ever 
recurring presentiment of years at length fulfilled ? There 
was the small, dim room ; there was Lady Olive in her 
white gleaming robes, with her whiter face, and terror and 
astpnishment in her proud, dark eyes. There was the tall, 
stem, fierce man, Dovercourt^s haughty lord, in the shadow 
of the rich, heavy curtains. And there were the lighted 
rooms beyond, where yet they were unconscious of the 
terrible presence which had frozen us two into something 
like absolute despair. I could hear Lord Felixstowe's 
boyish laugh ; I could hear the low merry tones of Lady 
Lucy and Lady Maude, who were chatting together girl- 
fashion, with their arms round each other's waist. Charlie 
was at the piano with the Eton fellows, trying to make out 
some tune they all remembered, and the Marchioness and 
Mrs. Craven were still on their sofa talking quietly to- 
gether. The intermediate rooms were empty; on fhis side 
of them were darkness, doubt, and dread ; on the other, 
still peace, hope, and bright content. 

I was the first to speak. " I beg your pardon, my Lord 
Marquis ; I did not, in the uncertain light, recognise you. 
We were not looking for so speedy a return." 

** I dare say not," he replied, sneeringly, and with the 
preface of an oath. " You see I wished to give my lady 
there a pleasant surprise on Christmas-eve, for what could 
be pleasanter to a devoted wife than the unexpected return 
of an adored, long-absent husband ? Knowing my lady's 
strength of mind, and the excellence of he? nerves on 
trying occasions, I ventured to return home without an- 
nouncement, trusting that the sudden access of happiness 
would not be injurious. There she is, I see ; rather gone 
off" in looks since I saw her last though. I am afraid it 
is all bosh about the instincts of love, or my lady would 
somehow become sensible of my vicinity, and rush into 
my embrace, for which, as an affectionate wife, she must 
be intensely yearning." 

I cannot describe the bitter scorn and sarcasm of his 
tones, and his sneer was truly horrible. Suddenly he 
changed his note ; he drew himself up, threw back his 
haughty head, and looked every inch the Marquis. He 
addressed me, " Young man, what are you doing here ? 
How is it I find you sitting thus intimately with my 
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daughter? How dare such as you approach ladies of 
rank and birth ? Yes, sir! I know who you are ; you need 
not take the trouble of lying to me ; my memory is not 
yet so defective that I have forgotten the name of Vassall, 
and I know you to be Hugh Vassall, and not as you call 
yourself for your own purposes — Hugh Travis. I need 
not ask you if you know who you are ? " 

" I do know, my lord." 

** Of course, that is understood. But do you know, 
Hugh Vassall, that you are a most consummate rascal } " 

**I am nothing of the kind, my lord. I am an honest 
man, and I believe in all respects as honourable as your- 
self" 

" Honourable ! You deem it honourable to take advan- 
tage of a foolish, weak woman, who, for your sake, dares 
to perjure herself .? Presuming on» my absence, you steal 
in here among my children, you eat and drink at my 
table, you sleep night after night under my roof, you dare 
to pay court to my daughter, and all the while you know 
yourself, as I know you, to be a vile, abominable impostor, 
a base adventurer, a thief, a swindler, a consummate 
hypocrite." 

He had been deliberately working himself up into a 
fury ; liis voice, which at the first had been lowered to a 
whisper, gradually rose and rose as his vehemence in- 
creased, till at length it became plainly audible in the 
further room, and there was a sudden lull in the buzz of 
talk and laftghter, and Craven's amateur performance broke 
off in the middle of a bar. The last words were shouted 
rather than spoken. Everybody rose, and Charlie came 
towards us. I saw the wild terror in my mother's face, for 
too well she recognised those loud, angry tones; too 
quickly she divined the unwelcome presence of the man 
she dreaded. One electric flash of thought gave her all 
the light she needed. She knew that the Marquis and I 
had met, and that I was denounced as the basest and 
most intriguing of scoundrels. 

The Marquis passed swiftly to the great drawing-room, 
Charlie and I following. Lady Olive hanging behind, as 
if the spell which had enchained her could not yet be 
broken. Into the midst of the startled group strode the 
lord of Dovercourt ; he came close to his wife, who seemed 
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turned into marble, as pale and stedfast, yet holding fast 
Mrs. Craven^s hand in her own, she met the fierce gaze 
of her incensed husband. With a strange sort of appeal 
in her lovely, frozen face, she looked straight into his 
wrathful eyes, and her colourless lips moved slowly, but 
no sound came from them. 

** Well, madam ! " was his greeting; " have you no word 
of welcome for the husband over whose absence you have 
mourned so long ? Methinfcs I am received but coldly 
after my three years* wanderings ! And you do not appear 
to have been extremely disconsolate as a quasi widow, for 
you have assembled a goodly party for the due observance 
of your Christmas festivities. May I beg the honour 
of an introduction to this goodly company here as- 
sembled ? " 

The Marchioness tried to reply, but no distinct utter- 
ance came from the trembling lips. Mrs. Craven inter- 
posed. " I have the honour, I believe, of addressing the 
Marquis of Dovercourt. I am Mrs. Craven, of Cravens- 
haugh, and this is my son, the Master of Cravenshaugh. 
Lady Dovercourt has been weak and ailing for some 
months past. You will, therefore, easily comprehend that 
this sudden and most unlooked-for event has been quite 
too much for her. I think it would be better that I should 
attend the Marchioness to her own room ? " 

" I thank you, madam," he replied, with freezing 
haughtiness ; ** but you must excuse me if I do not 
accede to your proposition. An affectionate wife is 
naturally overpowered under such unusual circumstances ; 
but joy rarely kills, and, of course, it is only the sudden 
access of joy which has so much affected my lady. She 
will be better immediately. But, in the mean time, I 
choose to watch her recovery. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to remain alone for a short time— alone with my wife and 
family.? I regret the seeming want of courtesy of which 
I am constrained to be guilty ; but I am sure Mrs. Craven, 
of Cravenshaugh, will fully appreciate the strong desire 
of a loving husband and father to renew immediately, and 
without restraint, his intercourse with those from whom 
he has so long been parted." 

Mrs. Craven curtseyed, saying, as she withdrew with 
Charlie and Lady Lucy, " Be assured, my lord, that I 
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should not have intruded had I guessed your intention of 
returning so speedily." 

" Speedily!" he muttered, as she disappeared. "Very 
speedily, indeed I when it is over three years since I set 
foot on my own soil ! It seems to me that if I had not 
returned at all, my wife and her friends would have pre- 
ferred it. Not exactly a pleasant sort of reception for a 
man, though ! Maude and Felixstowe, be off with you ! 
— I will speak to you presently. You, Olive, will remain, 
and this young man, for whom I have a word of a sort." 

The Eton lads followed Lord Felixstowe, and we were 
left alone. I determined to bear the brunt of the fight, 
and to defend the Marchioness, whatever aspect of events 
might present itself. 

** Helena ! " said the Marquis, as soon as he was sure 
that all the others had retired, "you are a perjured woman — 
you have broken your oath !" 

" I have not," she said, shrinking, and covering her face 
with her hands. " No, Henry ! Much as it has cost me I 
have kept my oath — my wicked oath — ^because it was an 
oath, and I dared not forswear myself 1 " 

" Do not lie !" he responded, fiercely. " Do you fancy 
I have been all this while ignorant of your proceedings ? 
Do you suppose I do not know how you have harboured 
this beggar's brat, and treated him as if he were a son of 
the house } And did he not, five minutes ago, confess to 
me that he knew who he was ? " 

" He knows that he is Hugh Vassall's son," she replied, 
rallying; "and he knows that his mother deserted him. 
Nothing else has he learned from my lips. Yet I own that 
my conduct must have told him what my spoken words did 
not. I knew — I felt that he regarded me as his mother. 
I did not, I could not, conceal the passionate, tender love 
for him that filled my heart whenever we met." 

" You promised me that no such meeting should ever 
take place." 

" I did — I know I did, God forgive me 1 Which was 
the worst, such a promise, or its breach, I cannot tell ! 
But I did not swear never to see my child again. I only 
swore that I would never reveal myself to him ; never claim 
him as my own, my firstborn ; never tell him that I, 
unworthy creature that I am, vjas once his noble father's 
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wife ! This is the first time I have ever spoken of myself 
as Hugh's mother." 

**It is true," I said to the Marquis. "I confess I had 
my strong suspicions, but they were only suspicions; I 
knew nothing certainly. It was from the lips of an utter 
stranger that I heard the whole miserable story. And 
having thus learned my lady's secret, I guarded it pro- 
foundly. My friend here. Craven of Cravenshaugh, knew 
it, for he was present when the tale was told to me. One 
other person*knows it. Captain Hyde — one of my father's 
earliest and most faithful friends — and to this hour I have 
never breathed a word of my discovery to the Marchioness. 
Knowing what I know, I felt it would be wiser not to spend 
too much of my time with her ; it is only of late that I have 
resumed habits of intimacy. If any one is to blame in this 
unfortunate affair it is I, and not the Marchioness of Dover- 
court. Till this moment she might guess, but she never 
really knew that I recognised in her — my mother! The 
full explanation comes from you, my lord, and it is you who 
have enlightened the Lady Olive Walton." 

** The Marchioness of Dovercourt is not your mother, 
Mr. Vassall." 

** Not my mother .? I am assured that she was Captain 
Vassall's wife." 

"When the marriage contract between myself and 
Helena Vassall was entered into she, on stipulated con- 
ditions, renounced all rights of former motherhood. I 
made liberal provision for you, the son of a low-bom man, 
with whom I could never have had any associations ; your 
future was secured to you, but that future, whatever it 
might bring, was to be always and entirely separate from 
hers who was your father's widow. She has been false, 
utterly false, to her pledge ; and you, $ir, have mo^t basely, 
most insolently, connived at the treachery which for nine 
years has been practised upon me. But I am deceived no 
longer. Henceforward, madam, you will have no scope 
for the development of your very superior genius for 
plotting ; you will no longer associate with persons of 
inferior rank, and I will take care that my daughters and 
my son shall no further be degraded by unfitting com- 
panions. Olive, did you know that this young man was 
here under false pretences ?" 
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** I did not, papa/' she replied, looking straight into the 
Marquis's face. ** I could not know it, for he has never 
been here under false pretences ; he has never assumed to 
be what he was not. Hugh Travis, or Hugh Vassall 
rather, is a gentleman." 

** Upon my word, young lady 1 *' And the Marquis turned 
to her with a look that would have quelled a spirit less 
high and bold than hers. But she met the terrible glance, 
which all beside her feared, with the most perfect com- 
posure, and coolly continued — " I really do Tiot see what 
all this fuss is for. If Hugh is really mamma's son by a 
former marriage, and it is you who say so — I never guessed 
that such was his parentage — ^why not simply acknowledge 
Wm ? He will not disgrace us." 

Mer father turned upon her fiercely. " Hush, girl ! are 
you too degenerate } I thought. Lady Olive, I might rely 
at least upon yovr—you have none but the bluest blood in 
your veins ; you are right nobly bom." 

*' I know that." And she drew up her slight figure as 
proudly as her father could have desired. Never before 
had I been so struck with her peculiar and refined style of 
beauty and her patrician grace. She continued — " And, 
therefore, I will be true to the instincts of my birth. I 
know nothing of Mr. Vassall' s pedigree; I have been told 
a strange story about him, which now proves to be entirely 
false ; but whatever be his descent, with whomsoever he 
may be by blood allied, nothing can alter the fact of his 
own worthiness to be received here among us Waltons." 

" Worthiness ! Your butcher and your baker, and the 
man who waits behind your chair at table may be * worthy' 
enough. You may as well say he is respectable." 

" I should be very sorry to think that one whom I had 
so long regarded as my friend was not respectable." 

** Respectability is not a question of rank, and you owe 
it to yourself, to your family, to the long unblemished line 
from which you are descended, to acknowledge as your 
friends only those who, like yourself, are well bom. If 
you admit to your intimacy persons who are only respect- 
able, you may gather around you a set of mere tradespeople. 
There is nothing to hinder an innkeeper or a laundress from 
being respectable. Something more than respectability is 
required as the passport to Lady Olive Walton's society. 
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But I am relieved to hea[r you speaking of your friendship 
for this young man in the past tense. You are not to be 
blamed that you were deceived ; the shame be upon those 
^RklO wilfully deceived you." 

** I did not intend to speak in the past tense," she re- 
plied. ** Hugh Vassall is, as I said, both worthy and re- 
spectable, but he is something more than that. He \% 
well-bred, high-minded, and liberally educated ; I thought 
otherwise once, and I resented, as warmly as you could 
desire, 4iis introduction into our family circle. I thought . 
of him only as the foster-child, or actual grandson — I 
knew ncit which- — of Martin and Margery Wray ; and filled 
with the scorn which was partly my birthright inheritance, 
and partly and very largely the result of my education 
under the auspices of my aunt Rashleigh, and the 
inimitable Miss Flogg, her protegee — ^I let him know 
how entirely I despised him. As I grew older there 
dawned upon my mind a suspicion of my own vul- 
garity and baseness in thus trampling upon one whose 
only fault was lack of pedigree : I began to suspect that 
whatever might be my birth or his, it was I who was 
ignoble, he who was truly noble ! I learned to respect 
goodness, to admire talent, without in the least sacrificing 
my self-respect. I grew to another comprehension of 
things than that which had been impressed upon me from 
my childhood. Mr. Vassall and I — after long hesitation 
on ^is part— became friends ; — I speak it advisedly — 
friends ! And if be 'is willing still to acknowledge me as 
his friend, that friendship shall continue." 

"** It shall not ! " interrupted the Marquis in a voice of 
tbimder, which made his wife flush and quiver all over, 
while Lady Olive retained all her tranquil calmness. 
" Lady Dovercourt ! do you see what mischief you have 
done ? Do you understand to what dangers you have ex- 
posed my daughter, by permitting this most undesirable 
companionship ? In every way you have deceived me ; 
you have betrayed your trust on all sides — faithless as a 
wife, faithless as the mother of my children — ^what shall I 
not say to you ? What do you not justly deserve ? " 

"I justly deserve your resentment," she replied, trying 
to be calm. ** But — faithless as a wife ? What right have 
you to say so ? Who has dared to slander me ? Tlv^.t 
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1 have been surrounded by traitors seems oiilj too 
tain." 

** Is not your heart with that fellow who died at 
Have not your affections been his rather than name; 
since you became Marchioness of Dovercomt ? Yes ! jwi 
are a faithless wife, for you have broken Tom- vow, joa 
have violated your oath 1 You have taken evenradraiit^ge 
of the compact then concluded between us. Your life, as 
my wife, has been one long deceit — one long, liiing Ue ! 
As far as possible you have sacrificed me and my inlerests 
to those of your low-born son — ^whom once yoa were ccm- 
tented to sdl^ for I cannot call the transaction by any other 
nan)e — and to sentimental memories of a foolish giifs 
love, and of a low union that never ought to have been 
permitteil ! *' 

**Ueiirv ! " said the Marchioness, wiping away the tears 
whirh the harsh reference to her first marriage had ooca- 
Hioued ; ** that I am guilty towards you, I own ; that I have 
ileroivoil you, 1 know too well, for while I have kept my 
cnUh — the oath you forced from me, and which it is my 
tiverlastinf,' shame and disgrace ever to have sworn — to the 
letter, I have broken it in the spirit, and by my wickedness 
lendereil it null and void, in point of fact. I have sinned 
against ymi in many ways, but my greatest sin wasbecom- 
iug \our witV, 1 had no love to give you — I told yon so; 
ull tuv Kne was in the deep, deep sea, and with my child. 
I vlve<^deil poverty for him — ^perhaps, I dreaded also for 
4U.\!ieU" the cruel struggle which lay before me, as Hugh 
W^jiJiairs lone widow, and little Hugh's sole protector. 
AtuI w hen Y\Hi tempted me by offers of independence for 
nu bow and in other ways, I was foolish enough, wicked 
vi\uu»^h to Yield I — to yield all that I ought to have held 
*uv^!»t pvei ivH\s» mv>st inalienable. I wronged you from the 
be^iunit^ij ; but I wronged my child and my own woman- 
Iu^vkI I;u nuMV, How could I expect that any lasting good 
^hs^tUI ve.'^ull tvom that which in itself was evil .? My life has 
bwt^ v^tu^ U»UK misery to me ever since I gave up my child." 

*' i \\\\\ sjuite imivgine. madam, that your life has not 
bvvu s\ w^vv i^easant one; the fear of discovery must have 
h.uuu^sl w^t v\»ntiuually ; you must have lived in constant 
vlu .ul s^t c\p^v^uve I Hut you have proved yourself a bold 
(hMM.ih \\ \\\\\f\ have nH|uired no small amount of daring 
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and tact to have carried out your schemes, which were very 
well arranged, and a credit to your capacities for fraud. 
However, I will not further reproach you ; I have returned 
to readjust my household, and to remedy the evils which 
seem to have become chronic amongst you. Henceforth 
I take the reins in my own hands. Mr. Vassall, you will 
be good enough to leave Dovercourt." 

" I am ready to go, my lord ; I only waited till I could 
withdraw without seeming to leave others to bear the 
blame, which I feel is mine, or chiefly so. If you would 
blame me alone, my lord, I should ^^ 

" Sir 1 " he interrupted haughtily — " I do not desire to 

parley with you. Blame you, sir ! By ^^ and he swore 

an awful oath, that brought the blazing anger into his 
daughter's eyes : — " I do not blame you ! you are too far 
beneath me for blame! Understand, young man, that 
persons of my condition may blame their equals, but they 
can only reprove and spurn from their presence their 
inferiors, who have presumed to deceive, and for a time 
succeeded in their cheat. And know that my treatment of 
you would have been very different — I should not thus far 
have graced you by my courtesy — had it not been that 
there were once relations between that lady and yourself. 
In deference to her feelings, I do not summon my servants 
to expel you as a common thief ! " 

*' Your servants, my lord, dare not lay hands upon me ! " 
I was trembling now with anger, the hot blood rushed 
into my face, and, as I was told afterwards, my eyes 
burned like glowing fire. Another minute and I should 
have forgotten myself, and laid hands on the man who 
thus wantonly insulted my mother and myself. But ere I 
could speak further, trembling fingers caught mine, and a 
low, broken, yet distinct voice said : — ** Bear it, Hugh, my 
darling, bear it for my sake ! I have brought all this upon 
you ; I have been very cruel to you, my dear ; but forgive 
me, and bear that hard man's scorn and contumely with 
patience. It was cruel of me to give you up, and it was 
cruel, when in order to gratify the mother-yearning and 
the mother-pride that I could not suppress, I placed you 
in a false position. Go, my son — I would not have you 
linger here. Go, my boy, we shall meet again ! " 

" I think not," said the Marquis, coldly. 
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She continued, as if she had not heard him, " Yes, we 
. shall meet again, my child. We must part now : it is my 
punishment. But my love for you will never grow less, 
- and I shall always be proud of you, my best and dearest." 

And then she kissed me with the same fervid passion 
with which she had caressed me in my childhood. " Now 
I kiss you as your mother," she said, as she clasped me in 
her arms. " Out of all the misery comes this one spark of 
blessing — that I may say to you, ' my son,' and you may 
say to me, * my mother.' And it is to him that we owe 
this freedom ; for once more before we part, I call you to 
witness, Hugh, that I never violated my oath by word of 
mouth. I opice even told you what was half a lie — that I 
had not a mother's rights." 

" I know you did ; and that declaration so far wrought 
with me, that I felt convinced I had deceived myself. Till 
the truth was told me by a Rosthwaite man, at Heidelberg, 
I thought — though I never could arrange my thoughts 
consistently and clearly — that I must be the child of a 
sister, whom for certain reasons you did not choose to 
name — but that you had loved my father." 

"What Rosthwaite man.^" she demanded, eagerly. 
*' Tell me his name ? " 

" His name is Rigg ; he is one of the University pro- 
fessors." 

" Ah, yes ! I remember. I have often thought of him. 
He was very good to me ; a true and faithful friend. I 
ajn glad it was he who told you." 

** He told the story, only as a story in which he once 
played a part ; he had no idea that I should recognise any 
of the actors. He never supposed that I was the child ; 
he does not suppose it now." 

" When you see him again, you can tell him ; you need 
not keep the secret now, and you can bear your own name 
again, the dear, honoured name, which I was base enough 
to barter for gold and a coronet." 

" I must see Mr. and Mrs. Craven," I said, as I passed 
the Marquis. 

'* You will do nothing of the kind ; you will leave the 
Castle instantly, without intruding on my guests." 

*' Pardon me ! they are my near and dear friends, and it 
was I who introduced them to the Marchioness.'* 
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" That may be : they are at present my guests. I am 
not ashamed to offer hospitality to a Cravenshaugh Craven. 
There is no better family in thje county." 

** I am glad your lordship concedes so much," I replied, 
with a sarcasm equal to his own, and I passed along the 
gallery and left him. I hurried to my room, to pack my 
valise; the rest of my clothes might be sent after me. 
Seated by the decaying embers of my fire, I found Charlie, 
to whom -I explained as briefly as possible what had passed 
between the Marquis and myself. " I will go with you," 
he replied, after a moment's thought. " I will not stay 
after you ; I could not behave with common civility to that 
insolent, ill-bred man, who nevertheless would be my host. 
We will both go at once to Cravenshaugh." 

" It is very good of you, Charlie, but I must go up to 
towJi. I must see Mr. Merriton." 

" You could not see him to-morrow ; you could scarcely 
trouble him on Christmas-day." 

" Nevertheless, I had rather be in London than in the 
country. Forgive me, Charlie, but just now I could not 
bear the quiet of Cravenshaugh." 

" Very well, I understand you ; we will go up to town. 
If we lose no time, we shall catch the midnight train. I 
will go and speak to my mother." 

Mrs. Craven did not object to Charlie's departure. She 
would leave the Castle herself on the following day, after 
she had had some conversation with the Marchioness. We 
hastily said good-bye, and were just able to rush headlong 
into the train at the last minute. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

r TAKE COUNSEL WITH MY FRIENDS. 

Charlie and I had had rooms in Clarges Street, Picca- 
dilly> on several occasions ; and when, in the darkness of 
the Christmas morning, we were left on the platform at 
the Waterloo Station, we resolved to try if we could not 
get into our old quarters. But we had come up by express, 
and as we stood and talked and shivered, the great solemn 
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voice of " Big Ben" came down to us from Westminster, 
and told us that it was only three o'clock, a.m. 

** We can't go there, now," said Charlie, " this is just 
the hour when the great city does shut its eyes. Besides, 
I am dead beat, and so are you, only you are feverish 
with excitement ; let us get on to Charing-cross. I know 
a comfortable hotel there, where the night-porter will not 
be sulky. We will get some food, and go to bed for a few 
hours." 

We went accordingly, and the night-porter was really 
very well behaved ; and he got us such refreshment as 
the hour afforded, and showed us to a comfortable double- 
bedded room, where we both slept soundly till the noise 
in the streets awoke us, and we heard the church bells 
all around us, clanging and chiming for morning service. 
It was too late to think of going to church, as we had in- 
tended, for the last bells ceased before we were quite 
dressed, and it was noon before we had finished breakfast. 
Then we took a cab, and drove off to Clarges Street, and 
found to our infinite satisfaction that we could be " taken 
in and done for" by our kind old landlady, Mrs. Smithers, 
who was really glad to see us, and installed us in our 
former apartments, which had luckily been vacated several 
days before. 

Charlie went out before dusk, but I sat and brooded 
over my wrongs, instead of rejoicing over my mercies, till 
the fire went out, and the dim daylight faded, and I felt 
cold, disconsolate, and deserted. Charlie and I had what 
Mrs. Smithers called her " dining-room set " — the draw- 
ing-room floor, and two bedrooms above were let to a 
gentleman and his daughter, who were spending their 
Christmas-tide in town. " And very nice people they are," 
said my landlady, when she had pestered me sufficiently 
about the six o'clock dinner we had ordered. ** Very nice 
people, indeed, I may say, liberal and free-spoken ; he 
frank and open-handed, and she, as sweet a little creature 
as ever trod on shoe-leather ! None so little, though ; 
but I should say she was very young. Lost her mother, 
poor thing, years ago ; does not even remember her ! A 
sad business where girls has no mother ; but the father 
dotes upon her, and she on him ; it's quite a pretty sight to 
see them together. And there they are ! that's the Cap- 
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tain's knock ; I*d know it if he knocked ten doors off." 
And, truly, the Captain's thunder might have been heard 
twenty doors off, in the unwonted quiet of the Christmas- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs. Smithers herself opened the door, and then there 
was a great stamping of feet, and a loud cheery voice ex- 
claiming : — 

** Cold ! very cold ! The wind got round into the 
north, ma'am, and it's freezing fast ; it's going to be a 
real Christmas night, and no mistake ! Give us good fires 
in all our rooms ; and do not let the dinner be late." 

Surely, I knew that voice ! I listened again, while Mrs. 
Smithers replied, ** I've kep' up all the fires. Captain, for I 
felt the cold a-coming in my bones ; and the dinner will 
be punctual. It will be ready to dish-up exactly at half- 
past six, Captain." 

"All right! All right! Mary, my dear, I've left my 
prayer-book in church." 

" No, papa ! " said a sweet young voice, ** here it is, 
under my seal-skin." 

" You puss ! not to tell me you had it ! " 

I was certain now ! that was a voice I knew well ; the 
voice of a friend for whose presence I had been longing, and 
about whom I had been thinking within the last half-hour. 
On the impulse of the moment, I stepped out into the 
lighted hall, and there was Captain Hyde, divesting him- 
self of innumerable wraps. " Captain Hyde ! " I said, ex- 
tending my hand, " are we always to fall in with each 
other on Christmas-day ? " 

" Why, Mr. Travis ! It ts Mr. Travis, surely ! But 
you've grown several inches since we parted at Dover- 
court ; and you have set up whiskers and a beard ! I am 
glad to see you. I was coming after you in the course of 
a few days. Are you stopping here ? " 

I explained to him that I was only just come up to 
town, my friend and I, on unexpected business. He 
came with me into the dining-room, saying, " I say ! 
that Marquis of yours is come back ! I saw him at 
Southam only yesterday morning, — he had just landed 
from a P. and O. steamer." 

** And I saw him only last night ! " 

" Has there been an upset ?*' 
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** A most terrible upset ! Things could hardly have 
been worse. I scarcely know whpre I am ! " 

** All right ! As matters were it must have come some 
day. Better have it out, and have done with it ! But 
you'll come and mess with me in my state cabin up aloft 
— yoM and your friend ? " 

I accepted for Charlie, as well as for myself, remarking 
that the dinner which we had ordered might be served with 
his own, and that I would go and dress. 

** You needn't be particular," he replied ; " there is no 
one but my little girl. She will be right glad to see you, 
Vassall — ril be hanged if I call you Travis any more. 
That child knows the story of the wreck of the Coromandel 
almost as well as she knows her Bible. She always sajrs 
she owes her old father's life to you ! " 

" Not quite that — I was only one of the lifeboat crew.** 

** Ay ! but the lifeboat would not have been manned but 
for you ; and our own boats would have been of little 
service in that tremendous sea, and on that rocky shore. 
I thought of it this morning. It is three years to-day 
since I first saw your face and heard your voice, in the 
blackness and uproar of one of the wildest storms I ever 
encountered. And I thought of it in church, in the 
thanksgiving prayer, and again at the communion-table ; 
and, I need not tell you, I said a prayer for you, ray lad ; 
and I know my little girl did too. But I've taught her to 
call you Hugh Vassall ; I hated that Travis, which was only 
half 'the truth." 

"I shall never leave out the Vassall again, Captain 
Hyde. All that is over, thank God ! and the purpose for 
which I consented to be called 'Travis' only can no 
longer be served." 

** I am right glad of it ! I hate compromises, and 
truths that serve the purpose of a lie. Now, I'll go and 
tell Mary that you will dine with us. She'll be as proud 
as a queen ! She'll go and put on her best bib and tucker, 
I've no doubt." 

An hour afterwards Charlie and I, having made such a 
toilet as the limited supply in our valises permitted, went 
upstairs to Captain Hyde's rooms. They were brilliantly 
lighted, and in the back drawing-room, in which the 
dinner-table was laid, were the Captain and his daughter. 
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" My little girl, gentlemen," he said, making his most 
courtly bow ; " Mary, my dear, this is Mr. Hugh Vassall, 
whose name you know so well ; and this is Mr. Craven, of 
Cravenshaugh. Stinging cold, is not it ? I'll have some 
more wood on both these fires ; the Londoners don't 
know how to make a good blaze, poor souls." 

The ** little girl " seemed to me very much like a young 
lady in society. She was, as I quickly discovered, scarcely 
two years younger than myself. She was not particularly 
small, nor particularly childish-looking, so I suppose that 
the Captain had pleasantly deluded himself on the subject 
of his daughter's age. But I wish I could describe Mary 
Hyde as I first saw her at her father's side on that freez- 
ing Christmas evening. The sweet face looked up into 
mine with the most ingenuous expression; soft, grey, 
lustrous eyes looked frankly into mine, and a little delicate 
hand clasped mine with all the fervour of enthusiastic 
friendship. I had never seen such deep grey eyes — so 
deep that sometimes I could have vowed they were black, 
and so pure in colour that I often fancied they must be 
of true violet hue. And I had never seen such a tender, 
rosy little mouth, nor such a broad, white brow, not too 
low, and yet not too high to spoil the contour of the face. 
There was something about her, too, that reminded me of 
Mrs. Craven, and I liked her none the less for that. What 
she wore I could never recollect ; only I know her 
shoulders and arms were covered, and round her neck 
and wrists were dainty ruffles of delicate, soft lace. Her 
hair, which was of a rich, dark brown, was parted, in 
natural silky waves, back from her forehead, and gathered 
behind in a shower of long, bright ringlets, confined by a 
pearl comb. A little enamel and gold locket round her 
neck was her only ornament; she had no rings on her 
shapely, white fingers, and so far as I can remember she 
did not even wear a brooch. 

There she stood, the very impersonation of pure, sweet 
maidenhood ; the fairest picture of youth and loveliness 
that I had ever seen. Ay, and I have never seen a fairer ! 
Now, after the lapse of years, I can say what I said then 
to myself, " This is the woman of all women in the world 
most worthy of a man's best love and truest homage." 
I have known many a courtly lady, many a high-born 
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beauty, since those romantic days of my youth ; but I 
have never known one fairer, sweeter, bonnier, purer of 
heart, than bonnie Mary Hyde ! 

The dinner which Captain Hyde had ordered proved to 
be excellent, only so far from there being insufficient, 
through our unexpected presence, there might have been 
laid covers for at least twenty persons, who might all have 
fared sumptuously, and left quite a feast of fragments for 
the poor of the parish. 

What a pleasant evening that was. I forgot my trouble 
for a while, as we sat together after dinner round the blaz- 
ing fire, and asked each other questions, and gave our 
different experiences on all sorts of subjects. The Captain 
had much to relate. He had been sailing round the world 
since the wreck of the Coromandel, and now, after a most 
prosperous voyage, he had come home "for good," his 
daughter said ; though an ominous twinkling in his eyes 
convinced us that he was by no means tired of ** a life on 
the ocean wave," or effectually weaned from his partiality 
for a good ship's quarter-deck and salt water. 

" You see, Hugh," he said, after he had spun a nautical 
yarn or two, " my little girl here thinks it is high time I 
came to anchor alongside of her ; and I begin to think it 
would be quite as well if I did stop on shore a bit. If 
she doesn't behave well to me I shall be off to the seas 
again ; — remember that, you puss ! — ^you'll have to be very 
good to your poor old father if you are to keep him on 
dry land, I can tell you ! But you see I recovered more 
salvage from the Coromandel than I had hoped for ; and 
then I went a short voyage, just to the Cape and back, and 
that was a wonderfully prosperous one. After that I went 
— I scarcely know where — but I do know we got pretty 
nearly into the same latitude and longitude as when I 
buried my dear old friend, your father, Hugh 1 We fell 
into a shindy with some Chinese fellows in their junks, 
but we came out of it with flying colours, and got som 
loot as well as some reputation. Last of all, when I go 
back to Calcutta, I found letters from home ; and one or 
them told me that my old Aunt Barbara was dead, an 
had left me all her property — only a few hundreds a year 
but, with what I have already, quite enough for my littl 
^irl and me. And we have come up to town now, just t 
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go through a few legal forms, and to settle affairs generally. 
And there's our story. Ah, Hugh, do you remember our 
Christmas-day dinner at the Gate-house, three years ago } " 

** Can I ever forget it ? You gave me some very good 
advice then. Captain Hyde. I worked hard, as I told you 
I should, both in Germany and at Cambridge. And now I 
want your counsel on another matter of great importance. 
Can I honourably continue to receive the /"i,ooo a year 
which was settled upon me at my mother's second mar- 
riage ? I think not ! " 

** Let me fully understand the cas.e ; just go through the 
aflfair again." 

I gave him all particulars. He appeared to meditate 
for some time, while Mary anxiously watched his counte- 
nance. At last he replied — ** My lad, there are always 
more sides than one to a question, and this is one it seems 
to me has several sides to it. You must think it over very 
calmly, very dispassionately, because, you see, what you 
do now in this matter must be done for the rest of your 
life. It will be either take or leave, you understand. If 
you once refuse to accept this income, you cannot in 
honour change your mind and ask for it again. You have 
not had the whole /" 1,000 a year at your disposal, have 
you.?" 

" No ! till last August I had only /^5oo ; now I have 
/"600, and next August, when I attain my majority, I shall, 
of course, enter upon the full possession of pretty nearly, 
I am assured, /^ 1,2 00 per annum." 

" A very pretty little income ! A very nice little pro- 
perty for a young man to step into on his twenty-first 
birthday ! Ponder it well before you refuse it." 

'* Would you keep it yourself, Captain Hyde ? " 

'* I am not sure that I should — nay, to tell the truth, I 
am quite sure I should not ; but then I am not a Solomon. 
Nay! Ralph Hyde has proved himself a regular idiot 
before now. My advice to-night is — do nothing rashly ; 
* bide a wee,' you know, and consider, and I think I would 
tell the Lord about it too, and say to Him — ' Lord ! what 
wilt Thou have me to do .? ' I am not sure that you have 
a clear right to renounce what has cost that poor lady so 
much misery." 

" That is what my mother has said ! " remarked Charles. 
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" Ah, but things are altered now," I replied ; " however, 
I will take your advice. Captain. Miss Hyde, what do 
you say ? " 

"I say listen to what my father, says, decide nothing 
hastily, and wait to see what God will say. And I think 
much depends upon what the Marchioness might wish. 
Do you not think ,God may speak to you through her ? 
It is her right that you yield to her in this particular. I 
think you cannot but go right if you study the comfort 
and happiness of Lady Dovercourt." 



CHAPTER' XXXni. 

SNAKES IN THE GRASS. 



It was very evident that some one had kept the Marquis 
of Dovercourt informed as to the position of affairs in 
general, and of the Marchioness's proceedings in par- 
ticular. That some one had played the traitor we were 
tolerably certain, and yet there was no one upon whom 
we could reasonably fix our suspicions. The servants 
were sincerely attached to their lady, and I was always 
popular with them, and regarded as a friend of the family. 
No doubt, there had been speculations enough at one time, 
concerning me and my connections with the Marchioness, 
but curiosity had long since died away ; some kind of ex- 
planation had been given by the Wrays, and it had now for 
some years passed current in the household, and else- 
where, that I was distantly related to the Grahame family. 
Indeed, Phoebe herself was persuaded that I was a Gra- 
hame on the mother's side, and she had once confided 
quite a little romance to Rebecca, a romance in which I 
figured as the hero, and the son of some high-bom lady, 
who had committed a misalliance, and been for ever dis- 
owned by her proud relations. 

But lately, I felt sure, no one at Dovercourt had troubled 
themselves at all about me, and Mr. Hugh Travis's appear- 
ance at the Castle certainly excited no discussion. Be- 
sides, which of the servants could have communicated" 
with the Marquis } They were ignorant of his address. 
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No one in the neighbourhood knew. Even the Mar- 
chioness herself had, for months together, no idea where 
to address a letter to her lord. There was only one 
person whom I could at all suspect, and that was Mr. 
Drew, the house-steward. I had always distrusted him, 
and I had never liked him. Also, I knew quite well, he 
had never liked me. Even when I was a mere child, he 
had eyed me askance, and seemed as if he were prophesy- 
ing that I should come to grief. In those days I certainly 
regarded him as my evil genius, and I tried to avoid him, 
never meeting him if I could help it, and saying as little 
as possible when we did meet. I had an uneasy sort of 
feeling, whenever we chatted together — and I could 
not always shun him — that he was " pumping me," and I 
felt that I had to be on my guard continually, and take 
care not to commit myself, whenever he commenced a 
conversation. 

I had once overheard Margery call him " a snake in the 
grass ! " why or wherefore I know not ; but it is very likely 
that this remark, which was not intended for my sharp 
young ears, had something to do with tjie sentiments 
which I entertained for the gentleman in question, and 
intensified the dislike I, from the v^ry first hour of our 
acquaintance, secretly cherished towards him. But, as I 
grew older, these feelings to some extent passed away, 
and for the last two or three years we had been quite 
friendly when, at rare intervals, we met ; and his wife had 
been very kind to Phoebe, who had passed several vacations 
at the old Moat-house. 

Rebecca, it will be remembered, was also at the Moat- 
}iouse. She entered' Mrs. Drew's service immediately 
after the death of her former master and mistress, and 
had proved a most valuable servant. I had intended to 
gee her, as well as Phoebe, at the Moat-house, for I knew 
that Rebecca and Jem Flower were going to be married 
early in the new year, and I wished to know all about it, 
that I might make the bride a handsome and appropriate 
wedding present. 

I called upon Mr. Merriton, and told him all that had 
occurred. He strongly deprecated the idea of my re- 
nouncing my property, and even declared that it could 
not be, legally considered. It was clear that I must follow 
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the adrice of Caprarn Ht&^ and "• bide a wee " before I 
came to anr absolute decison. Meanwiule, I stayed on 
in CTarzes Street : Cbarfie, after a few dajs, went back to 
Cra.Tensliang&. 

I came in fate one afternoon fixxn an expedition with 
the Captain and his cfanghter, when mj landladj informed 
me that a Tomur woman firom the coontrT wanted to see 
me. Mrs. Smithers cooid not remember her name, but 
^Att thought it was Rachel something, and she looked like 
a Terr respectable servant. Thoron^ilj mystified, I 
entered the dining-room, where the yoong person was 
awaiting me, and focnd, to mr no small surprise — Re- 
becca! 

'* Why \ Rebecca ! ^ I said, when I had shaken hands 
with her, and made her sit down by the fire, " what brings 
yon np to town r Yon are about the last person I should 
have ejpected to see here ! " 

" A lot of things brings me np, Mr. Hugh. I've got an 
annt living in Holbom, and she had asked me many and 
many a time to come and see Londcm, bnt somehow I did 
not care, and I alwavs was so bosv, and could not well be 
spared. But, thinks I, if I don't take a bit of freedom 
now, I may never have it ; for Jem and I are to be married 
next month, and one never knows how things will turn 
out after marriage. So, as I had left the Moat-house, 
and the new girl had come, and got a little into their ways, 
I told my mistress I would just take a holiday, and see 
my aunt and London, and buy my wedding things in the 
best market. So here I am, and I wanted to see you, Mr. 
Hugh." 

" I am very glad to see vou, Rebecca. Have you 
dined ? " 

** Hours ago, Mr. Hugh. I must say they do cook 
chops and steaks wonderfully in London ; the meat is so 
prime." 

"Then you shall have a cup of tea, Rebecca : will that 
suit you ? " 

" Did you ever know a woman say * No ' to the offer of 
a cup of tea ? 1*11 take one with pleasure, Mr. Hugh, for 
I have come to say a few words to you, if I may tsdce the 
liberty." 

Rebecca drank her tea with appreciation, but she turned 
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up her nose at what my landlady sent up as crMm I 
** Cream, indeed ! " she said, slanting the cream-jug and 
its contents under the gas ; " I am afraid the cow had not 
much to do with this whitey-brown, bluish stuff; any re- 
spectable cow would be ashamed of being supposed to 
yield it ! But I have always heard what London milk is, 
and how there are fires breaking out and burning people 
out of their beds continually. However, that does not 
much matter to me. I can put up with the milk for the 
few days I stop here, or even do without it, if that is all ; 
and there is a fine tall fire-escape brought out every 
evening, and stuck close to my aunt's house ; and this is 
a great comfort when I awake in the middle of the night, 
and wonder if it is come to the turn of that house to be 
burned down before morning. And that is neither here 
nor there ; it was not to talk about London that I sought 
you out, Mr. Hugh, but to talk about Dovercourt, and 
about some people there." 

" How are they at Dovercourt, Rebecca ? " 

"Things are all wrong at the Castle, sir — my lady is 
very ill, and the Marquis looks like a thunder-cloud. The 
visitors are all gone away, and Mrs. Miller is as miserable 
as never was." 

" Is my lad/s illness serious ? " 

" I should say it is serious, Mr. Hugh. I ought, though, 
to tell you at once that it is pretty well known why you 
left the Castle all in such a hurry on Christmas-eve. The 
secret that has been, kept so long has come out now, and, 
of course, the whole place is- making a nine days' wonder 
of it ; it wouldn't be in human nature not to do it, you 
know," 

" I suppose not. Women must talk, and so must men. 
Indeed, I think the men's tongues are often the longest. 
But, Rebecca, what story are the people telling ? Is it the 
true one ? " 

" Yes ! I think so. It all fits in ; besides, my lady says 
it is true. How it came out — that is, how it got among 
the servants and into the village — I do not know. It 
would seem that the Marquis was so beside himself that 
he lost his head entirely, and said things aloud that he 
had better never have said at all. If he had kept quiet, 
Mrs. Miller says, it might all have been just between him 
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and my lady and you, and periiaps the Cravenshaugh 
people, and nobody else one tittle the wiser than they 
were before ; for we all knew, somehow, that you were 
something to the Marchioness — z. dear friend's child or a 
connection, if not a blood relation. But do you know how 
it came out to the Marquis ? " 

'' I do not, and it is just what I should like to know ; 
some one must have played the traitor." 

" Some one did ! but you will never guess where the 
beginning of the mischief lies." 

" I suspect that it lies at the Moat-house." 

" So it does, or did. You are thinking of Mr. Drew, are 
you not, sir ? Well, he is just what poor old mistress used 
to call him, ' a snake in the grass ; ' but the snake would 
not have scented out the way, with all his creeping and 
crawling, if there had not been another snake — ^a snakeling, 
I may say — to show him all the landmarks ; not that the 
girl meant to do harm. She is fine and scared now, I be- 
lieve ; but she talked and talked, and to those who were 
only too .glad to listen." 

" What do you mean, Rebecca ? I cannot think of what 
girl you are speaking ; do you refer to Lady Olive ? 

" Not a bit of it. I do not understand Lady Olive, I 
must say ; but she is all on your side now, and she does 
not hesitate to say so. My lord is furious with her ; his 
three years' absence in hot climates has made him more 
fiery tempered than ever. I should think he lived on 
curried lion and tiger out there, with lots of cayenne and 
capsicums and plenty of boiled brandy. No, I don't mean 
my Lady Olive, but that little, good-for-nothing, niminy- 
pinimy hussey — Phoebe Milner." 

" Phoebe ! Oh, Rebecca, it cannot be ! She knew nothing, 
and she is too fond of me to hurt me, and too silly to make 
any serious mischief." 

" Begging your pardon, Mr. Hugh, a silly person can 
make quite as much mischief as a wise one. Where 
mischief is concerned, a fool and a clever man are pretty 
near equal." 

" Tell me what you know." 

"You remember that Phoebe was at the Moat-house 
last midsummer when the haymaking was about. She had 
some letter from you that angered her. She wanted to go 
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to some grand school she had heard of, to get ' finished/ 
as she said. She has been being * finished' for years, you 
know, and not got done yet. I don't believe she was ever 
rightly begun ! You would not consent to this, and the 
young lady had one of her tantrums, and cried herself half 
blind. When Mr. Drew would know what ailed her, she 
showed him your letter, nothing loth, and when he had 
read it, and thought about it, he said — * Let me see ; Mr. 
Travis is your cousin, is he not } ' 

" * No, he is not ! He is nothing to me,' said Phoebe, 
in her anger ; * nasty, mean thing ! And he has got hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds that he does not spend ! If 
he were my cousin I would make him give me half his 
fortune.' 

" * I am afraid you could not do that,' said Mr. Drew ; 
' but who is Mr. Travis } and why did your grandparents 
bring him up ?' 

" So then she told him all she could, how you had al- 
ways had the best of everything, and how money had been 
spent upon you, ever since she could recollect. *And 
then,' said Phoebe, 'the Marchioness makes as much of 
him as if he were her own son, and sets him up as if 
he were all one with her own family. And I shouldn't 
wonder if she isn't his mother, somehow. I watched 
them once, when .they thought they were alone, and she 
kissed him, and hugged him, till I was quite ashamed 
to see her. And oh, the things she has given him — a 
watch and chain, and studs, and a dressing-case, fit for 
any lord ! ' 

" And I suppose the stupid little thing got like an alarum 
just wound up, and could not leave off till she had run 
down, for she went on to rake up every little bit of gossip 
that she could find in her foolish memory, and what she 
could not remember she made up. Why, she told him all 
sorts of silly things that you said when you were a boy, 
and at last she let out that at Eaglesmere you used to be 
called Vassal/, and that you dropped, the name by old 
master's desire as soon as ever you came to live at the 
Gate-house. So Mr. Drew, that snake in the grass, thought 
«and thought, and put things together, till he made up quite 
-a pretty tale, and he wrote to the Marquis ; he knew where 
^ letter would find him sooner or later. The Marquis, 
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when he got home, came straight to the Moat-house in- 
stead of going to the Castle. He had a long talk with the 
steward, and then Miss Phoebe was called in, and properly 
frightened she was. She thought, little simpleton, that 
the Marquis had come back to put you in prison. What 
with his awful voice and black, stem looks he regulariy 
scared her, and she came to me in a peck of trouble. She 
told me all that she had said to Mr. Drew when she was in 
her temper, and then she cried, * Oh, Rebecca, what a 
naughty girl I was. I did not mean to hurt Hugh, though 
I would have liked to spite him just then, and now he is 
ruined. The Marquis will shut him up in the Castle dun- 
geons, and take away every penny of his fortune.* * He 
won't want money if he is shut up in the Castle dungeon 
for the rest of his life,' I said, but I could- not help laugh- 
ing ; she had no notion that a great man like the Marquis 
could not do exactly as he liked. And Mr. Drew, he 
chuckled and said to mistress, * I always thought I should 
be one too many for that youngster some of these days. 
Now he's ousted at last.' And he rubbed his hands 
together, as he always does when he is pleased, and mis- 
tress up and said, *The boy never did you any harm. 
Drew, and I like you none the better for playing the in- 
former and the spy ! ' 'I don't like things out of place,* 
says he; *and now Master Hugh will sink to his own 
level.* Ah, he always was a snake in the grass. Old mis- 
tress was quite right; she was 'cute enough, was Mrs. 
Margery Wray." 

A long time after Rebecca had gone away I sat over the 
slowly-dying fire, thinking how true was the Italian pro- 
verb, " Great things hang on little wires." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

**LE BON TEMPS VIENDRA." 



Captain Hyde and his daughter were leaving town, and 
it behoved me at once to form some plans for the future. 
Charlie wrote, urging me to come down to Cravenshaugh, 
and the Captain earnestly pressed me to return with him 
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to his cottage in North Wales. The business which 
brought him up to London was happily concluded, and he 
found himself in full possession of a very pretty fortune, 
and was content for a period, at least, to take up his resi- 
dence ashore. "Though Fm afraid I shall be mortally like 
a fish out of water ! " he said to me, as we were strolling 
together up and down Park Lane, one warm bright February 
morning. ** I shall have the salt breezes, and the sound of 
the sea will be always in my ears, for our place is quite on 
the coast in Carnarvonshire, you know, not far from Pen- 
manmawr. Mary likes the mountains, and I like the sea ; 
so we are both capitally suited. I must have some kind of 
vessel at my command, something in the yacht way, I sup- 
pose — not a crack affair, you know ; I am afraid my income 
would scarcely allow that ; but a nice trim taut little craft, 
in which I can take a ride upon the waves whenever I feel 
inclined. Neptune and I must have a chat and a shindy 
now and then, or I shall grow into a downright stupid, 
dull, land-lubber, and that wouldn't suit Ralph Hyde, at 
all at all. He would grow cross to a certainty, sir, sulky 
or fractious, and perhaps both; and then his little girl 
would be miserable, and there's no knowing what might 
betide. So I think Til go from here to Easthambury, and 
see an old friend there, and look about for the little craft 
I want. And you cannot do better than go with us, my 
boy, and be first mate in my first voyage to Anglesea." 

" I would go with pleasure. Captain Hyde, only I am 
afraid it would not be the wisest plan. Time is passing, 
and I want to get settled in some way or other. I am more 
and more convinced that, as an honourable man, I must 
renounce what is really, in point of fact, dependence upon 
the Marquis, and make my own way in the world, to the 
best of my ability." 

" I do not wonder at your detesting that dirty money ; 
but look before you leap, my lad! The world isn't a 
pleasant place to live in, when you have neither income 
nor profession ; and a young fellow like you, accustomed 
to plenty of cash, would find it an awkward matter to %^t 
on with a restricted income." 

" I can work ; I mean to work, Captain Hyde." 

" Very good ! with all my heart. But what will you work 
at ? You might become a tutor, or a schoolmaster, I dare 
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say ; for yon have all sorts of book learning. Bnt that is 
a iK>or trade, and one that will never suit yon, Hngh Vassall. 
I suppose, too, yon could easily take holy orders ?** 

" Quite easily, I imagine ; but I do not feel that the 
Church is my vocation ; and I will not pursue so sacred a 
calling for the mere sake of a living. Bnt yon know I have 
been educated for the last three years with a view to the 
legal profession. I have always intended to be a barrister ; 
my studies at Cambridge have taken that direction, and 
Mr. Merriton thinks that in due time I shall succeed." 

** Precisely ; I quite agree with him, and so long as you 
have a decent income, it does not much matter if success 
be delayed for a few years. For remember, you are very 
young, Hugh, and your youth and inexperience will be 
against yon. You can scarcely be a barrister just yet. 
Fancy a barrister barely out of his teens ! " 

** Of course, I cannot expect briefs at the first ; besides, 
my true legal studies have not actually commenced. I was 
to have taken chambers in the Temple, and to have read 
with a very learned barrister, to whom Mr. Merriton has 
already spoken. I suppose it must be several years, at 
least, before I can hope to make anything by my profes- 
sion ; if, indeed, I conclude to follow it." 

** Have you written to your lady-mother 1 I think you 
ought to be guided by her in this diflficult exigency. If I 
were you, I would just carry out her wishes, whatever they 
might be." 

** I have written, but I have not received any answer, 
Possibly my letter has fallen into the Marquis's hands, or 
it may be that Lady Dovercourt is too seriously ill to write. 
Still, if that were the case, I think she would cause some 
one to write to me, on her account. She is ill, I know, but 
not too ill, I hope, to send a message, or to dictate a letter. 
But I have a plan, though I dare say you will feel inclined 
to laugh at it.'* 

"What is it } I shall not laugh, if it be at all feasible." 

** I have thought that I might do what many a man has 
done before — support myself by my pen till I am called to 
the bar." 

" Hugh Vassall, quill-driving will never suit you; besides, 
what do you know of book-keeping, of business generally .? 
aJid clerks' wages are pitifully small." 
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" I did not mean that sort of work, though I dare say I 
could do it, if need were. I was speaking of authorship^ 
of the great and noble profession of literature. Why, I 
know a man — a friend of Merriton's — ^who makes six or 
seven hundred a year as readily as possible. He is really 
a lawyer, and he writes only in his leisure hours. I do not 
think he is a particularly clever fellow. Why should not I 
succeed as well as he .?" 

But Captain-Hyde gravely shook his head — "Thatwon^t 
do, Hugh, my lad ; it won't, indeed I It is not so easy as 
you imagine to earn a competency by authorship ; you'll 
wear out your brain and your heart, too, in the vain struggle, 
if you don't take care. Dear me ! the dreadful stories I 
have read of young authors starving in garrets ! You must 
make a name before you can hope to earn much mouey. 
A name is everything in such a case, you know." 
. " Well, I must make a name 1 I think I can ; I do think 
I have the stuff in me. Captain Hyde. Rome was not built 
in a day, you know." 

**I do know. And I know, too, that works not un- 
frequently come to a standstill for want of the proper funds ! 
While you are building up the edifice of your literary 
fortunes, you must eat and drink, and dress and sleep ; and 
how can you do this without money .? You think of living 
in London, I suppose .?" 

** Certainly ; there is no other place worth living in, for 
a literary man." 

" London is a great, cruel place, Hugh, to the struggling 
and needy. There is no place like London, I believe, for 
a happy person, but for the unhappy, friendless one, no 
spot on God's earth could be more desolate. Extremes 
meet in this metropolis ; you must have remarked that for 
yourself." 

" But I shall never be friendless while you, and Charlie 
Craven, and his mother live." 

" That you will not I I can * speak for myself, and I 
feel no doubt about the Cravens. They are of the right 
sort ; their friendship will stand the wear and tear of life, 
and the rubs of adversity, or I am greatly mistaken. But 
you are proud, Hugh, and I know that if you fail in any 
attempt you will bear on, and keep silence. You are not one 
to fall back upon friends when your own resources run out." 
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** Indeed I am not ; I am afraid I could not bear pity- 
If I sncceed I shall rejoice to receive the congratnlations 
of my friends ; if I foil — why 1 I had rather keep my 
sorrows to myself.'* 

" And, by so doing, sorely wrong yoor true friends. But 
will not argue with you, lad ; I see you are set upon 
having a tussle with the world, and periiaps it is as well 
that you should have it eariy, and gain experience there- 
from. I don't know whether you have the stuff in you to 
make an author — I am not a judge. I have read nothing 
for a long time but my Bible, my Shakespeare, and the 
newspapers- But this I am sure of, you have the stuff in 
you to make a man — an honest. God-fearing man, who 
will bear bravely the world's hard buffeting, and hope on, 
and wait in patience for the brighter day ! And Hugh, 
lad, if we miss here the joy we long for, this life is not 
our all. There is another and a better world," continued 
the Captain, unconsciously quoting Mrs. Haller in " The 
Stranger," and his eyes grew moist, and his words sounded 
solemn, like a psalm, and I knew he was thinking of 
Mary's mother, and of the bliss to come in the world 
beyond the grave. 

And so it came to pass that a week later I found myself 
alone in London ; and Captain Hyde's last words to me 
were — "Trust in God, and do your duty; keep your heart 
pure, and your hands and feet from the ways of sinners, 
and whenever you need comfort or help of any kind, or 
such advice as an old tar can give, come home to Ralph 
Hyde, and be right certain of your welcome." 

It was so dreary when they were gone. The house 
seemed dreary, London itself was dreary. Nay ! my life 
was dreary, for I could not see my way before me, and 
what I could discern of the future, as now and then I 
fancied I caught glimpses of shadowy vistas and perplexed 
labyrinths, was far from reassuring. In short, I fell into 
a very depressed state, and several interviews which I had 
with Mr. Merriton did not tend to restore my cheerful- 
ness. He had managed my affairs well, and he was pro- 
voked at the bare mention of my proposal to relinquish 
what he had so assiduously nursed-up on my behalf. 

"Look here! Mr. Vassall," he said one day, when 
through mire, and slush, and fog, I had groped and waded 
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to Bedford Square. " This is March ; in August you will 
be of age : then, of course, you must decide for yourself, 
but till then I protest against your taking any steps in this 
most ridiculous affair. I have plenty of clients who are 
struggling, striving, fighting for money, but I have not one 
besides yourself who is bent upon flinging it away. What 
would you think of a man who stood upon one of the 
bridges, chucking his sovereigns into the Thames } You 
would pronounce him insane, as a matter of course. 
Well ! I am by no means sure that you are any wiser than 
such an individual. It is a thousand pities you ever found 
out where your income came from." 

" I could scarcely fail to make some discovery of the 
kind, Mr. Merriton. While I was a child I was content 
to take things pretty much on trust ; when I grew up I 
naturally began to wonder and to inquire how I — a poor 
man's son, and, as I believed, without a relation in the 
world — became possessed of an ample income, since such 
an inheritance could not come by chance, and it never 
rains gold in these prosaic days. But tell me, I pray you, 
how matters are at Dovercourt — that is, if you know." 

" I went there lately, Mr. Vassall ; I wished particularly 
to have a few words with the Marchioness, but she was 
indisposed, and unable to see any one on business. Whether 
this was really the case, or whether I was not permitted 
an interview, I really cannot tell. However that may be, 
I had my journey for nothing." 

" Did you not see any of the family ? " 

" I saw Lady Olive Walton ; I was going away in high 
dudgeon at being confronted with servants only, when her 
ladyship suddenly appeared, and invited me, into her own 
boudoir. An elderly, cross-grained woman came upon the 
scene at the same instant, and overheard Lady Olive's 
invitation, and she sourly remarked that it was an unheard-of 
impropriety for young ladies to receive strange gentlemen 
in their own private apartments, and that she must request 
Lady Olive to refrain from so disgraceful a procedure. 
You should have seen how the young lady blazed up, and 
stood at her full height like a girl-empress, and her voite 
rang out like a blast of silver trumpets. * How dare you 
speak my name and talk of disgrace in the same breath } * 
she said, with such a flash of scorn in her large brown 
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eyes. ' As for the impropriety, I have known Mr. Merri- 
ton ever since I can remember, and he is old enough to 
be my grandfather. And I will thank you, Flogg, to go 
your own way, and leave me to go mine. You will be 
good enough to retire — I wish to see this gentleman alone.' 
Then this Flogg woman went away muttering something 
about the Marquis. But Lady Olive called after her — 
' You need not trouble yourself to go tale-bearing to my 
father, Flogg ; I shall tell him myself of this interview. 
Now, Mr. Merriton, if you please ; we shall not be dis- 
turbed just yet. Sit down, and drink a glass of wine, I 
pray you, and tell me what Hugh Vassall is doing in Lon- 
don ? ' So I told her ladyship what you were proposing to 
do, and after she had listened attentively, and asked a few 
leading questions, as if she wanted thoroughly to under- 
stand the affair, she said — * Hugh must never give up his 
income, Mr. Merriton ; no one expects it of him. It 
would increase my father's irritation against him, and be 
would expose himself to very serious predicaments. 
Besides, the money is fairly and justly his own, for, as I 
take it. Lady Dovercourt positively refused to become my 
father's wife until the settlement of certain property upon 
her son should be legally and materially effected. It was 
a treaty entered into, a fair contract duly signed and sealed, 
both parties mutually consenting. I should say it cannot 
very easily be set aside } ' 

** I complimented Lady Olive on her clear good sense, 
and her excellent perception of facts, and assured her 
that you had indeed a full and complete right to all 
moneys, settled on you in. your infancy, and to the accu- 
mulated interest of such moneys, as well as to the savings 
of your long minority ; that I was quite certain that the 
Marquis would utterly refuse to resume that which he had 
once disposed of; that it would greatly aggravate the 
regrets of the Marchioness if she knew that her painful 
sacrifice had been all in vain ; that in short, you must 
keep the property, which in a few months would be in 
your own hands, and will it to whomsoever you chose. 
And Lady Olive bade me tell you that she begged you to 
take no rash steps in this most important matter, but to 
see her again, before you took the smallest step with 
regard to the alienation of your income." 
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" Lady Olive spoke kindly of me then ? " 

" Most kindly ! She evidently takes sincere and very 
deep interest in your welfare. She charged me with her 
kindest regards and best wishes ; and told me to tell you, 
as from herself, that you would always be considered as 
one of the family by every member of it, save its head, 
and that she did not despair of a favourable change of 
sentiment, even in that quarter : * for my father,' she said, 
* though a proud and stern man, has yet a certain gene- 
rosity of character, and is capable of being convinced — 
though slowly ! Yes ! I must confess that it takes a long 
time, and the most judicious conduct, to act upon him. 
But I trust to time, Mr. Merriton, to heal all discords, and 
end all feuds. Tell Hugh that he must do the same ; 
tell him to take for his motto — " le hon temps viendrar 
You will not forget .? ' 

" I assure you, Mr. Vassall, she spoke most earnestly, 
and 5he looked so beautiful, and so — so altogether charm- 
ing, that I thanked my stars I was an old married man, 
safe from Cupid's shafts, and all that sort of thing. If I 
mistake not very greatly, young man, you have made an 
impression upon my Lady Olive which is not likely quickly 
to be effaced. tJnless I am grossly deluded the land lies 
open to you in that direction, and you have but to walk in 
and take possession. Lady Olive has a very handsome 
fortune of her own, independently of what her father may 
choose to give her. The first Marchioness of Dovercourt 
was an heiress. For every reason, I should advise you to 
follow Lady Olive's counsel ; for so young a woman she 
has wonderful judgment and discretion." 

"I feel more grateful than I can express to Lady 
Olive ; but she can never be more to me than Lady 
Maude is." 

" Tut ! nonsense ! Lady Maude is your half-sister. 
3^ur own mother's daughter; you would not marry her, 
of course! But Lady Olive is no blood relation — no 
relation in point of law — merely a connection by courtesy. 
You are as free to marry her as if she came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth." 

"I know that; between us there is not the remotest 
consanguinity ; but there are other and equally insuper- 
able barriers. Mr. Merriton, I will never do as my poor 

u 2 
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mother did — ^manj in a rank far above my own. If I ever 
marry, which seems unlikely as things are, I shall marry 
in my own station." 

*• I do not blame you ; it is seldom that a mtsalliance 
succeeds. But this is an exceptional case; you are re- 
spectably, though not nobly bom ; you have had a liberal 
education, you have mixed chiefly in what is called * the 
best society;* the manners, the style, the habits, the 
natural procliWties of the 'upper ten' are yours. You 
may mate with the patrician order, if you choose, Hugh 
Vassall." 

"And I do not choose! Mr. Merriton, I have no 
father. I will speak to you for one moment as if you were 
indeed my parent. Do not be afraid, I am not going to 
be gushing, and my confidence is only for an hour ; hence- 
forth I will not trouble you with my own private concerns. 
If I could possibly overstep all distinctions of rank and 
birth — which I honestly believe I never could — Lady Olive 
Walton, much as I esteem and admire her, and aflfec- 
tionately as I regard her, would never be my choice." 

" Because vou have made another choice — eh .'^ " 

" Because I have made another choice ! That is pre- 
cisely the truth, Mr. Merriton." 

** You have fallen in love with the Captain's daughter, I 
presume ? Well, she is a very jolly little girl, but not to 
compare with Lady Olive, either in intellect, or style, or 
actual beauty." 

" I do love Mar}- Hyde ; and she is something more — 
nay, a great deal more, than * a jolly little girl ! ' She is a 
sweet, pure-minded, unselfish, amiable, womanly woman ! " 

" Spare your adjectives, I pray you," growled the lawyer ; 
" and as for * amiable women^ I detest them ! They are 
mostly sugar}-, not sweet." 

" Sugar is certainly sweet," I said, smiling. 

" Sweet for the moment, I grant you ; and diluted as all 
flavours should be diluted it is pleasant and wholesome 
enough. But unmitigated sugar, pah ! a man cannot away 
with it ! It turns sour on his stomach, and it; makes his 
teeth ache. Of all horrors deliver me from an amiable 
woman, who has no opinions of her own, .who is so plastic 
that you may convince her that the moon is made of green 
cheese, who endorses all you say, and who couldn't start 
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an original idea to save her life ! A man may as well set 
a handsome wax doll at the head of his dinner-table as 
such a woman ! Indeed, the doll would l^e infinitely 
better, for she would be less disappointing, and far less 
expensive ; and when you were quite tired of her pink 
cheeks and her inane expression, you could shut her up in 
a drawer, and have done with her." 

" You do Mar}' Hyde injustice, and myself too ! I could 
not love a sugar-candy girl any more than a stone statue. 
Mary has spirit enough, and plenty of opinions, and she 
can talk sensibly, which many women cannot. She is a 
capable woman, too, and would find her feet, I think, in 
a^jy quagmire ; and she would be to any man what God 
designed the woman to be — a help-meet ! " 

" I see it is a hopeless case ! Are you — pardon me, but 
you have given me your confidence imsought — are you 
engaged ? 

" Certainly not ! I felt that I had no right to appro- 
priate her affections, circumstanced as I was during the 
whole period of our intercourse. Captain Hyde trusted 
me so entirely, that I could not for conscience' sake try to 
steal his daughter's heart. Besides, I love her too well to 
entangle her in an indefinite engagement, that might 
never terminate in marriage. I could not ask her to share 
nothing with me, for it will be either twelve hundred a 
year or nothing, till I find out some way of earning a com- 
petency. I never had any opinion of the gentleman in 
the ballad who asked his sweetheart to share with him a 
plaid and * a lodging on the cold ground !' So I let her 
go without saying a word ; without, as I believe, one look 
or one syllable that could betray my attachment. I could 
not ask her father for her, so I let her go ; but it was hard 
work at the last to guard well my secret ; and I had so 
many opportunities of saying just the one word, that might 
— I cannot be sure, but I think she does like me — that 
might have bound her to me for ever." 

" You did well, Mr. Vassall.- A young man has no right 
to ask a girl to share nothing a year with him; and 
common sense demands that your prospects should be 
assured before you ask any woman to be your wife. Now, 
I must be off. I have an appointment in Lincoln's Inn ; 
and remember I have your promise that you will take no 
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steps in this matter of the property, till I have placed 
before you the accounts of your minority, and surrendered 
up my trust. Meanwhile, I heartily agree with Lady Olive 
— * le hon temps viendra^ " 



k. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE EAST END. 

I HAD given my word to Mr. Merriton not to make any 
changes till I should be of age — an event now only fwe 
months distant. But though I could and would take no 
steps, either directly or indirectly, towards the realisation 
of the plans I entertained, there could be no reason, I 
thought, why I should not at once prepare myself for the 
altered position which seemed ever}; day to be gtx)wing 
more a matter of necessity rather than a question of 
expediency or choice. 

So, resisting the importunities of my Cravenshaugh 
friends, I set myself to consider the exact condition of my 
affairs. From the time I went to Stoketon, I had always 
been plentifully supplied with money. My habits had 
never been extravagant ; neither, on the other hand, had I 
the smallest taste for parsimony. Save on that one occa- 
sion, when I suffered myself to be overcome of evil at Paris, 
I had never outrun or even anticipated my allowance ; and 
for the last two years I had kept well within my income. I 
thought it would be very easy to practise a strict economy, 
to do without many things to which I had been accus- 
tomed, to forego luxuries, and so to avoid all needless ex- 
penditure. 

But it did not immediately strike me that there might be 
some difficulty in defining what was and what was not 
actually needless. I was in a very Spartan frame of mind, 
and though not quite reconciled to the idea of black broth, 
I was determined to "go in " for all sorts of self-denial, 
mortification of dainty appetites, and general hardness in 
my mode of living. The first thing, of course, was to leave 
my present room in Clarges Street ; they stood me in far 
too much a week for a thrifty young man, such as I was 
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going to be; and I could not expect Mrs. Smithers'to 
serve me up the humble fare for which I longed. Sa, 
when dinner-time came, I had a salmon steak en paptUoie, 
a dish of curried chicken, another of stewed beef and 
vegetables, and French bread and pastry at discretion, with 
a half bottle of choice Sauterne, and a little Maraschino 
jelly, by way of dessert. I looked at the rechirchi little 
repast before me, and sighed. I severely regarded the 
glittering plate, and the pretty china, the spotless dinner 
napkin, and the other small appointments of my solitary 
meal — ^faultless as they were, and always v^ere, under Mrs. 
Smith^rs' roof ! For my landlady had lived in good fami- 
lies in her youth, and prided herself on knowing " what 
was what," and on always having let her apartments to 
*' people of condition." She charged accordingly, of 
course, though, I think, not exorbitantly ; and she took a 
motherly interest in young men who, like myself, had no 
womankind of their own to look after them. 

I believe my first Quixotic impulse was to dine upon 
the vegetables and the bread ;' but I was really very hun- 
gry, and the appetising smell of the well-cooked viands 
was irresistible, so rather ruefully, and telling myself that 
I was a detestable gourmandy I commenced upon the sal- 
mon, and found it excellent. Then it struck me that as 
long as a good dinner was provided for me I might just 
as well enjoy it; that self-denial without an object was 
mere asceticism, and that to reject the good things before 
me, for which I should certainly have to pay, whether I 
consumed them or not, was absolutely stupid ; so I ate my 
lish and chicken with an appetite, and did not even neg- 
lect the third dish, with which I might have certainly 
dispensed. But still I felt that it was incumbent upon 
me to leave this fashionable part of the town, and seek 
humbler lodgings where I could command far humbler 
fare. 

I had told Mrs. Smithers that I should not stay longer 
than the end of March, so that I had nothing to do but 
set about the novel business of lodging-hunting, which I 
commenced accordingly, on a pouring wet, raw morning, 
the rain and sleet driving furiously from the north-east, 
and London streets about as muddy as they well could 
be^ which is saying a great deal. I set forth in most 
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heroic mood, with my worst great coat buttoned up to my 
ears, and my worst hat upon my head ; and when I was 
fairly in Piccadilly, I began, for the first time, to consider 
which way I should bend my steps. I was under the 
delusion that I " knew London " — a delusion to which I 
was not, by many thousands of persons who live for short 
periods in town, a solitary victim. I knew the West End 
pretty well, nay, very well. I could have done duty as 
light porter in any West End house of business, and de- 
livered goods punctually anywhere within a two-mile 
radius of the Marble Arch. I was no stranger to Rich- 
mond, and I could give a pretty fair account of the City 
from the Strand to London Bridge, or to Leadenhall 
Market. Further east I had never penetrated. But now I 
resolved, to explore those mysterious and unfashionable 
regions lying beyond Cornhill, Bishopsgate Street, and 
Fenchurch^^treet, for I argued, " The West End is de- 
cidedly the ipost expensive part of London, and as such, 
is unfit for a person who wishes to retrench ; ergo^ I had 
better go due east, where, I have heard, apartments are 
to be had at a cheap rate, and where one may live upon 
a mere nothing. In such cases, half the battle is to give 
up all false and silly notions about keeping up appear- 
ances, &c., and I am determined not to be a slave to 
conventionalities ; and as the East-enders are renowned 
for caring more about realities than idealities, and will 
not be astonished at my dining on a chop, or scandalised 
at my wearing shabby clothes, I will certainly go east.'* 

And accordingly east i went — very east ; and it rained, 
and sleeted, and misted as I went, and Trafalgar Square 
looked almost washed out, the National Gallery, and St. 
Martin's Church, and Northumberland House looming out 
of the vapour and fading from sight again, very much 
after the fashion of colourless dissolving views. By the 
time I reached Somerset House I had had nearly enough 
of it, so I hailed an omnibus, but the conductor coolly 
ignored my summons, and the driver did not slacken 
pace. Of course, the vehicle was full, though I had no 
means of ascertaining the fact. In Paris a glance would 
have told me how matters stood, and I need not have 
rushed into the mud on the chance of finding a vacant 
seat inside. I do not see why we should not have placards 
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hung out on our London omnibuses, announcing the fact 
of their being already filled with passengers. " Full " is 
a shorter word than ** complei,* and would answer our pur- 
pose as well as a more elaborate intimation. 

Alas ! poor Paris ! are thy omnibuses compleis now ? Are 
there still omnibuses in that devoted city, or are the pub- 
lic carriages broken up to supply fuel, and are all the lean 
horses that used to trot along ihy faubourgs and thy splen- 
did boulevards salted down for rations ? Alas ! poor 
Paris! beautiful, queenly Paris! while I write it would 
seem as if thy doom were rapidly approaching ; perhaps 
even before these words are printed, thou wilt be at the 
mercy of thy foes. God help Paris ! must surely be the 
prayer of every kindly heart. 

My friends, forgive this divergence from my story; but 
just now it is difficult to forget that fair beleaguered city 
on the Seine, which most of us know so well, that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. And I have 
known Paris in all her proud, imperial beauty, ere a thought 
of the Teuton at her gates entered her imagination ; and 
I have been happy — as who has not? — amid her palaces 
and churches, and in her gay restaurants, and wandering 
up and down her busy streets and boulevards ! Paris was 
always good and kind to me ; and though her children are 
sadly to blame, and are reaping — tenfold, alas ! — that 
which they have sown, yet am I greatly grieved for her 
great sorrow, her deep humiliation, her unexampled mis- 
fortunes in the annals of modern history. The troubles 
which we bring upon ourselves are precisely those which 
we find most difficult to sustain ; the thorns we have 
heedlessly plucked with our own hands wound more keenly 
than any that could be thrust within our grasp ! No lost 
treasure is so bitterly deplored as that which in our reck- 
lessness or carelessness we have flung away ! It is cruel to 
withhold sympathy and consolation from a sufferer because 
he has — as the self-righteous people say — " only himself 
to thank for it ! " Ah 1 it is well that God deals not with 
us as we too often deal with our erring fellow-mortals. 
And even in the simplest point of view — 

I don't think it is such a comfort, 
One has only one's self to blame. 

But to go back to the Strand, and to the omnibuses, and 
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to that aionuiie. jcar? 2:r>. wrben I doidieiiess fiioii^t less 
ktkientlT oi i£.e ^iwrtcomtnrs of hit brodieF-iiian than I 
do nov — nonr irjr. I La:ve learned vbaft life is, and how 
frail zad foo'Aih Is poor mortalhr, and how often ve jndge 
others wron^j : and aboTe all. how good (?a/ is; and how- 
wide the arms of His ProTidedce, how in rilmiHii ble His 
merer, how infinite His loTing-kindness ! I had got to St. 
Clement Dane's before an onmibns overtook me, which 
was not so ml! as it coold be ; but at last nnr a|^>eal was 
answered. The condnctor sang' ovt to the drrrer, the 
vehicle half drew np, the door was <^>ened, and I was 
bundled in head first among eleven other passengers, all wet 
and cold, and maddj, and cross, and seeming^ qoite dis- 
inclined to make room for the onwelccHne twrifUi anivaL 
I squeezed in at last between two verv fat women, one of 
whom carried a slobbering, goggie-ejed baby, and the 
other a handle of extraordinarr dimensions. There was a 
general odotir of wet straw, tobacco, damp coats, and 
onions : a general nastiness per\'aded the whole omnibus, 
or so it seemed to my fastidious senses, fresh from Cam- 
bridge and Dovercourt, and the aristocratic, refined Picca- 
dilly purlieus. Already I was beginning to be half disen- 
chanted i^-ith the prospect of a East End residence. 

Slowly we jolted on our way, down Fleet Street and up 
Ludgate Hill, and as we were very closely packed together, 
and as all outer air was excluded by order of a pale, thin 
gentleman, who was evidently suffering agonies from neu- 
ralgia, we and our drenched garments began to steam, and 
by the time we had got into Cheapside we were all sharing 
in a vapour bath of the most objectionable nature. " Alas ! " 
said I to myself, as the baby doubled itself up and roared, 
and the bundle, which was odorous with odours Rrmmel 
never knew, was pushed into my face, and the stout man 
opposite with ponderous boots trod on my poor toes — 
** alas ! cheapness has its drawbacks, as well as its advan- 
tages. I don't think I much like being poor ! " 

I had by good-luck or ill-luck got into a Bow omnibus, 
so that I had not to change at the Mansion House. Many 
of my fellow passengers, however, got out there, but the 
woman with the baby remained, and also the woman with 
the bundle, and before I could change my seat more people 
scrambled in, and, as it seemed to me, of a lower class 
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than their predecessors. And we were more than " complet " 
this time, for we had thirteen to the dozen, and it began 
to be borne in upon my mind that East-enders generally 
were stout, and sat with their arms and knees akimbo, and 
the women were exceedingly well provided in the article 
of babies ; for miserable as was the day, I know I counted 
seven babies in that detestable Bow omnibus. 

" Put me down quite out at the East End," I said to the 
conductor, when some one got out at the bottom of Com- 
mercial Street. 

" This here's the Heast Hend," growled that polite indi- 
vidual, whose temper was evidently ruffled. ** This here's 
Whitechapel." 

" What is it further on ? " 

" Mile Hend, and Mile Hend Road, to be sure I " 

" Put me down at Globe Road," shrieked a lady, poking 
the brass ferrule of a huge gingham umbrella into my eye. 
** Grove Road," roared a sullen-looking man at the far end 
of the 'bus. And suddenly, without knowing why, I re- 
solved to be set down myself at Grove Road, and said as 
much to the conductor, who immediately made a demand 
for a fare. As they were handed out, I remarked that I 
was the only person present indulging in the luxury of 
gloves. 

The sullen individual and myself were duly set down at 
Grove Road, and the rain was coming down more pitilessly 
than ever. 

" Where does this road go to ? '' I asked my late fellow- 
passenger, who was regarding me inquisitively under his 
slouched hat. " Go to ? " he replied. " Well ! that's a 
good 'un ; and you asked to be set down at it ! What did 
you come to it for ? " 

The question seemed to me to be impertinent, so I 
merely replied that I did not know the neighbourhood, 
but wished to see something of it. 

*• Well then," was his answer, " I must say as you've bin 
and chose a shocking bad day to see it, and a werry nice 
neighbourhood it is for a swell like you to come and see ! 
As for the road, it don't go nowheres particular just yet, 
though it is cut all the way to 'Ackney, but long afore you 
gets to the Park you '11 be stuck in the mud, with them bits 
of boots on your feet. Mud's awful, and past awful, down 
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this here road ! Good morning to you ; my way lies across 
this patch of ground. I wish you joy of your excursion." 

** Stop a moment," I said ; ** what park do you speak 
of?" 

" Why, not Hyde Park, nor yet St. James's ; no, nor yet 
Regent's I " he replied irascibly, as if provoked beyond 
measure at my ignorance. ** Wictoria Park, to he sure! 
You can take a nice stroll there, and you'll find plenty of 
ducks and geese ! " 

So saying, he sped across the waste ground, and I saw 
him no more. But, oh ! that dreadful Grove Road ! I 
don't know what it is now, a very respectable thorough- 
fare, no doubt, but then it was merely an open space or 
lane between what had once been fields and gardens, 
under railway bridges and, if I recollect right, over cahal 
bridges — at least, I am sure I crossed one bridge, on 
which I met a hearse, which bespattered me from head to 
foot with East End mud. There were a few inhabited 
houses — only a very few, dismal, dank-looking, narrow 
houses, fresh, evidently, from the builder's hands. There 
were other " desirable tenements," not yet completed, and 
advertised for sale or letting ; others half finished, and, as 
it would seem, abandoned in that state. There were 
several terraces in various stages of incompletion, and 
there were many swampy-looking lots of land to be let on 
leasehold for building purposes. I dare say Grove Road 
is all right now, well paved, and well drained, and well 
lighted ; and I dare say those melancholy tenements are 
all finished off and furnished, and long ago inhabited by 
decent people ; and I dare say the waste land has long 
since been built upon, and perhaps — nay, most likely, 
since it leads directly to Victoria Park — omnibuses and 
cabs run along it at all hours of the day. 

But then I met no living creature save a blowsy little 
servant-girl carrying a jug of beer from the inevitable 
comer public-house, to one of the newly-finished, rheu- 
matism-suggesting villas. But I encountered two hearses 
and several mourning coaches ; and presently I discovered 
that Grove Road led straight to the Jewish Cemetery, so I 
suppose there had been just then some mortality among 
the children of Israel. 

1 saw ** Apartments to let," in several windows, but I 
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made no inquiries, for I shuddered at the bare idea of 
spending even twenty-four hours in that desolate vicinity. 
And I went on through the mud and the mire, which 
was often ankle-deep, till at length I got out on the 
borders of Victoria Park, which I was quite too tired to 
enter, though I could see it was pleasant enough in 
itself, and might be delightful even in dry warm summer 
weather. 

By-and-by, I began to feel not only weary and faint, and 
I could see no house of refreshment except a disreputable- 
looking public-house or two, which I did not like to enter, 
— ^for, somehow, I had got out of the main thoroughfare 
into a maze of little miserable back streets and lanes, all 
sharing in what seemed to be the prevailing characteristic 
of the neighbourhood — unfinishedness ! At length I found 
my way into Bethnal Green, where I naturally saw Bethnal 
Green Church and the Lunatic Asylum, and quite as 
naturally remembered **The Ballad of the Beggar of Beth- 
nal Green," which Martin had read to me long years ago 
in Eaglesmere. 

Plodding on, slowly and foot-sore, ay, and heart-sore 
too, I reached Bethnal Green Road, and presently I found 
a respectable " eating-house," where it was announced 
that from two o'clock till four o'clock daily, except Sun- 
days, there was an ** ordinary." I entered, and asked what 
I could have to eat, and was told that the ordinary being 
nearly over, there was only roast leg of mutton ! At that 
moment, hungry and sinking as I was, roast leg of mutton 
seemed to me equal to any number of courses and removes. 
I ordered " a plate of mutton ; " and ere long it came to 
me, reeking hot, rather underdone, and by no means the 
best cut, but plenty of it, and no end of potatoes, bread 
ad lihitumy and onion- sauce served in a basin. 

I never made a better meal in my life than I did in 

Bethnal Green Road that day, on underdone leg of mutton, 

Tith suspicious gravy and strong onion-sauce. Ever since, 

have respected the gout of the East-enders for the 

ivour of that charming comestible — the — well ! — to put 

genteelly — the Allium Cepis of botanists. Besides the 

itton, and the vegetables, and the sauce ^ I had a pot of 

•ut ; and then feeling my inner man much refreshed, I 

It down Church Street into Shoreditch, where I quickly 
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found an omnibus for the Bank. Near at hand, a West 
End 'bus awaited me; and at last, dead beat, I must 
acknowledge, and far less heroic than in the morning, I 
was set down at the bottom of Clarges Street. 

** And wherever have you been } " said Mrs. Smithers, 
when I presented myself; " and you are that muddy, you 
might have been tramping in the City all day ! But do go 
and dress quick, sir, for your dinner is ready — a, cod's 
head and shoulders, with oyster-sauce, and the loveliest 
cutlets, and tomato-sauce, and the nicest spinnidge, and 
spring rhubarb-tart! And will you have a bottle of 
Sauteme up, or hock, or Burgundy, or that sparkling 
Moselle ? " 

I had eaten so much East End mutton, that I had not 
the least appetite in the world for the West End cod 
and cutlets ; but decidedly, I thought, " in point of menu 
the West End, even for a bachelor in lodgings, has the 
best of it." / 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ONCE MORE AT EAGLESMERE. 

Exploring at the East End did not suit me at all, for I 
awoke next morning with a stiff neck, a sore throat, and a 
pain in every limb ; and though I got up and dressed and 
tried to behave as if nothing was the matter, I was obliged 
to go to bed again pretty speedily. I had taken a very 
bad cold, Mrs. Smithers said, and no wonder, going 
" trapesing about " in such weather as she wouldn't turn 
her cat out in. And a ver}' bad cold it really was, and, 
instead of getting better, it grew worse, after the manner 
of colds, which, as a rule, persist in having their fling be- 
fore they succumb to remedies. 

I became feverish, and tossed about on my bed, some- 
times dreaming the most unquiet dreams, sometimes 
between sleeping and waking, and sometimes, I am 
certain, more than half delirious ; for I thought Mary 
Hyde came to see me, and that I felt her cool hand 
upon my burning brow, and saw her sweet face bending 
over me in the shadow of the curtain. And then Lady 
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Olive appeared upon the scene, and, with one of her 
haughty gestures, commanded Mary from the room, and 
I tried to remonstrate, but in vain ; and then I forgot that 
I was in Clarges Street, and believing myself to be at the 
Gate-house, I called to Phoebe and to Rebecca, and bade 
them convey a message from me to the Marchioness. 

My indisposition, however, did not last long, and when 
once the malady had really abated I recovered quickly. 
Still, it was near upon the middle of April before I was 
well enough to go out again as usual. And suddenly there 
came to me a great and irresistible longing to see once 
more the home of my childhood, to behold again the 
mountains and streams, and the lovely lake of dear old 
Eaglesmere. "And then," I thought, "when I am at 
Eaglesmere I may as well go over the fell-head to Ros- 
thwaite, where I was bom, and I may, perhaps, see some- 
body who knew and recollects my father.'* 

It was still several weeks before I felt strong enough for 
the journey ; but just as April was melting into May, we 
had a spell of most glorious weather, and the warmth and 
the sunshine restored me like a charm. I packed up a 
small portmanteau, and filled a valise, which could be 
strapped upon my shoulders, and so, attired in a stout 
suit of Tweed and wearing a broad-brimmed light straw 
hat, I set out on my travels on the i st of May, intending, 
when once I reached the lake-country, to make a pedestrian 
tour of it. * 

In the sweet twilight of the lovely May evening I once 
again saw Kendal, with its fine old church, its ruined 
castle on the steep, and its shining river sweeping round 
the town. I stayed there for the night, and next morning, 
leavmg my heavy luggage at the inn, I set forth across the 
fells for Eaglesmere. I knew the way, for I had traversed 
it often with Martin and with Mr. Gibson in days gone by, 
and as I drew nearer my old home every rock, every 
boulder, every rising knoll, and every little beck and tarn 
seemed like forms of once familiar friends, half forgotten 
in long absence and amid the bustle and engrossing inte- 
rests of other scenes, but joyfully recognised and warmly 
greeted in the first moment of reunion. 

By-and-by I was on the top of the fell which commanded 
Waterhead, and there, some hundreds of feet below me, 
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lay the peaceful little^hamlet, with its grey houses and cots 
scattered about on the hill-sides and by the margin of the 
mere. The mere itself slept in the bosom of the low green 
fells by which it was surrounded, and it shone like a gem 
of purest water amid the fastnesses of the everlasting hills; 
and near at hand I could hear the rushing of the mountain 
stream, which, after leaping over rocks and gliding through 
bushy bosky dells, poured itself into the lake below, and 
finding an outlet at the southern end, wound its way at 
last to the sea, which was not many miles distant from 
Eaglesmere. 

Nearer and nearer I came ; at length I began to 
descend the steep white road, which led straight into 
the winding lane behind the vicarage, and it seemed as 
if a few good strides or leaps would land me in the 
vicarage garden. I had heard that Mr. Gibson was still 
living, and I determined to present myself to him before 
I visited Waterhead, or made any inquiries as to other 
friends. 

I went in by the back way, to the great surprise of a 
stalwart young woman, who was on her hands and knees 
cleaning the stone-floored passage. She paused from her 
toil, and wrung out her scouring-flannel while she stared 
at me with all her eyes, which were wonderfully round and 
vacant. " What's yer weell ? " she asked at length, still 
regarding me as if I had descended from the skies and 
exhibited to her a pair of shining wings instead of the 
ordinary legs and arms. 

" Is Mr. Gibson at home ? " 

"Is t' Vicar 't hame, are ye speering?" she inquired. 
Then I remembered that I was speaking a language 
which, to her, was as unfamiliar and as untranslatable as is 
the French of France to a boarding-school miss who has 
never quitted English shores. So I answered in the old 
dialect, which I could still speak tolerably ; also I asked 
for Mrs. Foster. 

" Mrs. Foster keeps ben," answered the handmaiden. 
" She canna see naebody : she's nae lang for this warld, 
puir soul ; but t' Vicar's in t' stoody, an' I'll tell him ye're 
speering after him, and loikely he'll say ye may coom in !" 

As she did not go through the ceremony of demanding 
my name, I gave none, and she left me in the low damp 
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hall, where were the stags* antlers and the antiquated hat- 
stand, just as I knew them when, boy-like, I used to dash 
in and out as if I were at home. 

" T' maister '11 see you, sir," she said, when she returned ; 
'* weell ye pleese to coom in ?" 

She ushered me into the well-known room where I had 
been wont to " do my lessons " with Mr. Gibson. I could 
have fancied that nothing had been displaced since I was 
there last. There was the old oak furniture, a little more 
worn, a little shabbier perhaps than of yore ; there were 
the same books on the same shelves, the same pictures on 
the walls, the same brass fender which I once fancied 
must be of priceless value, and I verily believe the 
very same tabby-cat purring on the very same hearthrug 
I had left there ten years ago, when with Martin and Mar- 
gery I had first gone south. 

But my old tutor was changed ! Ten years had told 
upon him in various ways, and he looked dull and feeble, 
and was evidently quite infirm. He was sitting in his 
great arm-chair by the fire, for though the sun was blazing 
outside the room felt chilly ; and he looked up as I entered, 
half curiously, half querulously, as if he were not altoge- 
ther pleased at having a visitor. He rose, however, in his 
old formal way, and bowed ceremoniously; but I could 
see that he trembled, and grasped the arm of his chair, as 
he stood. I sprang forward to meet him, and then how 
his countenance changed, for he knew me, and he ex- 
claimed, ** Hugh Vassall, my dear boy ! can it be ? Yes ! 
it surely is Hugh Vassall." 

'* It is, indeed, sir. I wondered whether you would 
know me." 

" Why, you sent me a photograph from Heidelberg, or 
I am not sure that I should have known you at once ; for 
my eyes are dim, Hugh — very dim ; I cannot get through 
much reading now" — and he glanced piteously at his 
beloved books — " but I have no right to complain. God 
has given me length of days and fulness of years, and it 
is time now that the old man should lie down to his rest, 
and make room for some one who will do the work better 
than I at my age can do it. I shall be seventy-five next 
birthday, Hugh, if I live to see it. But sit down, dear 
boy, and tell me how you came here, and be sure you are 
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welcome as sunlight to the flowers! You are come to 
stay, Hugh ?" 

** For a day or two, if you will have me, sir." 
" A day or two ! He talks of a day or two, after he 
has stayed away ten long years. No, no, my lad, you are 
safe for a week or two, in fact, for a month or two. Where 
is your luggage 't " 

" It is at Kendal ; but I have ^my knapsack, as you see." 
" We will send for all you want ; the carrier goes to 
Kendal to-morrow evening." 

We had a quiet dinner together, and afterwards, while 
Mr. Gibson had his nap, which he apologised for taking, 
I went to look at Waterhead. It was much altered since 
the reign of the Wrays. The garden was well kept, new 
trees had been planted, and where poor Margery's strag- 
gling roses had struggled into bloom among the cabbages 
and berr}'-bushes, were neat and well-filled beds, gay with 
oxlips, and cowslips, and hyacinths, and red peonies. 
The mistress came out and invited me into the house^ 
place, as soon as she understood who I was, and she made 
me taste her spice cake and currant wine, while she chat- 
tered about all the changes which had taken place since 
the Wrays had left the neighbourhood ; who was dead and 
who was married, and who had prospered and who had 
gone down in the world — in short, a perfect resume of 
Eaglesmere history for the last ten years. The Dawsons 
had taken to some of the Wrays' furniture, and there it 
was still, looking not a day older than when I first remem- 
bered it. There was the clumsy table and the chairs, 
with hoofs instead of feet to their dingy, bulky legs ; there 
was the identical carved oaken press, which Margery had 
so grudged to leave behind her ; and there was the trea- 
cherous sofa, which looked so inviting to repose, and was 
so uncompromisingly uncomfortable. The very plants in 
pots looked as if they were the same individuals concern- 
ing which Phoebe and I used to get scolded when in our 
romps we broke or overturned them. 

I asked if I might go upstairs, and Dolly Dawson said — 
" Ay, sure ; gang ye where ye like. I ken it feels reight 
gude comin* back to t' auld place ; though mebbe it's nae 
sae foine as t' grand hoose ye went to in t' sonth. And 
whet a gentleman ye've growed — why, onybody es didn't 
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ken you was li'le Hugh Vassall, as Martin and Margery 
took tent of, wad take ye for a real born gentleman." 

I went up to my own room, and saw in it my own little 
bed, with the blue checked curtains, considerably the worst 
for wear ; and I thought of that night, when in my scanty 
liight-gown I had stood eavesdropping on the landing, 
shivering half with cold and half with the excitement of 
my position. 

And as I thought of that old time that was now so very 
far away, it seemed that it was not I, but some other child 
I had known) who had lain night after night in that bed, 
listening in terror to the rats careering in the roof, and 
praying that they might not be permitted to come near me. 
Oh, how much God had done for me since those strange 
childish days ! how He had guided my step and sheltered 
me from the evil, and led me in safe paths, and been 
always my loving Father and my friend ! Standing there, 
with my feet on the dark worm-eaten boards, and the low 
cracked ceiling overhead, and my hand on the faded 
curtain, which I had seen morning after morning in the 
early light of dawn so many years ago, I reverently 
thanked God for all his goodness to me through the past, 
and once more committed myself and my aifairs to His 
Almighty keeping. It did me good, great good ; it 
comforted me, it strengthened me, that visit to dear old 
Waterhead. 

After tea the Vicar and I had a long, long talk, and 
I told him all about myself — all that had passed, as far 
as I could recollect, since the commencement of my life 
at Dovercourt. 

" Well," he said, when quite late at night I concluded 
my narration, "well, Hugh, I cannot say that I am- sorry 
that the truth is known. No good ever comes of con- 
cealments, of making pretend ; and though your situation 
is just now a trying one, I do not doubt but that it will 
all turn out the best in the end." 

"And you agree with me about the money ? " 

" I cannot say till I have thought it over very seriously. 
It is not what you would like to do, but what you ought to 
do, and your mother is the first person to be considered. 
I am not sure that you are justified in giving up your 
income while she lives. But we will think it over, Hugh, 
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and we will talk of it again and again, and we will ask 
God to make our way plain before our face. And as to 
your plans, why can't you stop here till August ? Where 
could you be quieter ? You shall have the green-room 
all to yourself, and there you can write and study just as 
much as you please, and it will be a great comfort to me 
to have you once more, Hugh. Why, you can read the 
lessons for me every Sunday, and help me with the cate- 
chising ; it will be delightful. Ah, I wish you would 
decide upon taking holy orders, and then I might have 
you for my curate, and I have influence enough with my 
lord to get the living secured to you when I am gone." 
And he looked imploringly at me. 

But life at Eaglesmere could never more be for me. 
Nevertheless, I caught at the idea of spending a quiet, 
peaceful summer with my dear old friend with something 
like enthusiasm. I wanted a season of rest, a little space 
for calm and serious thought, before I launched myself 
and my fortunes on the great stormy sea of London life. 
And where could I think more calmly, more dispas- 
sionately, and where could I rest so peacefully, as at old- 
world secluded Eaglesmere, under the shadow of "the 
everlasting hills ? " 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

HUMBLE FARE. 



And it did me good, great good, that quiet pleasant 
summer among the hills. The vicarage was my home, 
and I went out and came in exactly as I liked, and I had 
the " green room," which was in fact the state apartment 
of the house, entirely at my own disposal. I was not con- 
tent now with climbing Canter Fell ; I ascended all the 
mountains within a reasonable distance of Eaglesmere ; I 
took the roughest and most unfrequented roads, and now 
and then I risked my neck on the face of precipices. I 
was delighted when, panting and weary, I rested upon any 
lofty summit ; the more tired I was the better I was pleased ; 
the more footsore I grew, and the more my back and my 
legs ached, the more virtuous I felt. Without at all know- 
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ing it I was going in for muscular Christianity to a tre- 
mendous extent. I took to cold bathing; I wonder I 
was never seized with cramp, and drowned in one of the 
death-cold, unsunned, lonely tarns into which I so often 
plunged. I wore thick country boots, and wore them out 
too, and had them mended, and felt positively proud 
of the patches. I disdained anything more superfine 
than coarse tweeds and shepherd's plaids ; I never 
wore gloves except on Sundays ; I solemnly renounced 
perfumes, toilet soaps, bear's grease, and ivory-backed 
brushes ; I sternly rejoiced in the simplicity of my daily 
fare ; I ate my bread in thankfulness of heart because it 
was neither fine, nor white, nor agreeable, but very much 
the contrary, to say nothing of its being singularly over- 
baked. I revelled in tough steak, in newly-killed mutton, 
which nothing but a strong stomach and a youthful appe- 
tite could possibly digest. The vicar — poor, dear man — 
suffered agonies from dyspepsia, and sometimes awoke in 
the night with spasms. No wonder ; he rivalled Dunmail, 
of Cumbria, in having "ne'er a tooth," and the gastric 
juices are, as a rule, considerable weakened at seventy-five, 
and I do believe they must have killed all the ancient bulls 
in all the hundreds for our especial benefit. Now and then 
the spirit waxed feeble, and I hankered after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, but, generally speaking, I rejoiced over my 
escape from the bondage of a false position, and from 
the restraints of ultra-civilised society, and took kindly to 
my bill of fare whatever it might be. 

Our greatest and only luxury was fish. The lakes and 
the streams for miles around were full of trout, and I was 
skilful in the ** gentle craft," and could throw a line and 
choose a fly with any Sir Piscator who roamed among the 
hills, so that whenever I went out with my rod I was 
pretty sure to come back with a well-filled basket at my 
back, to Mr. Gibson's intense satisfaction as well as to my 
own, for he was never troubled with spasms after fish ; 
and I, though sworn to my own " self-denying ordinance," 
felt my dignity rather increased than compromised by 
having secured at the cost of some toil ancj no little 
patience my own dinner or supper and my friend's 
likewise. 

And I became almost — not quite — a teetotaler. Oc- 
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casionally, when very tired and thirsty, I took a glassful of 
the vicarage table beverage, which was the very smallest of 
small beer, so small that I feel uncertain to this day 
whether it really was beer at all, or only an unalcoholic 
drink that had assumed a name to which it had no title. 
And once wjfien I had got soaked to the skin in one of my 
mountain rambles, and my teeth were chattering as if with 
ague, I went into the little public-house at Crampton, 
where Margery used to get her " red wine," and called for 
a glass of hot spirits and water, which proved to be so 
villanous a decoction that after the first two or three sips I 
was constrained to empty it privately out of the little 
parlour window upon the unlucky cabbages beneath. The 
landlord charged this abominable stuff as ** best whisky ;" 
I am convinced in my own mind that it was a vile mixture 
of spirits of turpentine and peat water, well flavoured with 
snuff of tallow candle ! I was so disgusted that I would 
have signed the pledge on the spot had any disciple of 
Father Mathew been present to register my vows. But 
pledge or no pledge, I have not tasted spirits since ; and 
the next time I was caught in drenching rain I made my 
way to a farmhouse, and petitioned for a plate of thick 
porridge, which answered the purpose perfectly, and 
warmed my outer as well as my inner man, so that I went 
on my way refreshed and strengthened. 

And on Sundays I duly read the Lessons from the 
reading-desk to the admiration of the Eaglesmere folk ; 
they informed me that I read quite as well as a stage actor 
— a doubtful compliment all things considered, the only 
drawback being that my Southern accent prevented them 
from exactly understanding me. The vicar himself from 
long association had caught the twang, and read the 
prayers and preached in good Border dialect. 

And I went to Rosthwaite, and saw the cottage where I 
was born, and where my father and mother had had their 
last sad parting. It was a humble little place ; the parlour 
had a stone floor, the kitchen was small and dark, the 
steep, narrow stairs darker still, and the bedrooms — ^there 
were but two — close and small, and so buried under the 
thatch that one could scarcely see anything else from the 
four tiny-paned windows. The walls were whitewashed, 
the ceilings were low and uneven, the flower-beds in the 
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garden were bordered with oyster-shells ; altogether this 
home of my infancy was a poor man's house — not so good 
nearly as the house in which I had lived at Waterhead as 
the Wrays' foster-child. 

My mother's story I soon perceived was very nearly for- 
gotten, and I was not sorry for that ; but I wanted sorely 
to find some one who knew my father. One old woman 
told me that she remembered the captain well ; but her 
reminiscences amounted to almost nothing : all she could 
say of him was that he " wur a gradely mon, and kept his 
kirk o' Sundays, and niver got into brawls, and that he had 
a sonsie lassie for his wee wifie, and that she had a son to 
him<' All of which I had known before, and was there- 
fore none the wiser. At last I found a man about fifty 
years of age who had been my father's friend ; still he had 
little to tell that I had not already heard. He was very 
nearly blind, or he would doubtless have known who I was 
from my strong likeness to the man whom he had loved so 
well and reverenced so much. As it was, he talked freely 
about the captain — the best man that ever wore shoe- 
leather, and about his beautiful young wife — " bonnier 
than any picture." 

" And they had a child ? " I questioned. ** Did you ever 
hear what became of him ? " 

** No," was the answer ; " his mother took him away 
with her when she married the great gentleman that came 
courting her, and wouldn't let her say him nay; and I 
never heard more of the child, though I did hear the lady 
herself lived in grand state somewhere down South, and 
that her goodman was a real lord, and went to visit the 
Queen — ^which may be true or not ; report tells so many 
lies. It doesn't seem likely that Nellie Vassall, for all her 
beauty, should keep such high company as kings and 
queens and princes, and yet her man that she wed with in 
yonder church looked like one of the nobles of the land — 
ay, that he did ! But he had a dreadful scowl on his face ; 
he was fine and handsome, and yet he had a hard look. I 
hope he treated Nellie well ; she was aye a soft winsome 
thing, and would never thole much unkindness, I should 
say. What she wedded with that tall dark gentleman for 
it's hard to tell ; for love him I'm sure she did not. She 
loved a little lock of the dead captain's hair more than she 
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loved his whole body. People do say it was for the sake 
of the child, and that he was to be brought up as a gentle- 
man's son, and put forward in life ; but I dare say Nellie 
was no better than other women. Why, the best of the 
womenkind will sell themselves for finery and gold and 
grandeur, and if she knew she was to be * my lady ' it's not 
so much to be wondered at. Women think it such a fine 
thing to have what they call a title.'* 

Afterwards he told me many tales about my father, about 
his kindness, his gentleness, his bravery, all of which was 
as sweet music to my ears. ** But as for making his lad a 
gentleman," he said at last, " they had no call to trouble 
themselves on that head. Hugh VassalFs son ought to be 
a gentleman if there ever was one. I believe in race, sir. 
I think it is pretty well-nigh everything to come of a pu]^e 
good stock. Breeding's much, no doubt, but give me birth. 
Why, I couldn't take a cart-horse's colt or filly and make 
a racer of it, could I "^ And I hold it's pretty much the 
same with human creatures. 'What's in the blood will 
come out in the bone,' we say. Don't you agree with me, 
sir ? " 

I replied that to some extent I did; "but," said I, "how 
am I to understand you ? You say Captain Vassall's son 
must be a gentleman because of his birth, and yet you tell 
me the captain himself was a poor man of comparatively 
humble birth, and of no particular lineage." 

He answered, " Lineage ! Is it nothing, count ye, to be 
descended from noble-minded. God-fearing ancestors? 
Whether they own the land they live on, or whether they 
till the soil for their daily bread, it's all one in God's sight 
and in the sight of the angels if they are but men and 
women leal and true, honouring Him in their lives, if they 
are honest, patient, brave, and kind and courteous to all ; 
then, I say, they are true gentlefolks, and their children 
are well born — nay, more — nobly bom. And it don't 
matter whether such are clothed in velvets or in russet, 
whether they live in castles and have men-servants and 
women-servants to do their bidding, or whether they dwell 
under a low thatched roof as Hugh Vassall did when he 
was on shore, and have to serve themselves, or, may be, to 
serve others for a wage. It don't matter which way it is, if 
they are but the true and faithful servants of the Lord God 
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Almighty. Nellie Vassall's new man, they do say, goes to 
the Queen's court, the which honour I wouldn*t despise, for 
God made degrees and dignities ; but he that is gone has 
dwelt for many and many a year in the court of the King of 
kings, and keeps company with angels and archangels, and 
the saints that are clothed in white, and have crowns upon 
their brows, and palms in their hands." 

Lastly, I told the good man that I was Captain Vassall's 
son, and his joy was very great. I would have told him 
my whole story, only that I had no right to do so ; I had 
no right even now to blazon abroad the story which my 
mother had chosen to keep secret. But this meeting with 
my father's friend comforted me, and made me feel how 
good it was to stand at last openly before the world as 
Hugh Vassall, his own and only son, to take my true posi- 
tion in the world, and to cast aside the pretence of rank 
into which I had involuntarily been betrayed from my very 
childhood. How good it was to have done with shams, to 
be only myself, to be afraid of no possibfe disclosures ; to 
feel that henceforward, bearing my own father's name, and 
following as far as I might in his footsteps, I might proudly 

^ ' *' His soTiy my rank is among men." 

And I walked till late in the summer night by the sea, — 
my father's sea I called it, — and I thought of all the past, 
and hoped for the future. It might be foolish fancy, but 
I felt as if that beloved author of my being were very near 
me as I paced the solitary Rosthwaite shore and saw the 
white crested waves in the starlight drawing nearer and 
nearer. I am not going to relate any spiritual experiences, 
for if there are such creatures as " mediums," I am cer- 
tainly, not one of them ; and while I walked by thosd' 
slowly-rising waves, and listened to their glorious voice, I 
saw no phosphorescent shadow, I heard no spoken words ; 
but I felt as if he who called me son were very, very near 
me ; that if I spoke, he would listen ; that his spirit and 
mine held silent, sweet communion ; that the close bond 
between us of father and child was clearly recognised. 
And not far away, its white walls gleaming through the 
gathering twilight, was my lowly birthplace — the poor 
cottage in which he had held me in his arms, in which he 
had prayed for me, and blessed me before he went on his 
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vovage, never to return. And once I had been foolish 
enough to regret that I 'n'as not bom in the purple, and 
under the lordly roof of Dovercourt ! As if rank, and state, 
and wealth in themselves brought happiness. 

But I had mv birthright, nevertheless — ^a biitiiright of 
which I need never be ashamed, and in which I gloried 
then and ever aften*-ards ; and I no longer envied my half- 
brother and sister at Dovercourt, who had their birthright 
too, as I undoubtedly had mine. 

Before I left, I went to the church, and examined, the 
register ; and there, sure enough, ^tis recorded in black 
and white, with all due formalit}-, the marriage of Philip 
Henry Walton, widowtr, and Helena Vassall, widow. Below 
the signatures of the bride and bridegroom was that of 
Professor Rigg, as witness. I wondered if, in years to 
come, the Marquis's marriage certificate should be required, 
whether anybody would think of coming into this tumble- 
down little church, so out of the world, to find it. Besides 
the parties chiefly concerned, there were not half a dozen 
people li%ing who could give the necessary information, 
for the Rosthwaite folk had no idea that Philip Henry 
Walton was the lord of Dovercourt. 

After I left Rosthwaite, I went to Whitehaven and 
ordered a neat monumental stone to be put up to my 
father's memory-, in the church in which he last worshipped. 
I wondered that I had not thought of it before, and that 
my mother had never anticipated me in this design, as 
perhaps indeed she had ; but not being a free agent, had 
been unable to carrj- out her wish. I selected a slab of 
plain white marble, and had engraved on it, " Sacred io 
the memor>' of Captain Hugh Vassall, of Maiyport and 
Rosthwaite, who died at sea, March 8, 18 — , in the thirtieth 
year of his age. • The memory of the just is blessed. 

I kept my majority birthday quietly enough at Eagles- 
mere, though Mr. Merriton would have had me uptoto^'n 
for business ; but I signed all necessary papers, and de- 
ferred the completion of my affairs till later in the autunin. 
Still, when the days began to shorten, and the mists 
gathered more thickly upon the hills, I felt that the time 
was come to set forth anew, and return to the busy hatmts 
of men. I had had my rest ; I had matured my plans; ^ 
felt stronger to fight life's battles ; and so, deeply to m/ 
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old friend's regret, I said "good-bye" to the peaceful 
haraits of my childhood, and turned my face southwards 
once more. Much as I had loved the tranquil beauty of 
Eaglesmere, I was glad to be in London again. My heart 
beat high when I found myself once more in the familiar 
streets. I was glad to see the throngs hurrying to and fro, 
and to hear the deep roar of the multitude. "After all, 
I said to myself, " there is no place like London. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MY NEW HOME. 



That winter I worked very hard and lived very frugally- 
Soon after my return to town, I received a letter from my 
mother, in which she earnestly begged me not to throw 
away the fruit of her long sacrifice. She entreated me to 
keep the income which she had so hardly won for me. It 
would be a tenfold pain to her, she said, if she knew that 
I had to struggle with adverse circumstances. The money 
, was lawfully, nay, honourably my own, as much as if it 
had been bequeathed by my own father. She encouraged 
'main the idea of persevering in my profession, which, 
however, was an expensive one, inasmuch as a man must 
bide his time, and wait patiently for the first droppings of 
the golden shower ; and what could I do without an income 
of my own ? 

It was a long letter — loving, plaintive, even pitiful ; and 
when I had read it for the second time I felt that my duty 
was plain. The money which had become such a burden 
to me I must keep — ^there was no help for it. Of course 
it would seem grander and more heroic to give it up, and 
bid the Marquis resume his bribe, but I could clearly see 
that, in this instance, the true heroism would be to sacri- 
fice my own pride, and continue to receive the income 
which had been the price of my poor mother's happiness. 
*And thus I settled it with myself — I would receive it in 
due form, but I would not, unless illness came, touch it. 
I was young, strong, and well-educated. I had arrived at 
man's estate, and I had friends. What was there to pre- 
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vent me from doing what thousands of my age were then 
doing in the great city — earning their own livelihood ? 
At all events, I would try hard for it, nor allow small dis- 
couragements to deter me from following the path I had 
marked out for myself. 

My quixotic notion of living at the East End had quite 
evaporated in the one day I had spent in exploring that 
unlovely region, and I contented myself with lodgings in 
Norfolk Street, off the Strand. They were decent rooms 
enough, but rather dingy, and by no means superbly fur- 
nished. They were rather high up, but that was an advan- 
tage, being quieter and more airy, as well as less expensive, 
than those on the first and second floors. They were at 
the river end of the street, which might or might not be 
considered another advantage. It was nice to look out of 
my window and see the river and steam-boats, but it was 
not nice in summer weather, when odours innumerable 
and indescribable were exhaled by the mud at low water ; 
for at that time the embankment was not even begun, 
though it was being talked about. Nevertheless, I thought 
myself fortunate in having secured apartments, which my 
landlady continually informed me were the most eligible 
in the neighbourhood, not to say dirt cheap — as, indeed, 
they seemed to me, compared with those I had rented in 
Clarges Street. But, then, Piccadilly and the Strand are 
different affairs, and the weddings at St. Clement Dane's, 
though highly respectable, no doubt, can scarcely vie with 
the splendours and brilliance of those at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. 

I had resolved to write for the newspapers,, and write 
for them I did accordingly ; but the editors were so stupid 
that they failed to recognise the obvious merits of my com- 
positions, and my articles were either handed back to me 
at once, or else they went into the waste-basket, and 
I heard no more about them. Not that I ever got to see 
the editors — no, not a man of them ! The sublime crea- 
tures were always ** out,'* or else " engaged " in the awful 
shrine, into which the uninitiated were not supposed to 
penetrate. Talk of princes, and Government officials! 
they are comparatively easy of access. It is the editors 
who are the real magnates ; who sit like gods in their own 
sacred seclusion — so many Jupiters, each one with an 
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Oljnnpus of his own. For there they were — somewhere I — 
enthroned in clouds of mystery, invisible to ordinary 
mortals, and holding in their hands the sceptre of supreme 
authority. 

If I could only see and speak with one of these poten- 
tates I was certain I could make him come to terms ; but 
I might as successfully have sought an interview with 
majesty itself. Queen Victoria could scarcely, I thought, 
be more inaccessible than these Strand and Fleet Street 
deities whose favour I desired to propitiate. I began to 
debate in my mind whether there really were any editors, 
or whether they were merely myths invented to keep the 
world in awe. I began to long to see one, merely as a 
natural curiosity. They were human, I supposed, these 
Jupiters of the fourth estate ! Did they live like other men ? 
did they marry, and had they sons and daughters ? and did 
they eat and drink, and sleep, and laugh, and fall in love, 
like other human creatures ? 

At length my perseverance was rewarded. I did see an 
editor, and found him nothing very alarming. He hinted 
that his time was precious, and I resolved to be as brief as 
possible. I told him simply what I wanted to do, and he 
peered at me through his spectacles, and said I might try, 
but he could not promise that what I wrote should be 
accepted. Of course not; but it was a great thing to 
know it would be read. He wanted two articles — one on 
" the extinct species" — apropos of some question just then 
agitating in the scientific world — and another on lunatic 
asylums. I said I would write them, though I knew no 
more about madhouses than about the caves of Elephanta ; 
ind I am afraid my ideas respecting the " extinct species" 
¥ere rather of the vaguest. 

I wrote them both, however, after coaching all night in 
everal scientific volumes and reading the Times leaders 
ttentively, and as soon as ever the paper was published I 

ished into Fleet-street and bought a copy, eager to 

^hold myself in print. And there I was, actually in type ! 

•in type at last ! 

When next I sought my editorial friend I was speedily 

mitted to the presence, and as it was a tolerably slack 
\ and there were no printer's imps persecuting for 
opy" or demanding proofs, Mr. Grey relaxed a little 
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from his accustomed state, and actually entered into con- 
versation. And I discovered. that he was but a man after 
alK though a very remarkable man, full of kindness and 
t'vrn toiulorness, gentle, yet decided, and extremely liberal 
in liis opinions. We had along, pleasant talk, wherein we 
ilisi*ussi\l many and various subjects. I thought after- 
^va^ds lio was drawing me out that he might see for him- 
self what sort of stuff was in me. Finally, we entered 
into an agreement for three months ; I was to write a 
wookly article for Mr. Gre/s Christendom^ and receive cer- 
tain uiymont, which I felt was quite as much as a beginner 
oouKI ox poet. For, as Mr. Grey observed, ** Though you 
write well, and with a force and freedom I scarcely expected 
\\\ iM\e so young, and though your classical knowledge and 
Yv»ur t\>rtMgn education are largely in your favour, yon are 
inexperieneed in your new profession, and newspaper 
wiiting, as well as editing, requires a certain apprentice- 
sl\ip whieli must be duly served if you would eventually 
s\u i^'Oil. After the three months, if we still remain satis- 
tied with eaeh other, we can make another and noore per- 
UKiuent arrangement. Also I think I can introduce 3rou 
tv^ \M\e or lwi> persons who may be able to throw work in 
\vnir way — not tirst-class work, very likely, nor yet very 
l\u'ianve» but such as will bring grist to the mill for the 
pu^set\t, and give you the practice so essential to a literary 

\ \\\-\\X l\iek to Norfolk Street rejoicing, for now my 
viu\av\>ii anxiety was put to rest. I found that I could earn 
e»uni>ih l\^ supjH>rt m\*self in the economical style to which 
I \\ as Uv^w quite accustomed, and I felt very grateful to 
Ml. vlvew and thought that he must be a very prince of 
OvUtv^is^ at the same time resolving that I would serve him 
with no nigijanl stint of time or pains, but to the very 
lu St v^f tuv ability. And so the winter passed cheerfully 
a\va\, in spite of fogs» and sleet, and city mud. I made a 
point of taking a long walk every day, for my health was 
now a larjie jxut of my stock in trade, and though I have 
siuee been told that 1 might have chosen a more salutary 
habitat than Norfolk Streets I never was better in my life 
than during the months I spK^nt there. 

1 heard occasionally from Captain Hyde. He congratu- 
lated me on my success, but I could perceive that he did 
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not approve of the life I had chosen. He thought, and he 
said as much, that literature was a very beggarly profession 
— by no means worthy of a gentleman, that it was but too 
often an excuse for idleness and dissipation, and that it 
naturally induced a loose style of living. " Not that I 
distrust youy Hugh," he wrote, when he answered the 
letter in which I told him that I was now " regularly on 
Christendoniy^ ** but you will be thrown with a very seedy 
lot, and evil communications corrupt good manners, you 
know. Of course, there are all sorts of literary men ; but 
as a rule the guild is not famed for strict morality, and I 
believe you will frequently be disgusted as you become 
more intimate with your new associates — nay, I devoutly 
hope you may, for the toleration of laxity in speech and 
action tends inevitably to their adoption." 

And there was a good deal more to the same effect, 
kindly meant, but rather provoking, nevertheless. Of course 
there were immoral and disreputable littirateurs^ just as 
there were doctors, lawyers, and even clergymen of the same 
stamp ; but one could choose one's own set, and keep to it ; 
and the set into which I was fast being included, under 
the auspices of Mr. Grey, was not one of which any man 
need to be ashamed. I promised myself that I would 
give the Captain a lesson some day, when I had 
climbed a little higher up the ladder, and could afford to 
entertain my friends in all fitness and propriety. But what 
vexed me most was that he would discuss my position with 
his daughter, and lead her to suppose that I had entered 
the lists as a thorough-paced Bohemian. And though — as 
I have since discovered — life in Bohemia is not without 
its virtues, nor is it nearly as improper as some very proper 
people would describe it to be ; still, I did not wish to be 
accredited as a Bohemian by the lady of my love. That 
all literary men smoked and drank to excess, that they fre- 
quented the haunts of questionable gaieties, and that they 
were terribly given to sedition in politics, and to scepticism 
in religion. Captain Hyde firmly believed ; and all I could 
say to the contrary would not convince him of his mistake. 
The only remedy was to form my own literary circle, and 
bring him by-and-by into its midst, and prove to him that 
I consorted only with high-toned, noble-hearted, gifted 
gentlemen. But, meanwhile, my sweet Mary, — I called 
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her mine, though I could not lav claim to a touch of her 
little hand, — would mourn, because I was " going to the 
bad." It was very aggra\'ating, but it was one of the 
troubles for which there was no immediate redress, and 
which must, therefore, be borne in silence. 

Nevertheless, I met with hearty sympathy from the 
Cravens ; they understood my position better than did 
Captain Hyde, and they gave me ever}- encouragement to 
proceed in the path I had chosen. Charlie was delighted 
at my being on the staff of Christendomy and he predicted 
that I should become a great man of literary repute, and 
he would some day be pestered with troublesome people, 
entreating for an introduction to his friend, the celebrated 
author ! It was a ver}- bojnsh efiiision, this of Charlie's, 
for, in spite ofhisthree-and-twent)- years, and his responsi- 
bilities as Master of Cravenshaugh, he had mnch of the 
boy in him still — not the bo/s foolishness, but the bo/s 
innocence, and brightness, and buojrancy, and frankness ; 
and all these he kept to his dving day, and would have 
kept, I am convinced, had he lived to be fourscore ; for 
pure and beautiful souls like his never grow old, though 
the tabernacle in which thev abide sink into weakness 
and decay. 

I could not spare the time to go down to Cravenshaugh 
at Christmas, for I was just then extremely busy ; and it 
would have been most unwise, in a neophvte like myself, 
to neglect the smallest dut}- which might lead, in due 
season, from the vestibule unto the temple ; so I kept at 
my post, for which Mr. Grey blessed me, as he was just 
then unusually harassed by defaulters, and I had double 
work in consequence, and also double pay. Oh ! those 
guineas, those first guineas that I earned by brain and 
hand, how precious they were ! I have a good balance at 
mv banker's now, and it is comfortable to think thereon — 
living in England, and not in Utopia, I don't deny it — but 
no ohci|ue-book of my own has ever seemed so charming 
tv^ mo as were the first cheques I received for work honestly 
auvl honourably done, from the editor of Christendom. 
** l.yxK'mn is: cntrr /'* savs the poet. And he is right, for 
tvMl brings one close to Cnxl as often as prayer — only it 
must be willing, p>atient. self-deming toil — not the 
^*ru\lging, miserable labour of one who murmurs, and 
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rebels, and cries out for rest before the burden and heat of 
the day is past. 

But early in the spring Charlie and his mother were to 
be in town. They took a furnished house in Mount Street, 
and I promised myself much pleasure in their society, and 
I got ahead with my work,, as far as was practicable, that I 
might have leisure to devote myself to them. And when 
they did come I was not disappointed. I thoroughly en- 
joyed the weeks they spent in London, for the friendship 
between us was a reality, and no shadow ; and we were 
just as much to each other as when we had acted tableaux 
and charades together at Dovercourt, or shared the same 
menage in Clarges Street, or paced the green alleys of 
Schloss Wanterfels. 

From Mrs. Craven I learned that Lady Dovercourt and 
all the family were on the Continent. The Marchioness 
had been very delicate ever since the sudden return of the 
Marquis. The illness which followed the shock of that 
miserable esclandre on Christmas-eve had left behind it 
certain alarming symptoms, which continued to develop 
for many months afterwards ; and the Marquis took her 
up to town to see the most eminent physicians, who at 
once and unanimously decreed that her ladyship must 
spend the entire winter and the early spring abroad. They 
were somewhere on the Riviera, Mrs. Craven was not quite 
certain where. When they would return no one at Dover- 
court professed to know. 

A few days before the return of Charles and his mother 
to Cravenshaugh, I received from them another proof of 
their untiring friendship. Charles and I had long counted 
upon a good day together at the British Museum, but other 
engagements, either of duty or of pleasure, continually 
interfered. At length, however, it was all arranged, and a 
day appointed, and we spent a good many hours in Blooms- 
bury. When, at length, we were tired, Charles informed 
me that he had promised his mother to bring me back to 
dine in Mount Street, and, nothing loth, I immediately 
consented, only stipulating that I should not stay late, as I 
knew that proofs — inexorable proofs — awaited me which 
must be read and returned that very night, " All right ! *'' 
said Charlie, " you shall be off as soon as you like after 
dinner, only dine with us you must — my word is pledged 
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for it. I vowed to mv old lady to bring you back to Mount 
Street." 

Of course I went, and enjoyed my dinner. Mrs. Craven, 
however, seemed very tired. She had been busy in the 
City all day, she said ; and I wondered within myself 
whatever she could have found to do east of Charing Cross. 
I had, therefore, a good excuse for absenting myself 
early, and when, after a cup of coffee, I rose to go away, 
neither Charles nor his mother pressed me to remain. 
It was a lovely April night, and I sauntered home across 
the parks, going rather out of my way to enjoy the tran- 
quil moonlight. 1 walked musingly through Whitehall 
and along the Strand till I came to my own street, and, 
finding the house-door open, I had no need to knock or 
ring, but straightway ascended the stairs to my own aiiy 
domicile. 

There was only a feeble light on the landing, but I 
noticed that in a certain comer stood a table, where there 
had been no table in the morning ; and, moreover, it 
looked like one which had adorned my sitting-room ever 
since I became its tenant. I opened my own door, and 
was astonished to find the room in a blaze of light. I 
had certainly mistaken the landing ! I must have paused 
a flight of stairs too soon ! for, though the room looked 
like mine in some respects, not mine was that handsome 
moderator lamp, shedding its full, soft, clear lustre on all 
around ; not mine were the pictures, nor the pretty vases 
filled with spring flowers ; nor the bright crimson table- 
cloth, nor the charming little book-case and sicriiain 
which stood, or so it seemed to me, where the table out- 
side had always been 1 I rubbed my eyes, and gazed as 
if bewildered, for the chairs and the sofa were the same, 
as was also the carpet, and some other standard articles 
of furniture. But there was a comfortable lounging-chair 
which I had certainly never seen before, and there were 
pretty chintz and muslin window-curtains where I had left 
shabby, dingy draperies, alike unfit for use or ornament 

But there lay the expected /ri?^, and a letter addressed 
to me, on the crimson table cloth. Those were my books 
in the new book- case, and my slippers stood ready fo'' 
me on the hearthrug. What did they there if the room 
were not my own } 
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I was going to ring the bell when Mrs. Clew, my land- 
lady, came panting up the stairs. 

** Well, sir, and what do you think of it ? " was her 
salutation. ** I'll lay anything you did not know your 
own apartment again ; I must say it's improved since you 
left in the morning. I hope you like it, Mr. Vazzle ? " for 
such W21S the pronunciation of my name affected by Mrs. 
Clew. 

'* Like it .^ Yes, Mrs. Clew ; but what does it all mean .^ 
I never ordered any of these things." 

" To be sure you didn't, Mr. Vazzle ; but don't you 
^ess how it all come about ? " 

A glimmering of the truth began to dawn upon me, but 
I merely asked for information. 

" Well, then, sir," said Mrs. Clew, " it's just this : that 
sweet lady, Mrs. Craven, as is such a mother to you, 
thought things wasn't quite as nice as you'd been used to 
or you oughter 'ave, and she says so in confidence to me 
only the other day when she and the young gentleman, 
her son, were taking tea with you ; and I told her as I 
couldn't do any better for the money you paid me, and 
that the furniture was lovely for the rent I charged, which, 
as you know, Mr. Vazzle, is low enough. And, says she, 
* I did not mean that, Mrs. Clew ; I do not wish you to 
make any alterations ; but we are thinking, my son and I, 
of some little additions which would make the room more 
nicer and more comfortable, and I want to consult you 
about it, and Mr. Vazzle to know nothink till it's all done.' 
And I says, ' With pleasure, mum ; I'll do the best I can. 
Mr. Vazzle's a steady young man, and don't give me no 
trouble, and pays reglar, and I'm proud to go out of my 
way for such as he.' And we talked and planned, and 
things was ordered, and to-day, as we had settled it, Mrs. 
Craven come herself, with her own maid, and turned every- 
think, as you may say, upside down ; and the tradesmen 
brought in their goods, and the upholster's folk put up the 
curtains, and Mrs. Craven settled your books and arranged 
all them pretty posies, and told me the last thing to light 
your rooms up by ten o'clock, which it struck not many 
minutes ago by St. Clement's. But you 'aven't seen your 
bed-room, Mr. Vazzle." 

And there, too, my kind friend's busy, tasteful hands had 

Y z 
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■ been, and on the pin-cushion was pinned a little note, 
containing a few simple lines begging my acceptance of 
the ** trifles " which it had given mother and son so much 
happiness to select, and the former so much pleasure 
to arrange. And with all my heart I appreciated the 
delicate kindness of these well-beloved friends, and my 
room looked now so bright and charming that I would 
not have exchanged them for others thrice as fashion- 
able. But sorely I missed Charlie and his mother 
when quite early in the season they returned to Cravens- 
haugh. 

As regards Phoebe, I ought to have said that Mrs. Cra- 
ven found her a situation as nursery governess when at 
last she consented to leave school. I wished her to go 
into a respectable shop, where she might learn what 
advertisements call a "genteel trade ;" and Mrs. Craven 
even advised a refreshment room at a quiet country station, 
for that Phoebe was intended for a governess we could not 
flatter ourselves. However, the young lady had her way, 
for she insisted upon governessing as being the only occu- 
pation which would not compromise her dignity. What 
foolishness it is in girls to imagine that teaching is the 
only alternative when they have to earn a livelihood. 
The consequence of this absurd notion is that the market 
is glutted with inferior middle-class governesses, who 
have to content themselves with wages which an efficient 
upper housemaid would despise. 

Phoebe had not kept her situation long; she and her 
employers speedily came to issues on some paltry question 
or other ; but she found for herself ** exactly what she 
wanted," she wrote us word, in the family of a thriving 
tradesman, who required " a ladylike and accomplished 
governess." How she managed about references we could 
not guess, but from her letters everything seemed couleur 
du rose, and having ascertained that the tradesman in 
question was really a respectable householder, with a 
lawful wife and legitimate daughters, we troubled our- 
selves no more about the matter. 

Late one August night I came home from Wimbledon, 
where I had been spending the evening with Mr. Grey*s 
family, when I was accosted by Mrs. Clew, who put in an 
unexpected appearance at the head of the kitchen-stairs, 
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and informed me that my sister had arrived. Mrs. Clew 
looked everything but pleased ; she called her rooms 
** chambers," and she objected on principle to their in- 
vasion by the gentler sex. Also, she disliked the presence 
of her lodgers' sisters. 

" There is some mistake," I said, without a thought of 
Phoebe. " I have no sister, Mrs. Clew — well, yes, I have 
a half-sister, but it is quite impossible that she should be 
here." That Lady Maude should be in Norfolk Street and 
alone was a clear impossibility. 

Mrs. Clew pursed up her mouth and looked curiously. 
** Indeed, then, Mr. Vazzle, the — ^the young person up- 
stairs in your sitting-room must be a baggage! And I 
would not have such in my house — not for the best lodger 
as ever paid me rent. So you had better tell her to be off. 
I thought when she said you was her brother that there 
was precious little likeness. Sister, indeed ! the hussy, 
ril sister her ! Don't you 'ave nothink to say to her, Mr. 
Vazzle ; leave me to deal with her." 

** Stop a moment ! " I cried. " Is the young lady very 
fair and rather little ? " 

" Yes, sir, a little blue-eyed thing, with yellowish curls 
and a very jaunty air." 

" Then I believe I know who it is, Mrs. Clew. It is my 
foster-sister, and if she is in trouble she has a right to 
come to me." 

I went upstairs, and sure enough there was Phoebe, 
excited, crying, and full of her own story. She had been 
summarily dismissed from her situation for what the 
mistress of the house called unpardonable misconduct, 
which was only, after all, imprudence ; but then gover- 
nesses cannot afford to be imprudent, and that poor Phoebe 
did not comprehend. Phoebe had been silly, and her 
patrons had been severe — that was all about it ; but what 
'was I to do with her ? " 

" Can't I stay here with you, Hugh ? " she asked, when 
her tale was finished and I had made her drink some tea, 
vrhich she really needed. ** I told the mistress of the 
house that I was your sister." 

" But you are not, Phoebe, and Mrs. Clew knows that I 
have no sister. You shall be taken care of, but do you not 
See it will not do for you to stay here ? " 
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" Oh, how unkind you are, Hugh ! And I have not a 
friend in the world." 

**You shall never want a friend, Phoebe. I promised 
your dear grandmother that while I lived I would care for 
you, or see that you were cared for. But as I am not your * 
brother we cannot have one home. Indeed, these 
chambers are only for gentlemen. I very much doubt if 
Mrs. Clew would allow any of us to bring a wife here ; a 
sister I am certain she would not receive, still less one 
who could not actually claim relationship." 

** But you won't turn me out to-night ? " she implored, 
tearfully. " I am so tired, and — oh, dear, I wish I were 
dead ! " 

" No, my dear ; I will not turn you out to-night. You 
shall have my room, and I will find a bed at some coflfee- 
house in the Strand. Leave off crying ; we will defer 
everything till to-morrow." 

I called Mrs. Clew into my bedroom, and explained as 
well as I could, and at last she consented to let Phoebe 
remain, but I could see she was far from satisfied. Her 
experiences of London life, I suppose, had tended to make 
her suspicious. Phoebe's anxieties being set at rest, she 
dried her tears, and her spirits revived. She made a 
hearty supper, and talked nineteen-to-the-dozen till it 
grew late, and I set off to seek a night's lodging at a house 
I knew of near St. Mary's Church. But I slept little in 
my strange bed, wondering all night what I should do 
with Phoebe. 

At length a bright idea struck me, and on it I acted 
directly after breakfast next morning. I knew that Re- 
becca's aunt who lived in Holborn, and who was a respect- 
able married woman, had once or twice received young 
women as boarders, and I determined to take Miss Milner 
to her and leave her, if possible, under her care while I 
wrote to Mrs. Craven. Phoebe didn't at all like it, but I 
was resolute, and happily Mrs. Roberts was able and 
willing to receive her on my recommendation and promise 
of necessary payment. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"my own familiar friend." 

Another winter and another spring passed by, and I was 
still in Norfolk Street. I might have taken more expensive 
lodgings. I could very well afford it, for I had now as 
much literary work as I could do, and it was liberally paid 
for. But I clilng, somehow, to the rooms in which I had 
lived nearly two years, and which had had a tenderer 
interest for me ever since dear Mrs.. Craven had tired her- 
self in arranging my belongings. My life was so busy that 
the days went by quickly. I was not solitary, though I 
spent much time alone, for my books and my work kept 
me incessantly employed. I had many friends, but I had 
scant leisure for society, and I still kept to my rule of a 
good long walk daily. 

Captain Hyde and Mary I had not seen ; but I was 
going down to them in the autumn by special invitation, 
and I determined that I would know my fate before I 
came away. It was May now, — brilliant weather, — and 
London was filling fast. The May meetings were on, and 
the opera was in full career. I might have had my share 
of the gaieties, but I resolved to work hard through the 
next three months that I might enjoy my holiday in Sep- 
tember with an easy conscience. Moreover, I had a book 
on hand which I wanted to arrange for before going into 
Wales. I wished my prospects to be as assured and as 
definite as possible, before I spoke to Mary. 

I had been round to the office in Fleet Street one 
morning with copy and proofs, and I remained there 
several hours, taking part in an important discussion which 
was going on in Mr. Grey's private room. It was a con- 
clave of editors and literary men with a sprinkling of 
reverend gentlemen and popular M.P.'s, and so interested 
were we in the question debated, that the time glided by 
without our being aware of it. I snatched up my hat, at 
last, and ran away at full speed; fori had a hard evening's 
work before me, and I had yet to dine, and write letters 
for the country post. I was rushing upstairs to my own 
room, when Mrs. Clew called to me: "Oh, Mr. Vazzle, sir, 
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if you please ! there's a lady a-waiting for you. She 'ave 
been waitin* these two hours, I should say." 

My thoughts flew to Phoebe. "Is it Miss Milner?" I 
faltered — for Phoebe was continually returning like a bad 
shilling on my hands, her situations, somehow, being all 
more or less failures ; her employers not suiting her, or 
she not suiting them ; and at her last visit she had 
thought proper to turn sentimental, and blush when I 
spoke to her, and sigh deeply when I kept silence, which 
behaviour annoyed me, and frightened me rfot a little too. 
She had chosen to fancy — it was only fancy, I knew — that she 
had fallen deeply in love with me, and she all but told me so. 
One word from me, and she would at any moment have flung 
herself into my arms — a state of things which I disliked 
so much that I am afraid I was positively unkind to the 
poor little thing, who was as distractingly pretty as she was 
silly. Still, kindness in such a case would have been 
worse than imprudent ; for had there been no such person 
as Mary Hyde in the world, I should never have been 
moved by Phoebe's waxen charms. I wanted a woman for 
my wife — "a perfect woman, nobly planned," if I could 
get her ; not an animated doll, who could never, to her 
dying day, be my companion ! And Phoebe had been 
weak enough to disclose her hopeless passion to Mrs. 
Roberts, who had thought it her duty to put me on my 
guard. Altogether, my relations with my foster-sister, as 
I persisted in calling her, were in a sad tangle. She had 
come to be a regular incubus, and I dreaded nothing more 
than her long crossed letters, on scented pink paper, full 
of melancholy quotations from " L. E. L." No wonder, 
then, that I felt really alarmed when Mrs. Clew announced 
" a lady ; " for the only feminine creatures who had ever 
visited me in my chambers were Phoebe herself, Mrs. 
Craven, and Mrs. Grey I That it was neither of these ex- 
cellent matrons I was certain. Who, then, could it be but 
the pretty, tearful, smiling dragoness from whom I felt 
ready to flee, if not to the uttermost parts of the earth, to 
the remotest suburb of London ? 

But Mrs. Clew replied, " Oh, dear no, sir — ^a real lady, 
a beautiful lady, which she came in a brougham and two 
horses and sent it away ; and she spoke to me affable like, 
but a little haughty, as becomes real quality, for I'm no 
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Radical, you know, Mr. Vazzle ; I always hold with the 
true gentry. And she's been talking to me ever so long, 
and asking dozens of questions about you ; and I've made 
her some coffee, and now she*s turning over your books 
and your manterscrips as if she was quite at home. And 
she has a voice like a bell, and she's dressed lovely." 

" But, Mrs. Clew, did you not ask her name ? " 

" To be sure I did, and she give me her card. Now, 
what 'ave I done with it } I hope I didn't sweep it off 
the kitchen table into the fire ; it's Lady — Lady Some- 
thing. Ah ! here it is — ' Lady Olive Walton.* I hope I 
know a lady when I see one, as I knows a gentleman, and 
always spoke of you as sich, Mr. Vazzle." 

But I was half-way upstairs before Mrs. Clew came to a 
period. Lady Olive of all women in the world ! What 
could her advent in Norfolk Street betoken ? However, 
the next minute brought me into her presence. 

There she sat with one book in her hand, and at least 
twenty more lying all around her ; she had evidently been 
ransacking my treasures. She sprang up, her beautiful 
face all aglow, her clear, ringing voice just a little 
tremulous. 

*' Ah, Hugh ! I thought you never would come back ; I 
was just thinking perhaps I should not see you at all." 

** I am so sorry I was detained. Lady Olive. Had I but 

known And I am so glad to see your face again, so very 

glad." 

" Are you, indeed } " 

" Yes, it is so very good of you to come ; it is a kind- 
ness, a condescension I should never have dared to 
anticipate." 

" Condescension ! Nonsense. Ah, well, when a woman 
takes the initiative, I suppose it is only courtesy to call it 
condescension, so let that pass. But why Lady Olive ? 
You and I are too close friends for that sort of thing." 

" But, Lady Olive " 

" Olive, sir, if you please, or I shall rush away to the next 
cab-stand, and return home covered with confusion. I 
know, selon des convenances^ I have no right to be here ; but 
then les convenances and I are continually at issue. Still, if 
you choose to accost me with all the formalities I shall 
comprehend my mistake, and retire." 
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** Nay, it is not that I fail to appreciate your extreme 
goodness, but that I fear to presume on — what was a 
mistake ! " 

" No mistake at all, Hugh. I have long known you for 
what you are — the man I honour more than any other 
upon earth. Come, do be kind. Say ' Olive^ as you used 
to do in the happy days gone by. Oh ! those days at 
Dovercourt. Oh ! those days in Paris. Why can't one 
spend one's life in Paris — the bright, the beautiful, the 
brilliant ? " 

" Olive, then, if indeed I may, I ought." 

" Both * may ' and * ought * rest with myself.* 

"Would not the Marquis ?" 

"The Marquis is my respected papa, and, all things con- 
sidered, I am his dutiful daughter, so we will not sit in 
judgment upon him at present. But I, Olive Walton, am 
my own mistress. Did you know that, Hugh ? " 

"Not exactly, but being of age " 

" Being of age would have little to do with it, I am 
afraid, if I were not an heiress. But you knew I had a 
fortune of my own inherited from my own mother } " 

" I did know it ; Lady Dovercourt, I think, told me." 

" So far, so well. But that is not all. My mother came 
of a wealthy as well as of a noble family. There is no end 
of money and estates among the Crespignys, and she was 
a Crespigny. She stood next in succession to — I don't 
know how many thousand pounds, and I of course inherit 
in her stead, being her only child. I am ever so rich, Hugh, 
and I like it because it gives me independence. My father 
no longer presumes to interfere with my actions ; I am of 
age, as you know well ; I am free to do exactly as I like ; 
I may travel to Hong Kong if I choose ; I may found a 
convent or an orphanage a la Spurgeon ; I may go in for 
woman's rights ; I may build a free library and endow a 
home for incurables ; and there is no one who can say me 
nay, howbeit many may disapprove. Also I may — should 
it be my pleasure — marry a crossing-sweeper or a railway 
porter." 

" But such would never be your pleasure, Olive ; you of 
all women would never lower yourself by marriage." 

" / never would I " and she drew herself up proudly. " I 
am glad you know me so ^e\V, Hugh. Do you remember 
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our favourite poem, * Lady Geraldine's Courtship ' ? I 

can answer as she answered some impertinent meddler — 

mind, I am not calling you a meddler of any sort — only 

the sentiment suits, and the occasion. I too answer in 

slow scorn — 

" * Whom I marry shall be noble — 
Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush to think how he was bom. . . 

It shall be as I have sworn. 
Very rich he is in virtues, very noble — ^noble certes ; 
And I shall not blush m knowing that men call him lowly bom.* ** 

What did she mean } How could I answer her ? While 
I paused, by far the more embarrassed of the two, she 
began upon another theme — " And how do you like your 
literary life, Hugh ? " 

" Better than I can tell you. It is a life of a thousand, 
if only it succeeds." 

" I think it must be a glorious life. If I were a man I 
would choose it before any other." 

" Many women have chosen it, and some are living it 
worthily, nobly." 

** Ah ! but I have not the gift — the heaven-born gift of 
true authorship. If I had I would take chambers to- 
morrow ; I would buy a gross of pens, a gallon of ink, 
a ream of paper, and set to work. Ah ! but I should want 
a dictionary ; I never could be taught to spell in English ; 
and then my punctuation ! No, no : it would not do ; I 
shall have to marry as Lady Geraldine did, if I would be 
part and parcel of the literary world. Hugh, why did not 
you write to me ? " 

" I did not, could not presume. How could I V^ 

" Surely my letters deserved an answer ? " 

" Your letters ? — to me ? I never had one, Olive." 

" Then no wonder you think me half crazy 1 " And she 
lifted her hands to her burning face. " There has been 
treachery at work, for I did write to you several times, I 
need not say how fruitlessly. However, let bygones be 
bygones. I can guess how it was, and I will take care that 
I am not interfered with again." 

" I had one, only one letter from Lady Dovercourt." 

** Which I posted myself, or you would not have had 
that. Hugh, mamma is very ill." 

" I feared so. I heard of her illness partly from Mrs. 
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Craven, partly from the Court Circular. But there is no 
danger ? ** 

"I am sorry to say there is. You need not grieve, 
Hugh. It will be a happy release for her ; she is so tired, 
her burden has been greater than she could bear. 
Separated from you, she has had no heart for anything on 
earth, and now she longs to see you. To ask you to come 
was one reason why I came here to-day. You will come, 
Hugh r * 

** Surely I will. I would go to her at her bidding, 
though the Marquis defied me. Is she in town ?" 

" No ; only Maude and I are here with Aunt Juliana. 
We are up about Maude's trousseau. You knew she was 
going to be married ? " 

'* I saw something about it in the public papers. I was 
not sure that it was an authentic announcement." 

** It was, and the marriage is being hastened because — 
well, because papa and aunt are afraid mamma might be- 
come so much worse that it would have to be put off for 
some months. You must see Maude, Hugh. We have 
reason to be proud of our sister ; she is a lovely girl. I 
shall miss her sorely ; she and I have been so much to- 
gether for the last two years." 

" I hope she is marrying well." 

" That depends upon what you mean by * well.' Lord 
Edward is her equal in rank, and it is supposed to be a 
love-match on both sides ; but he has not much money, 
and, being only a younger son, no particular expectations. 
He bears, however, an excellent character, and his tastes 
and Maude's agree. But I hoped once I should have had 
Charles Craven for my brother." 

*' I hoped the same thing. It seemed likely enough that 
last Christmas at Dovercourt." 

*' Yes ; and Maude was quite inclined to like him, and I 
know papa would not have objected. He was very much 
vexed at the determined withdrawal of the Cravens. I 
dare say it is all right, but I do think Charlie would 
have suited us better than Lord Edward, who is, between 
ourselves, the least bit namby-pamby. However, it is of 
no use now ; Maude's wedding clothes are ordered, and 
Charlie, I suppose, has chosen his bride." 

'* Indeed \ I did not know ^.Vv^.\.. 1 wonder Charlie did 
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not write to me. I should not have been engaged a day 
without letting him know.*' 

** Now, what have I done ? I thought, of course, you 
knew all about it. But do not look hurt ; it is no/ an 
engagement, — at least, it was not when I met Mrs. Craven 
at Southam a week ago." 

** Do I know the lady ?" 

" Of course you do ; it was through you Charlie first 
saw her. He was smitten then it seems, but for some un- 
accountable reason he kept silence. Mrs. Craven says she 
is a sweet, good girl, well-connected, and altogether 
charming ; she saw a good deal of her when they were at 
Llandudno together last autumn. I do not know that she 
would have been Mrs. Craven's voluntary choice of a 
daughter; but then she thinks there is no one good 
enough for Charlie." 

** What is her name ? " I asked, with a strange feeling of 
apprehension stealing oyer me, checking my breath, and 
sending me into a cold perspiration. 

•* Mary Hyde, the daughter of that Captain who was 
shipwrecked off Dovercourt, nearly six years ago ! Hugh ! 
what is the matter.^ You look as if you had seen a 
ghost." 

And so I had — the ghost of my own long-cherished 
hope. Suddenly the bright May-day seemed to cloud over, 
and a cold wind swept up from the river, I did not faint, 
for I was perfectty conscious, and saw Lady Olive before 
me all the time, but for worlds I could not have spoken. 

** Oh, Hugh ! My poor Hugh ! " I heard her saying at 
length ; ** to think I should have dealt you such a blow ; 
and I never guessed ; — how could I ? " 

"How could you ? I never spoke of my attachment to 
any living creature save one, who has guarded well the 
secret I confided to him. I was nearly saying something 
to Charlie at Christmas ; but I had nothing to say, ex- 
cept, indeed, that I loved her." And then I told Lady 
Olive all about it — how I had refrained from any decla- 
ration, as a point of honour, and how I had worked and 
toiled ever since, till at last I felt justified in making my 
proposals. 

** But she may not have accepted Mr. Craven ; she may 
care more for you, though you have never spoken. If she 
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is the right sort of girl, she will never give her hand to one 
man and her heart to another." 

" I must lose, I fear, either my friend, or my love, or 
both." 

** If she love you, Hugh, you shall have her ; but if 
she do not — and Charlie thinks she loves him, — ^then bear 
it manfully ; and remember there are those in the world 
who would love you a thousand times better than she. I 
shall hate her if she has wronged you." 

** She has not wronged me ; no one has wronged me. 
Charlie is not to blame. Oh, if I had only spoken what 
was on my lips ! But perhaps it is best as it is." 

After Lady Olive went away, I sat for hours like one in 
a dream. No, Charlie was not the least to blame ; Mary 
was not to blame ; if any one was to blame, it was I solely. 
Nevertheless, I groaned in spirit, "My own familiar 
friend, my friend in whom I trusted." When late at night 
the printer's boy came for copy, I had none for him ; my 
work was utterly forgotten. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" TOO LATE I TOO LATE ! " . 



And now the sunshine was gone, clouds and darkness 
gathered about me, and I felt like one who, as he believes, 
is nearing some fair haven and almost into port, when 
suddenly the heavens gather blackness, the winds arise 
and the waves roar, and ere he can pause to think, he 
finds himself helpless, alone, and hopeless on some desert 
island of the deep. " The setting of a great hope is like 
the setting of the sun." I had read that sentence in 
Longfellow's ** Hyperion " many and many a time, and I 
thought that I understood it; but never till now had I 
comprehended its full meaning. The hope I had cherished 
so long and nursed so tenderly was dead, the spring of all 
my energy, the aspirations which had nerved me to hard, 
incessant work of hand and brain were gone. I felt more 
utterly desolate, far more utterly desolate, than when I 
had taken that sudden night-journey from Dovercourt to 
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London ; for then my friend was with me — my friend who 
would not forsake me in the hour of my pain and humilia- 
tion ; then I knew where to turn for sympathy, for counsel, 
for pleasant companionship. Come what might of ad- 
versity, I was quite sure of his faithful affection, his 
brotherly kindness, his aid in whatever shape it might be 
needed. 

And now I could not name his name. I could not 
think of him without a pang so keen that it seemed almost 
physical. He had taken the one thing that made life 
beautiful to me. He, the rich man, with house, and lands, 
and wealth, and a mother in whom he could confide, had 
claimed the one ewe-lamb I had trusted to call mine. 
And yet I could not be angry with Charlie. Who was to 
blame } Myself, if any one, because I had not spoken 
out, because I had not reposed full confidence in the 
friends with whom I had so long shared all my secrets. 
If Charlie and I had remained together, I think I should 
never have kept silence ; but separated as we were, and 
meeting only at intervals, I had learned to maintain the 
reserve which I had at first imposed upon myself towards 
the Cravens as towards the rest of the world. It was 
strange that the only person who knew the truth was the 
stiff, dry, prosaic lawyer, Mr. Merriton. But after that 
one conversation which I have recounted Mary Hyde's 
n^me was never mentioned between us, and Lady Olive 
Walton's but seldom, and then indifferently. 

I had deceived myself, I had been a fool ; that was all. 
Ay, and a most presumptuous fool, for who and what was 
I that a lovely girl should yield to me her heart unasked } 
Or if, in those Elysium days in Clarges Street, she had 
come to care a little for me, why should she nurse an 
affection which might be unreturned for all she knew, 
since I had not spoken, never given one certain sign that 
I preferred her ; never, during the years that had elapsed 
since our parting, shown what I was feeling 1 I began to 
conclude that I had acted like an idiot, that I had actually 
taken the very best means to crush out any incipient 
attachment that might have arisen in Mary's breast. My 
determined silence must have alarmed her pride, her 
maiden delicacy; she must have felt all that sense of 
secret shame which sensitive, refined women do feel when 
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they imagine they have given their hearts unasked, un- 
sought. And Mary had so much good sense ; there was a 
great deal of true poetry in her nature, though very little 
romance in the common acceptation of the term, and she 
would think it her duty to repress feelings which, if 
cherished, could only make her unhappy and unfit her for 
the life that lay before her. 

I had been pluming myself on my discretion, and taking 
credit to myself for the honourable part I had acted. I 
had anticipated Captain Hyde's hearty approval and Mary's 
blushing commendation ; I had been so sure — I knew it 
now — that I had only to ask and to have. Oh ! fool, idiot, 
coxcomb, puppy, lunatic that I had been ! It was some 
small consolation to call myself by these uncomplimentary 
epithets. I could have called myself everything but 
rascal. No, I was not that, thank God ! Foolish and 
deluded I might have been, but I had not done wrong. 
That at least was something to be glad of, something to 
rejoice over if I could, heavily as my sorrow pressed 
upon me. 

My literary friends told me I was looking ill, and Mr. 
Grey kindly invited me out to Wimble'don for change of 
air ; but I preferred remaining in Norfolk Street and 
allowing Mrs. Clew, who declared she felt as if she were 
my mother, to diet me as she thought best. So I was 
dosed with greasy beef-tea, and took isinglass in my 
coffee, and drank an abominable decoction, yclept " medi- 
cated wine," which the good woman manufactured herself 
from a family recipe by which she set great store. It 
was expensive, she said ; but it had brought many a one 
back from the gates of death. She wouldn't say it was 
exactly nice — tonics seldom were ; but it was strengthen- 
ing beyond belief. Naturally she kept the secret of this 
wonderful compound, given, if I remember aright, to her 
great grandmother's great grandmother by a Court phy- 
sician in the reign of Queen Anne ; but she owned that 
good old port was the foundation of the medicament, and 
that it had in it camphor, sal-volatile, sarsaparilla, and 
quinine. I discovered for myself a lump of common 
brimstone at the bottom of the bottle ! I wondered 
whether this was added lest I should go mad like the dogs 
in hot weather. 
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I was expecting Lady Olive again, for she had gone 
away, promising to return to Norfolk Street. 

" I would ask you to come to Belgrave Square," she 
said, as she wished me good-bye, " but I know you would 
refuse ; besides. Lady Juliana would make a dreadful dis- 
turbance. You must see Maude though, and you and I 
must have some further talk. I should not like to bring 
Maude to your rooms, for I do not think it would be right; 
I do as I choose — cela va sans dire. But Maude is quite 
another thing, and she is under authority. You must meet 
us some day in the Park ; the Row is free to all happily ; we 
drive every day after five o'clock tea, and get home in plenty 
of time to dress for dinner. If you cannot speak to Maude, 
which is not perhaps quite desirable, you will be able to 
see her, and very likely Lord Edward, for he drives with us 
oftener than not." 

But I waited in vain. Lady Olive made no second 
journey Strand-wards, and I was beginning to feel uneasy, 
for I did not wish to go down to Dovercourt till I had seen 
her again. Whether I was to go openly or privately I 
did not know; I was quite ready to do either, so that my 
visit should be a comfort to my poor mother. At length, 
after several dull, weary, miserable days of waiting, came a 
day of surprises. 

It was not more than eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
I was busy with my work, for that could not stand still 
because I was crossed in love. People who have to do 
with newspapers and serials generally cannot afford the 
luxury of breaking their hearts. Editors must write leading 
articles even though their wives expire, or, worse still, 
elope. And newspaper hacks must furnish forth their 
stipulated quota whatever may betide, or they will lose 
their place upon the staff. The world is inexorable ; it 
will have its newspaper columns properly filled, or know 
the reason why. As regards myself, it was very good for 
me to be obliged to work. Whilst I cudgelled my poor 
brains my heart beat less painfully. If Elaine had had to 
cut bread and butter like Werter*s Charlotte, she would 
probably have lived to be a respectable and comfortable 
matron ; and if Werter himself had only been well besieged 
for ** copy" and clamoured at for " proof," — nay, had he 
only been bound to make so many boots and shoes per 
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ciesL. txv: ibtissrt o5 :£=. liiossxad jsids of cafioo before 
cl ',••—* -tiize. it: -»:cli ritTtr hzrt been idiot enough to 
fcLoic LhuktI: "»nh Alberr's pcsLols. I do not mean to 
iiL>:k ii -K-Lai -E^e cill I^Tr-sc-rrc-'B?: when ther are real 
thej &re iti^iy eit^^Lri. Goi kii-OTs, 2nd hard enough to 
bezLT v^ti i<2:rec:e z=.d vith DDorace. But under such 
trials the bes: tlir^ li^i cm h«;:«pen to the sufferer is to 
LAve plentT of wzTk. 2x.d to he compeiied to do it. It is 
both opi&ie «2:d tciic, a::d tloozi: it cannot heal the 
wound, it cenzinlj soothes the pain and invigorates the 
STstem. 

Well, I vas bosT vith mv regular work, which, in spite 
of the exordium I have just delivered, was a little in arrears, 
though not so much so as to cause me any nne^isiness, 
when some one came tramping heavily upstairs, and, 
stopping at mv door, gave a long, rattling, rat-tat with 
knuckles or with cane-head. I felt considerably amaied, 
and jumped up to admit the noisy intrader, intending if it 
were the printei^s boy to give the young gentleman a lesson 
he would not soon forget. To my astonishment there 
stood Captain Hyde. 

** Well, Hugh, my boy, you were not expecting me I am 
sure. I had to come up into Buckinghamshire on a little 
bit of business, and I thought I might as well run on a few 
miles fiuther, and have a turn in London. It's just the 
height of the season, I suppose ? Dear me, it is ten years 
since I was up at this time of the year. Very gay, eh ? 
Full of engagements ?** 

**Very busy. And full of literary engagements— ^yes. 
But not too busy to talk to you, Captain Hyde ; let me 
order luncheon." 

" Luncheon ! Why I have just had my breakfast, such 
as it was — tea without milk, manufactured butter, and eggs 
laid by a French hen some time last year. Well, you look 
pretty comfortable here — quite snug, and not so dirty as I 
should have expected ; and you have the river too — that's 
worth something. That's a great advantage," 

** Yes, I am so near the Temple stairs that I can take 
water any time." 

" And blow the cobwebs out of your brains. You must 
want something of the kind, I should think } Isn't it 
dreadful hard work?' 
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** Not when you are used to it. Not when you like it, 
and have accepted it as your life-work." 

** Well, when I first beard of it, I thought you had picked 
up a remarkably shabby profession, and I was afraid for 
you, I confess. I told you so, for I thought it best to 
speak out ; I could not bear the idea of your going in for 
unmitigated Bohemianism. But I made a mistake, it 
seems. The Cravens have set me right on that point ; 
they have explained to me that literature in the present 
day has become not only a respectable, but an honourable 
profession, and that there are sets and sets in the world of 
letters, just as in any other circle. But I have had so little 
to do with literature of late years, that I am obliged to go 
to Mary for historical information, though I can beat her 
any day at geography and nautical science. I tried to read 
Caesar the other week, and really I couldn't ; I have for- 
gotten even my propria quce maribus I I am a dunce, 
Hugh, that's a fact, and you scribbling folks would soon 
be on short commons if I were a fair specimen of society. 
Now tell me all about yourself." 

** There is little to tell. Captain Hyde. I am gradually 
working my way up ; I am getting a reputation, and I 
hope soon to establish for myself a 3:iame that shall set its 
mark upon the times. Mr. Grey and several other men 
of repute encourage me to hope it." And then, involun- 
tarily, I sighed deeply, for all of a sudden it flashed upon 
me that I cared very little now for a literary nan>e ; that 
all for which I had wrought so long, so untiringly, had 
vanished ; that all I had to care for henceforth was to 
earn enough to pay my landlady and my tailor's bills. 

" Bless me, Hugh ! you're * sighing like furnace ! ' — 
that's Shakespeare. I haven't forgotten him, you hear; 
somehow Shakespeare is like the Bible — ^you can't forget 
it if you would. But, Hugh, what is the matter? I 
thought you looked rather seedy when I came in— a little 
used-up indeed. As you are not a dissipated young man, 
I suppose you've been burning the midnight oil. That'3 
foolish. There's nothing so ruinous to health as sitting 
up at nights pouring over books and papers. One hour 
in the morning is worth two at night, you know." 

" No, I do not know. I am inclined to believe it to be 
a popular fallacy, a time-honoured delusion, handed down 
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to us by our hard-drinking ancestors, who were fond of 
making wise saws if they did not care to exemplify them. 
Brain work and hand work are scarcely subject to the 
same conditions." 

" I dare say not ; still I won't yield the point. You 
ought not to sit up after midnight. A man may light his 
candle at both ends ; but then what follows ? " 

" I assure vou I seldom work after eleven o'clock, and 
I am more often in bed than not when it strikes twelve." 

** Were you late last night ? " 

" No, exceptionally early ; but I could not sleep.' 

** Not sleep ! That sounds suspicious. I remember a 
time when I could not sleep ; and then I sighed too, and 
looked pale and grave, just as you do. Shall I tell you 
what was the matter with me, Hugh ? " 

" Probably your stomach was out of order .•* " 

** Now, out upon you for an unsentimental young rascal ! 
Why, London life has taken all the romance out of you, 
my boy. It is time you came down to Pendyffryn. You'll 
write a novel there, and a poem in fifty cantos. My 
stomach, indeed ! Any one would think you were a petti- 
fogging country sawbones, longing to administer black 
draught, or blue pill, or bitter aloes ! It was my hearty 
man — my heart that wouldn't let me rest ! I was in love 
— in love with the only woman I ever cared a tittle about 
— my Mary's own sweet mother. ' 

" Indeed, sir ! " I replied, trying to look interested, but 
shivering a little at the dear familiar name falling so natu- 
rally upon my ear. 

Captain Hyde had seen the slight shiver, and he noticed 
the forced expression with which I listened to him. In 
an instant he laid aside his banter, and spoke tenderly 
and softly as a woman, laying his great brown hand on 
mine. 

" Hugh, dear boy, what is it } What an old fool I am 
to plague you so. I might have seen that something was 
vexing you. You look really ill ! Tell me what is the 
matter — tell your father's old friend all about it. If it is 
any trouble that I can help you out of, you know that 
Ralph Hyde's purse, or his time, or his sympathy, or all 
three together are at your service." 

What could I say to him } He was the last person to 
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whom I could unburden myself. There had suddenly 
risen up between him and me a barrier which I felt I 
could not overleap. And yet I must known the truth. So 
I replied, " I have been unwell lately, really unwell, and I 
am thinking of going down into the country. I want a 
breath of sea air." 

"Nothing like it, if it is simply that you are out of 
health. Why not go back with me } Mary will be de- 
lighted ; she has grown into a really beautiful woman since 
you saw her last, Hugh. And, by the way, I have news 
for you — such news ! It was one reason why I came on 
to town, that I might tell you with my own lips." 

" I think I can guess your news," I answered, quietly, 
but with a something in my voice that I could not con- 
trol ; ** I have heard of it. Miss Hyde's possible engage- 
ment with Mr. Craven, of Cravenshaugh ? " 

"Ah ! you have heard from Charlie ?" 

" No ; I was told by — by a lady, a friend of Mrs. 
Craven's. The engagement was spoken of as probable, 
not as un fait accompli^ 

" Ah, but it is a fait^ or a fact, or what you choose to 
call it. Of course, I am delighted ; I could not have 
hoped for so good a match for my child, a good match in 
every point of view, as you well know — not merely as 
society would call it good ; but good in the very best and 
highest import of the word." 

" Nothing can exceed Miss Hyde's merits ; she cannot 
have more than she deserves." 

" Well, I think so, of course ; but then I am her father, 
and parents are proverbial for counting their geese as 
swans. Still, I do think my little girl has something about 
her different from other girls ; she is so sensible, and so 
sweet-tempered, and so clever, and so pretty, and alto- 
gether charming, and, best of all, so good to her old 
father. I don't know what I shall do without my Mary, 
though Charlie has promised me that we shall be as little 
separated as possible. I shall always be welcome at 
Cravenshaugh, he says, come when I will, and stay as 
long as I please. And that is very satisfactory, so far as 
it goes ; but I do not intend to spend too much of my 
time with the young folks. Married people, especially 
newly married people, are best left to their own devices, 
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with as few interruptions and as little interference as may 
be. Do vou know how it all came about ? " 

" No, I have heard nothing, save the probability of the 
engagement." 

*' It seems Charlie really took a liking to Mary When we 
were all together in Clarges Street that Christmas-time. I 
am not sure he didn't, to a certain extent, fall in love 
with her that very evening of our first meetitig. But he 
went back to Cravenshaugh, and somehow he got it into 
his head, and couldn't get it out again, that you cated fot 
my girl. So he kept silence, waiting to see what yoH 
would do ; for, as he says, it was scarcely love on bis part 
then, only a very strong liking, and it would not at first 
have cost him much to give up the idea, supposiifig y^s^ 
had any prior claim. He could not bring himself to ask 
you, he says ; he thought he would find out the truth whed 
he saw you again. Then, as months passed on, and you 
made no sign, and never mentioned Maty in ydur letters 
to him, he began to feel sure that all was safe. When he 
came up to London last season, he says you seldom spoke 
of Mary, and when you did, it was just as you would speak 
of any young lady whom you esteemed. He had m6re 
than half a mind to tell you then ; but he had iiot spoken 
to his mother, and he wanted to be sure he would not be 
refused. You see if a man is rejected he likes to keep his 
rejection to himself; it's about his only consolation; and 
somehow Charlie could not bring himself to believe that 
he was anything to Mary; he fancied, indeed, that her 
preference, if she had any, was for you." 

** What will you say when I tell you that I was once 
foolish enough to think so myself? " 

Captain Hyde looked at me keenly. After a riioment's 
silence, he said, ** Perhaps it is best to be open ; there's 
nothing like the truth, Hugh Vassall. I am certain sure 
that my Mary did prefer you. If you had asked her this 
time two years (as in my heart, I confess, I hoped you 
would) she would — though she never downright told me 
so, mind, but I know she would — have taken you before 
any other man on earth." 

"And would you have given her to me. Captain Hyde?" 

" Would I ? That I would ; nothing would have pleased 
me more. Craven's a glorious fellow, and the match is 
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everything that one could wish ; but, Hugh, I would 
rather have had you for my son, not only for your father's 
sake, but for your own. I took to you as I never took to 
any young fellow in my life — besides, you saved that life. 
Don't look like that, Hugh. You're not going to have a 
fit } " and the poor Captain's voice grew piteous* " You 
don't mean to say that you did want Mary ? " 

I tried to answer, but the room was all swimming round 
me ; there was a mist before my eyes, and when I tried to 
spe^ it was only a harsh, inarticulate sound that I could 
utter. There was a glass of water on the table ; Captain 
Hyde took it up, and dashed the greater p>art of it in my 
fatce. That revived me, and I could answer him, hoarsely, 
indeed, but still quite clearly. "Yes, I have wanted her — 
oh, how I have wanted her ! — ever since I saw her first. I 
was going to ask you for her — this very autumn." 

The Captain now was nearly as pale as I must have 
been. 

" Hugh," he said, "you'll never forgive me ; it's half of 
it my fault ; but oh ! my lad, why didn't you speak out ? " 

I told him why ; I told him how I had felt, how I had 
regarded it as a point of honour to keep silence ; because, 
as I had determined not to touch the Marquis's money, I 
had simply nothing to offer her, save indeed myself. 

" You have made a great mistake," replied the Captain, 
shaking his head ominously ; " you might have spoken, at 
least, to me. I felt so sure you loved my Mary when we 
went away that spring, and I knew, as well as if she had 
^ured out her heart to me, that she loved you. I said 
nothing to her, for I know how shy girls are, and a girl's 
first love, too, is a very sacred and delicate thing, and my 
poor lass had no mother. But I chuckled to myself to 
think how right it was all coming, and how I should give 
my child— ^my one precious darling — to the son of the 
man for whom, at any time, I would have given life itself. 
It seemed almost too good to be true ; as, indeed, it was. 
I had it in my mind more than once to say something to 
you before I left London, but then pride stepped in, and 
I said, *No, no, Ralph Hyde, you must not fling your 
daughter at the head of the best man alive. She's worth 
a little trouble ; let her be fairly wooed and won as is her 
woman's due.' Well, my lad, Mary and I settled down at 
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Pendyffiyn, and I often talked of you, for what's in my 
heart comes naturally, too naturally, to my mouth. I'm 
afraid I don't keep the custody of the lips as I should 
do, and my tongue is an unruly member. I quite under- 
stood your hanging back then, I thought you wanted 
to be of age and to settle your affairs, and then you 
would come forward and propose. I thought you would 
live in London, and I made up my mind to let Pendyffryn, 
which I could do any day, and profitably too, and come 
and take lodgings near you, wherever you pitched your 
tent, so that I could see Marj- — and, as time went on, her 
little ones, perhaps — as often as ever I wished, without 
really living under the same roof with you, which you 
know I would not do. I always knew I must to a great 
extent give up Mary when she married, and I was willing 
— I must say so much for myself, I was not such a selfish 
old hunks as to wish to keep her with me when the time 
came for her to have a good husband of her own. There 
are parents, I believe, who make claims on their children 
— claims, faugh ! pretty parents they must be to try to 
hinder their children from living their lives when they 
have had their own day. 

** So I waited, all serenely ; but when you didn't come 
down to us at Christmas-time, I was just a little staggered. 
And then I got your letter, full of your plans and your 
enthusiasm about your new profession of literature. And 
Craven says I was wrong as wrong can be ; but somehow 
I put authors, and artists, and all that crew together, as a 
disreputable lot — intensely Bohemian, to say the least of 
it. And I didn't like that Hugh Vassall's son, and Mary's 
husband, should be mixed up with such a lot. I've 
changed my mind since, not only from what Craven and 
his good mother said, but from my own observations. I 
read Christendom regularly, and it has done me good, great 
good, and taught me a lot of things ; for I'm little better 
than an ass where sea- faring matters and nautical science 
are not concerned. And as time went on, Hugh, I got 
very vexed with you, and I saw that Mary was grieving. 
And at last I could not bear it any longer, and one day, 
when Mary was quieter and paler than usual, because she 
had a headache, she pleaded — but I know what women's 
headaches mean ; they are an excuse for everything, 
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from a broken heart to a vixenish temper ! — so I said, 
when she came to give me my good-night kiss, and I could 
hold her in my arms, *Mary, my darling, don't grieve 
about one who is not worthy of you. I am afraid I have 
led you astray ; I encouraged you to think of him,' — we 
mentioned no names, for I saw the child couldn't bear 
it, — * and it was all my stupid mistake ; so try to think 
no more about him, my pet. The prince will come some 
day, the true prince, who will only be too proud to win 
and wear my pretty blossom.' Now, what Mary answered 
I'm not going to tell you ; I've no right ! We sat up half the 
night talking ; but the very last thing she said was, * Papa 
dear, do not fear for me ; I am not a silly girl in a novel, 
but your daughter. I did think he cared for me ; he 
looked it often and often, if he didn't say it ; and I con- 
fess I thought as you thought, and it made me ver)' happy. 
But now I know I was mistaken. I shall not give way to 
foolish regrets. I am too proud to waste my life in caring 
for a man who does not care for me. And it's not only 
that. It would be wrong, wrong in every way, to go on 
troubling myself about him. I do not believe in broken 
hearts ; but I am sure a woman may go on fretting and 
pining, till she injures her health, and becomes an invalid 
for life. I shall try not to think of him again till I can 
think of him kindly, and without pain ; and I am going 
to work hard at my German, and go more among the 
poor, so that I may not have any time to be sentimental. 
Do not be afraid, papa. I mean to be your own brave 
little girl.' 

** And a brave girl she was ; she did as she said ; but 
last autumn, thinking she still lost flesh and bloom, I took 
her to Llandudno, where some friends of ours were stay- 
ing. I thought a little innocent gaiety would do her 
good. There we met the Cravens, and very quickly I saw 
how the land lay. Charles soon came to me, and asked 
my permission to address Mary, and I told him how mat- 
ters had been, only not betraying Mary's confidence. He 
proposed, and Mary said, * No ! she did not wish to marry ; 
she intended to remain always with her father.' Now, 
Hugh, up to this point I was not greatly to blame. Your 
silence and reserve, however well meant, had done the 
mischief ; but now I confess I did wrong. Mary stood 
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firm, and Charles went away without her proinise. And 
all through the winter and through the earlj spring I kept 
on coaxing and persuading her. I am not an old man, 
but I have had a hard life, and I am old for my age, anii 
I dreaded leaving my darling alone in a hard, pitiless 
world, with no one to care for her and love het best. I 
wanted to see her married, and I should like to nttrse my 
grandchildren before I die. So I persuaded her, and, 
indeed, she had nothing to say against Charles except 
that she didn't love him in the right way ; she even said 
she did not think it would vex her if she heard that h6 
was married. Then said I — it was very silly 6f rtie— ^ 
* How should you feel if you heard of Hugh Vassall's 
marriage ? * She drew herself up and looked like a young 
queen, just a little scornful, while she replied, ' We will 
not, if you please, papa, bring Hugh Vassall's name intd 
our conversation. He is our friend certainly^ nothing 
more.* At last I got her to promise that if Mr. Craven 
renewed his offer she would not again say * No.' And 
thus it fell out ; Charlie came to PendyfFryn, determined 
once more to try his fate, and presently he brought Mary 
to me, and asked my blessing, which I need not say I 
gave very heartily." 

" Is Charlie quite devoted to his bride ? " 
** That he is ! His life seems to be wrapped up in hers. 
He owns now that he should never have married, never 
have been really happy, though he might have been in 
time content, had Mary persisted in refusing him. I never 
saw a fellow so satisfied in my life. Mrs. Craven says that 
she had begun to tremble for his health, his love for Mary 
was so great and deep, and life apart from her was evi- 
dently so little worth having. * He would have done his 
duty,' Mrs. Craven added ; * he would have been outwardly 
cheerful, he would have done his life-work faithfully ; but 
he would never have been the same blithe Charlie 
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agam. 

" It is well," I said. " Not for worlds would I have 
darkened Charlie's sky. You are right ; I ought to have 
spoken ; it is not fair to a woman who cannot speak for 
herself to keep silence towards her. I must have caused 
Miss Hyde much suffering, I fear. A woman somehow 
thinks it shame to love unrequitedly ; her delicacy is 
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wounded ; that alone pains her* I wai very wrong. But 
now it cannot be helped, and she must never know that I 
did cafe for her, for Charlie must nevef know* I will not, 
must not drop the least bitterness iftto his overflowing cup' 
of joy." 

And Captain Hyde anfewered, ** I suppose you are right. 
I will keep th6 secrete It is better for Mary to know 
nothing. The old pain is gone ; let her hew happiness 
be all in all to her. Nothing inust come between her and 
Charlie now. Yet, for all that, I wish-^upon my soul I 
wish it were you rather than he." 

If he only had known how he wrung my heart I I 
could only say, " Too late ! " and turn despairingly away. 
The ^ound was too fresh, the anguish too keen, to be 
patient and resigned just yet. Presently I hoped I should 
bear it more bravely, and as became a Ghristiah man. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ANOTHER NIGHT JOtJRNfiY. 

Late that evening, as I sat with aching head and weary 
heart over my work, for which the printers were actually 
waiting, I was interrupted by a smart tap at the door. 
** Come in," I cried, crossly, believing it to be little Mike, 
a solemn-faced lad with roguish eyes, and a world of 
suppressed mischief hidden beneath his comically grave 
exterior, who was my continual torment, coming to de- 
mand " copy " when it wai not ready, and proofs that 
had not been touched. I looked up impatiently. It was 
not Mike, but another youth of about his inches^ clad in a 
sort of livery which I immediately recognised as that of 
the Telegraph Company. He handed me a telegram, and 
demanded an acknowledgment. 

Now, telegrams were rare events with me. Once or 
twice Mr. Grey, detained at Wimbledon, had telegraphed 
some small matter relating to the paper which would not 
wait for post, and that was my sole experience of wire- 
messages. My heart therefore beat quickly when I per- 
ceived that my telegram was from the country. It was 
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from Dovercourt, from Mrs. Miller. It said simply :^ — 
" The Marchioness is suddenly and alarmingly worse, and 
desires Mr. Vassall's immediate presence. The Marquis 
permits the telegraph." 

I made quick work with my copy after that ; then I ran 
out for a Bradshaw^ and found that there would not be 
another train for Dovercourt till past midnight. So I had 
plenty of time to pack my valise and to write two letters, 
one to Mr. Grey, and the other to Lady Olive, who I sup- 
posed was still in Belgrave Square. It did not take long 
to get to Waterloo, and I found myself full three-quarters 
of an hour too soon ; but it was easier to walk up and 
down the long, dreary platform than to wait quietly till the 
proper moment in Norfolk Street. One thing had suc- 
ceeded another so rapidly, that I felt almost stunned, and 
sometimes I stupidly wondered at myself, asking whether 
I was awake or dreaming, and whether it was really I who 
paced in the dim lamplight the almost deserted station. 
All was tolerably quiet, for no train was going out or 
coming in ; the porters were all hidden away in their dark, 
mysterious dens, where they kept their lanterns and signal- 
flags, and cans of oil and grease ; the ticket-office was shut 
up, of course, and only a faint glimmer showed where the 
ground-glass slide would presently be withdrawn. I could 
hear the subdued roar of carriages in Waterloo Road, for, 
late as was the hour, it was yet too early for the thronged 
city to go to rest. And solemnly came at intervals, the 
great voice from Westminster telling how fleetly, how im- 
perceptibly the waves of time were borne into the vast 
ocean of eternity. As in the semi-darkness of that weird, 
solitary place, I watched, and mused, and waited, I grew 
quieter, though scarcely less miserable. All had been so 
calm and fair with me, and my present, tolerably bright in 
itself, borrowed a still more radiant brightness from the 
promise of the future. 

Now all was changed ; gloom and darkness were about 
me ; the present was full of pain, the future more than I 
could bear to contemplate. I had thought only a few days 
since that I had but to put out my hand and gather roses 
for my own wearing ; and I had found out that the roses 
were not for me ; I might gather only thorns and briars. 
So short a time ago, and I rejoiced to think that life's cup 
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was filled for me with pure and rich new wine ; now that 
precious goblet was taken from me, invisible fingers 
snatched it from my grasp, and in my hand was a draught 
bitter as wormwood and icy as waters from the unsunned 
springs of northern mountains. And this was life ! Oh ! 
why had some people all the sunshine and others all the 
shadow ? Why might some quaff at their will the sparkling 
wine, while others shudderingly drained the nauseous 
potion lifted to their pale lips ? Why were some gifted 
with all precious things — love, health, rank, and wealth, 
and others left unloved, uncared for, to toil in obscurity 
for the least that earth could give ? Almost fiercely I 
questioned thus, arraigning God's providence, asking of 
IJim the why and the wherefore, which it is not ours to 
know, till, in His own good time, He sees fit to tell 
us all. 

Suddenly there came an answer. Borne on the soft 
night wind came again that " iron tongue of Time." The 
great clock rung out its four quarters, like four bars of a 
noble requiem, sweet and full, and reverberating in waves 
of solemn sound through the hushed midnight air. Then 
came twelve deep strokes one by one, rising and falling 
with a strange, thrilling power. The day was "tolled 
into eternity ! " And when the twelfth note had struck 
came another reverberation, or, rather, a series of rever- 
berations, cadences of grand harmonies, swelling and 
dying and lingering on every breeze, till the whole sky 
and earth seemed instinct with glorious, unearthly melody. 
It was as if the requiem were finished, and angels caught 
up the strain half mournful, half jubilant, and sang it in 
the sky. 

But the last lovely echo passed away, and I said to 
myself, " The day is done ; the griefs of yesterday can 
never come back again. Thou, O Lord, givest us no 
greater burden than we can bear. For the new day, with 
its new load, Thou wilt give strength and patience : why 
should we take thought for the morrow ? That wild 
unrest, those carking cares, are for the children of this 
world, not for Thy children, who call Thee Father, who 
trust Thy wisdom as they know Thy love. And by-and- 
by, when all the harsh . notes and discords that mar the 
sweetness of life's strain are wrought into full and per- 
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feet chords and unbroken harmonies, all this jar and fret 
will cease ; — no more requiems, no more perplexed and 
plaintive minors, no more faltering cadences, but the 
anthems of the redeemed, the Everlasting Song, the Te 
Deums, and the Jubilates of ths Church triumphant." 

And so in that dark hour came to me sweetness and 
comfort from the Westminster clock-tower. And since 
then I have noted often and often how God speaks to us 
through the most familiar things that are about us in our 
daily paths. Everything and every creature, from an 
archangel and an Alpine storm down to a little East End 
mud-laji and a dusty, straggling, roadside weed, may be 
charged with a message from Him, who speaks to us 
always and everywhere if only our dull ears will listen, 
and our gross natures heed. 

Ere long a few passengers arrived. The gas was turned 
on in the ticket office, the engine came puffing and snort- 
ing into the station. The porters turned out, and the 
guard came up the platform, shouting out, "Take your 
seats, please ; take your seats, gentlemen.'* And in a 
few minutes we were fairly upon the rail, and I was once 
more going south. 

As the train sped along I could see distinctly in the 
twilight of the clear summer night the broad river, with 
the yellow lamps reflected on its trembling bosom ; I 
could see, too, the lofty towers of Westminster, and I could 
perceive the dark outline of the Lollards* Tower as we 
swept by Lambeth Palace ; then Vauxhall, and then Clap- 
ham Junction, and presently we were in the open country, 
and I fell asleep. Though I was often roused, I did not 
fully awake till we came to the place where it W2is neces- 
sary to change for Dovercourt. 

And while I slept the night shadows had fled away, 
and dawn — rosy, fragrant, beautiful — filled all the earth 
and sky. And yet it was only dawn. Though in the east 
there was a surging brightness, the light was strangely 
solemn, making one think involuntarily of that yet stranger 
light that never shines on sea or shore, but only on beloved 
features, which we may not long behold. The young day 
looked marvellously pure ; a sort of reverent hush was on 
the streams and meads and on the leafv woodlands. There 
was something solemn, too, in the great arch of heaven 
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overl]iead, where rtill the morning stg.r shone palely 
through the blue. 

But soon there came a sudden flush ; the rosy radiance 
spread ; great bars of purple quivered and grew golden as 
I gazed ; the soft grey shadows melted ; a glory fell upon 
the landscape ; the w^,ters smiled, the leaves glistened, the 
pine-woods rustled, as if they rejoiced before the Lord — 
as, indeed, who shall dare to say they did not ? For it 
may well be that the lower creation is sentient towards 
its M^ker. And once more the God of Beauty, the God 
of might, God — our God — who has promised to be our 
Guide unto death, and afterwards to receive us to Himself, 
He, once more, had 

"Made Himsdf a glorious rose of dawn." 

Oh \ how pure, how lovely, how grand, is all, even in 
this sin^stained, sin-weary world, as it comes to us fresh 
from the hands of the great Giver I What will it be pre- 
sently, when leaving the imperfections and the burden of 
the flesh behind us, we stand in His presence clothed 
anew, seeing Him ** face to face," and serving Him with 
all the zeal and all the joy that happy spirits know ? 

It was bright day, and people were beginning to be 
astir, when the train slackened pace at the station at 
Dovercourt ; for we had been detained, I know , not how 
long, ^t the junction. The station-master, still sleepy, 
and only half-pleased with his duties, was the first person 
I saw, as I alighted, and looked around me from the fami- 
liar platform. He recognised me at once, though the two 
years and a half during which I had been absent had 
greatly changed me. I went away a boy — I came back a 
man. 

** I'm glad to see you, Mr. Hugh 1" he said, touching 
his cap respectfully. " It looks like old times to be taking 
your ticket I You've heard that my lady is very ill } " 

** Yes. I got the tiding not many hours ago. Is she 
supposed to be so very much worse, Stacey ? " 

** She's worse than worse, sir, I'm afraid. There have 
been no end of grand doctors down from London ; one of 
'em came yesterday, and only left by the last train. And 
there was a French physician sent for from Paris ; his 
treatment had done my lady a power of good once before. 
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they said, so they telegraphed for him to come again. 
But it wasn't of no use, sir ; all the doctors in the world 
can't keep life in us when our time is come, and the/ve 
one and all said the same thing, I believe. My lady is 
going — going fast." 

On I walked through the white roads across the fields, 
which I knew to be a short cut to the Castle. Soon I was 
in the park, brushing the dew from the grass at every 
step, and frightening the deer among the underwood, for 
the path I had taken was a private one, or at least one very 
seldom used by the villagers, as it was marked "no 
thoroughfare," and led only straight through the copses to 
the Castle. The flag was still flying on the great tower 
when I came in sight of the vast pile that i had seen first 
with childish, wondering eyes on that autumn Sunday 
morning so many years ago. I had dreaded as I climbed 
the knoll that I knew would give me the first view, that 
I should see it half-mast. But no ; there it fluttered 
in the fresh sea-breeze, gaily and proudly as ever. I was 
in time, then ; I should see once more the mother whom I 
loved so well, and from whom I had been so painfully 
separated. I thanked God for that. I had prayed that, if 
it might be, I might see her face, and hear her voice, and 
clasp her hand once more ere she passed into the shadow 
whither I might not follow. And God had heard my 
prayer. It was a living face, and not a dead one, that I 
should behold. 

As I drew near the house I saw that many of the ser- 
vants were moving, and, going in by the well-known side 
entrance, I inquired for Mrs. Miller. One of the house- 
maids said she would call the housekeeper, who had given 
orders that I was to be expected, and that breakfast was to 
be kept ready from five o'clock. I sat down in the well- 
remembered room. All was very quiet. Now and then I 
heard a hushed tread or a few whispered words without, 
and the loud ticking of the old-fashioned eight-day clock 
in the comer sounded paiAfully to my sharpened, over- 
strained senses. And vet the clock was an old friend ; it 
was Mrs. Miller s own property, and she would not have 
exchanged it for the clock of Strasburg, nor yet for Dent's 
most costly chronometer. It was supposed to tell, not 
only the time, but the day of the month, and the age oi 
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the moon ! and one thing I remembered even then. I had 
once watched it closely, and found that always the moon, 
with mouth, and eyes, and nose, on the clock's face, and 
the moon in the sky, told widely different tales. And even 
now the clock moon was at the full, while, as I well knew, 
the real moon was a mere crescent at nightfall in the west. 
It is singular how, in seasons of great grief, the merest 
trifles vividly impress us, and how, stereotyped upon the 
mind, they hang ever afterwards in the picture-gallery of 
memory. I never think of that morning at Dovercourt 
without hearing again the loud, harsh tick, and seeing the 
delusive, saucy-faced moon on Mrs. Miller's clock. 

I had breakfast, and then I was shown to my room, and 
there Mrs. Miller came to me. I was only just in time, 
she said ; the doctors did not think my lady would outlast 
the day. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

NUNC DIMITTIS. 



I LEARNED that the Ladies Olive and Maude were expected 
by the noonday train ; the Marquis himself had written 
and given them his instructions. 

** Of course he is at home } '* I said. 

" Yes, of course," was Mrs. Miller's reply. ** He never 
leaves the Castle, and he has been much of late in my 
lady's room. I think he is softened, Mr. Hugh ; he told 
me himself to send that telegram to you." 

I was glad to feel that I was there with his sanction, 
that I was at least a tolerated guest in my mother's stately 
mansion ; but I should have come at her bidding had I 
had to steal or force my way into her presence. Through 
the long, thickly-carpeted corridors I followed the house- 
keeper, and my heart beat more and more quickly as I 
drew near the rooms where I had spent so many happy 
hours. I was taken into the dressing-room, which looked 
just as it used to do in the old time, and there Mrs. Miller 
bade me wait. In a few minutes she beckoned me forward, 
and I was in my mother's chamber and at her bedside. 

I was scarcely prepared for the great change which I 

2 A 
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beheld. She was still beautiful, but the lovely features 
were worn to attenuation, and for the first time I under- 
stood what the old hymn calls a " mortal paleness," for 
anything whiter than the thin hand and the delicate cheek 
on the pillow I could not imagine. Death had set his 
seal on that exquisite face, — there was no mistaking his 
awful signet, — and yet something else had tenderly 
touched the sweet lineaments, and given them an impress 
such as they only bear, whose vision is opening on the 
glorious world beyond. And yet it was scarcely joy that 
shone on the dear faded brow; it was rather peace — 
perfect peace — the peace that passeth all understanding. 

" Mother, dear mother.** 

It was all I could say as I bent down to kiss her. I took 
her little hand, and the frail fingers tried to clasp them- 
selves in mine, and she whispered, "My boy, my own boy, 
you are come. Thank God ; oh ! Gk)d is good even to the 
last." Then, turning to a kindly-looking woman who sat 
on the other side of the bed, she said, faintly, " Leave us,, 
nurse, please ; I want to be alone with my son ; go and 
take a walk in the corridors." 

When we were left alone she did not for some mi- 
nutes speak ; she lay back on her pillows with both her 
hands locked in mine, and she gazed at me in a sort of 
quiet rapture. 

" It is enough ; it is enough," she said, presently. "All 
I wished for is accomplished. Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace." 

" Mother dear, why did not you summon me before } " 

" I Hid not think the end was so near, darling ; I knew 
death — what they call death — was coming fast, but I did 
not know how close it was. Oh, my boy, I have hungered 
and thirsted for you ; I have yearned to see your face, to 
hear your voice, ever since you went away. And now you 
come back to me so grand and beautiful in your manhood. 
Hugh, my dear, you are just what your father was when 
he and I first met in Hawesdale, only — forgive me, dear 
— you are not quite so handsome. There could never 
be another man so like the angels of God, not even his 
own son. Ah, what a weary while it is since he sailed 
away from you. How many years, Hugh } How old 
arc you V^ 
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** I am nearly twenty-three, mother.*' 

** Then it is almost twenty- three years since I lay in his 
arms for the last time, and felt his kisses and his tears, 
and heard his dear voice bidding me farewell. It is a long, 
long time, Hugh, to be away from what one loves more 
than one's own life ! And yet now it does not seem so 
very long- — it seems as if it were but last autumn that he 
went away ; and my youth comes back to me, and I feel 
as if I were Hugh's happy girl-wife once more. I suppose 
it is because I am going to him. Oh, my husband, my 
husband ! " 

And I knew that it was of my own father she spoke, not 
of the Marquis, who had called her wife so long. She 
could not talk for many minutes together, for there was 
an oppression on her breath and she had to wait between 
every few sentences to gather fresh strength. She told 
me that she had long ago arranged all such matters as 
pertained only to her and to me. She gave me the key of 
the desk which contained my father's portrait, and other 
mementoes of him, and another key, which she said be- 
longed to a small tin case, which Olive had in keeping 
for me. It held some important papers relating to my 
own settlement, also the letters which had passed between 
herself and the Marquis previous to their marriage. 
"And as far as you can, dear," she said in conclusion, 
" maintain your relations with Maude and Felixstowe." 

** Is not Lord Felixstowe here ? " 

" Yes ; he came home several days ago. He is a dear, 
good boy. Never forget that he is your brother, Hugh. 
However wide may seem to be the gulf that separates you 
two, remember always that one mother bore you both. 
When will Maude and Olive be here ? " 

" Soon, I hope. Mrs. Miller said they were coming by 
the noon-day train." 

" That is well. Now I have you, Hugh, I want to see 
my other children. Till I saw your face I could only 
think of you ; now I want my little Maudie, and dear 
Olive. She has been a good daughter to me for the last 
six or seven years. She is very fond of you, Hugh." 

** She is very kind to me." 

** She thinks there is no one like you. She has always 
stood your friend, and fought your battles, for she is the 

2 K% 
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only person who is not afraid of the Marquis, and dares to 
speak out to him. She will be so sorry that she has been 
away from me for the last few days. She was unwilling to 
leave me ; but she had no idea that I should so soon leave 
her — poor Olive ! " 

Then I asked her about the money — was it her will that 
I should still continue to receive it .-^ She replied, *' Hugh, 
my dear, do just what you think best; what you think 
right — yo\x are wiser than I am. I never was very wise, 
my dear, and I will not hamper you with any sort of re- 
quest which, after I was gone, you might esteem as sacred; 
so do as you like. I know you will do nothing rashly. 
You are not a boy now ; you are quite a man. I see that 
in your looks and ways, as well as in all this dark beard, 
and these bushy whiskers that I never saw before. Re- 
member, darling, I leave no dying commands — no dying 
wishes even — except that the bond between you and Olive, 
and Maude, and your brother, may never be entirely 
broken. I need not ask you always to think tenderly of 
me — erring though I was — and most reverently of your 
noble father." 

** Nay, mother; if you erred, you made yourself the 
sacrifice. The price paid for the error, if, indeed, it were 
one, was all yours." 

** Not exactly, Hugh. I did wrong, though, God knows, 
not wilfully. My dear, you cannot imagine how clearly 
one sees things when one's eyes are about to close forever 
on all that earth contains. Yes ! clear vision is given to 
the dying, and I see now all my mistake, all the wrong I 
did to you, and to another — the Marquis. I wronged him 
greatly, for I married him, knowing that my heart was 
buried in the deep sea, that I had not one jot of wifely 
love to give to him who became my husband. I tried to 
do my duty, to obey, to be cheerful, to take my place as 
a woman of rank and position. I tried not to disgrace 
the high-born family to which I now belonged ; but I 
never loved the Marquis — never ! I love him more now 
than I thought I possibly could, for he has been very kind; 
he has even spoken kindly of you. And as regards you, I 
feel that I behaved very ill to him." 

**Dear mother, surely you had a right to the occasional 
presence of your own child, your first-bom son V^ 
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** No, Hugh, that was my greatest mistake. I had not 
any right to the lawful pleasures of a mother. Having 
once consented to the unnatural compact, having once 
accepted the terms of barter, I ought to have had strength 
to complete the sacrifice. For your sake, I ought to have 
been stronger; I never ought to have brought you to 
Dovercourt. My life during those eight years, when we 
continually met, was one tissue of deceit. And I broke 
my solemn vow, not to the letter, perhaps. I did not in 
so many words tell you that I was your mother, but I let 
you know it. And my heart sang for joy when I found 
that you really gave me the love and obedience of a son. 
I knew all the time that you were in a false position ; I 
knew that to some extent I did you injury. The very need 
of your suppressing your father's name told me how wrong 
it all was ; and I felt the blow was coming long before it 
fell. It was very bitter to have you driven away, and to 
be forbidden to hold any intercourse with you ; but it was 
a relief to think that things were straight at last ! that 
there was nothing to be found out ! Yes, Hugh, I did 
wrong in giving you up ; I ought to have trusted my 
heavenly Father to provide for my orphan child. I did 
wrong in giving my hand where I could not give my heart. 
It was wrong to practise concealment and virtual fraud 
for all those years. And now it is all over ! I wanted to 
say this to you, my dear, and I am thankful that I have 
had strength to say it. Now we have done with the past. 
It is fading from me. God has been so good to me — His 
poor, weak, foolish child. He has taught me and com- 
forted me, and now He is holding my hand and guiding 
me along the dark valley. I need not be afraid ; I hold 
my Father's hand ; I hear His voice. If there comes over 
me a sudden dread and a cold shrinking it is but for a 
moment ; the next instant I hear Him gently say, * Fear 
not, I am with th6e ! * And so I cling the closer, and all 
is well." 

By the noontide train the ladies arrived, but before that 
I had seen both Lord Felixstowe and the Marquis. The 
former was deeply distressed, for he loved his sweet 
mother dearly ; and the Marquis, though cold and grave, 
and maintaining his usual haughty, stately tone, was cour- 
teous — for him ! When Maude came she flew into my 
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arms, and called me ** brother Hugh," and we mingled 
our tears together. Olive wrung my hand, but she could 
not speak ; the sudden summons seemed to have been a 
greater shock to her than to Maude. We sat in the Mar- 
chioness's own sitting-room, one, or occasionally two of 
us, remaining in the sick chamber. But about five o'clock 
my dear mother said to me, " Don't go away again, Hugh, 
my dear ; the end is coming ; I can scarcely see your face. 
It is best so, best so, that I may gaze straight into my 
Saviour's face. How kind it is of Him to loosen these 
mortal ties, how easy death is ! Christ died Himself, you 
see, so it is not difiicult for His children to go the same 
way. Nay, it is very sweet to die ! " 

Lady Juliana, who had arrived with her nieces, came in 
from time to time. She, too, was softened and quite gen- 
tle ; but she seemed astonished at my mother's calmness. 

"Are you not all afraid, Helena .f*" she asked once. 

And my mother answered, ** What have I to be afraid 
of? I am going to God. A child cannot be afraid of its 
loving, tender father." 

** One seems to know so little of God," said Lady 
Juliana, with a sigh. 

** God was made manifest in Jesus Christ ; through 
Christ we come to God. We know God ; we cannot be 
in Christ and not know and trust our Father and His'^ 

And as the beautiful May evening wore away, we saw 
the shadows deepening on the dear, dear face, and we felt 
the hands growing colder and more nerveless, and we 
watched the faint breath growing fainter still. She seemed 
past speaking now, and as the twilight began to fall we all 
gathered round her, waiting for the Master's summons. 

But when we thought all was nearly over she opened 
her sweet violet eyes once more, and said, just above her 
breath, " Henry, Henry, my love ! " 

** I am here, dear," he said, laying his hand on her brow. 

** Forgive, forgive," she whispered. 

** I do forgive," was his answer, "as I hope to be for- 
given. And I too need forgiveness from you ; the wrong 
was more mine than yours, Helena." 

Then the husband and wife kissed each other ; it was, 
doubtless, the sweetest, holiest kiss they had ever taken 
from each other's lips. And thei-e she lay, like a lovely 
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sleeping child, serene and confident, because its father or 
its mother is keeping watch by its side. Never could death. 
have come more sweetly, more gently, more lovingly. 
There was one long-drawn sigh, a sort of flutter — it could 
not be called a struggle — and we knew that she was with 
God. And on the dead face rested a wondering, happy 
smile ; we gazed on perfect peace I 

, Next morning I met the Marquis in the great corridor, 
and he bowed gravely, and stopped to say, ** I need not 
ask you to remain till after the funeral, Mr. Vassall ; I 
am sure it is your own wish." 

I could only thank him with one word, for he went on 
his way quickly to bis own room, where, for the next few 
days, he took all his meals, remaining in the strictest 
seclusion. But the unexpected kindness was a great con- 
solation to me. And the great muffled bell tolled from 
morning till night, and the Castle flag and the church tower 
iiag, and all the flags on the little vessels in the bay, 
<irooped at half-mast. And sombre-looking men in black 
came to and fro with stealthy tread, and Mr. Drew gave 
them audience, and issued orders authoritatively in his 
lordship's name. 

All the villagers and the people for miles round flocked 
to the funeral, for the gentle and beautiful Lady of Dover- 
court had been much beloved. ** She was too good, too 
sweet for this world," they said, as they pressed into the 
vault to look at the coffin, and take a last, and in many in- 
stances a tearful, farewell. I did not see the Marquis's 
face till the dread words, " earth to earth, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes," were spoken ; then he looked at the coffin 
in a sort of agony, and the next moment he leaned heavily 
on the shoulder of his young son, who stood by him 
seeping without restraint. For myself, I could not shed 
one tear that day. It was sweet to remember that all her 
troubles were over, that she had entered into Rest. 

The funeral was on Friday, and in the evening, when I 
was speaking of my return to town, the Marquis desired 
me to remain over Sunday. So, on Sunday, I sat with the 
family in one of the grand chancel pews, and the rector 
preached what he called a funeral sermon, and I suppose 
it was meant as a tribute of respect, but I wished all the 
time that I was not listening to it. 
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It was a dreary Sunday, dark and wild and lowering, with 
threatening of tempest out at sea. The evening was very 
grey and dull, and we all went early to our rooms. On 
the morrow I was going back to London, and I spoke 
confidently to Olive of the work which I was rather anxious 
to resume. 

" Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.*' A few hours more and all 
was to be changed. Already the shadow of an awful 
calamity was impending, though we knew it not. Already 
a terrible Presence was lurking in our midst, and we all 
said good-night as quietly as usual ; and Olive gave some 
orders about an early breakfast ; nor did we dream of that 
which was to befal before another sun shone full and clear 
on stately Dovercourt. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

ON THE BATTLEMENTS. 



I WENT to my room that night feeling strangely depressed ; 
listlessly I sat down by my window, and looked out into 
the dreary night. The moon was now nearly at the full, 
but her face was hidden behind dark, scudding clouds of 
weird, phantom-like shape, and with ragged edges. Now 
and then pale and ghastly the moon emerged from among 
the cloud billows, and spread over the landscape a glim- 
mering, spectral, white light that contrasted vividly with 
the dark shadows of the trees and of the Castle itself. 
The wind was wild, though not cold ; it blew hard from 
the south-west, and I could hear the sea uttering its' 
measured music on the lonely shore, just distinguishing 
the sound from the monotonous roar of the wind in the 
tree-tops, and from the melancholy soughing in the blast 
itself. 

And I sat there by my open window, which looked inland 
over the Park, commanding the broadest of its green 
levels, where the deer were still browsing, and several of its 
finely- wooded slopes and knolls ; but all was sad and eerie 
underneath those brooding storm-clouds and that pale. 
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watery moon. I know not whether I was thinking most 
of my mother or of Mary ; both were lost to me : my 
friend was lost to me also. I had never felt so utterly 
alone in the world. It was a dark hour, yet such an hour 
as all who "live their lives" in this world must pass 
through sooner or later. The Past, with all its memories, 
was tender and beautiful ; the Future was hidden in gloom. 
That I should succeed in my literary career I no longer 
doubted, but somehow I cared little now for success ; I 
could no longer work for an object. Let me triumph as I 
might, I came no nearer Mary ; and I could never lay my 
laurels at her feet, and associate her with my fame, if it 
pleased God so to bless my labour as to grant them to me. 
I knew that sorrows were " blessings in disguise," but I 
could not as yet appreciate the blessing. 

I suppose if we had the choice we should all choose to 
be blessed in our own way ; but the good Lord knows best, 
and He sees that in our ignorance and weakness we should 
choose the very things which would work us evil, and so 
He sends us not what we wish, but what we need, and in 
the end it is, it must be well. 

That night, keeping my solitary vigil, I felt as if the 
dim, uncertain light, and the stormy clouds, and the 
mournful unrest of winds and waves, were all sent to 
foreshadow the gloom and loneliness of the life that lay 
before me. It stretched before me — a long, interminable 
vista of grey shadows, and dull levels, and misty valleys 
dark with death-like shades, and my soul was afraid ; my 
heart, as I communed with it, did not say to me, as, thank 
God, it has said since — 

" It may be the bitter future 
Is less bitter than I think ; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I come to drink ; 
Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand Himself by the brink." 

I could not see my Father's face, I could not feel the clasp 
of His hand. I was weak, miserable, weary. I was faith- 
less. And that is to say I was utterly wretched and 
desponding, for want of faith includes the want of every 
kind of true happiness. But I was learning. It was the 
lesson I wanted, for before the trouble came I had grown 
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self-confident, and I had trusted in myself, and in my own 
power, forgetting sometimes the gracious Hand that gave 
me all. Faith is a heavenly plant, but its roots strike 
deep into an earthly subsoil of pain ; yet out of pain and 
struggle are evolved resignation, which in due season 
becomes contentment, and contentment in God's good 
time turns to thankfulness. And of thankfulness is bom 
joyy which deepens, and brightens, and intensifies till, in 
the world beyond the grave, it finds its full consummation 
and its crown. 

1 tried to pray, but felt cold and dead, and more inclined 
to dwell on my own feelings than on God's love and grace, 
and at last I gave it up, and concluded to go to bed. Very 
much of this, I know now, was purely physical. I had 
been tried in every way, there had been a strain on my 
nerves which now from circumstances was relaxed ; I was 
tired, faint, depressed, and altogether what people call 
^* out of sorts." I shut down my window, and prepared to 
undress, but I lacked the energy to throw off my clothes. 
I was weak as well as drowsy; my faculties seemed 
benumbed ; I was dizzy too, and I could have cried like a 
child from sheer exhaustion. 

I threw myself on the bed just as I was, and fell imme- 
diately into a deep and dreamless slumber. The last 
thing of which I was conscious was the church clock 
chiming the half-hour after eleven — it had not been ten 
when we all parted in the grand corridor outside. When 
I awoke it was still dark, for the moon had sunk behind a 
heavy bank of impenetrable clouds, and though the first 
gleam of dawn was stealing along the eastern skies, the 
atmosphere was so thick and murky that it was really 
darker than when I lay down. I wondered what awoke 
me, for I was suddenly wide awake, sitting up on the bed, 
with all my senses about me, and mind and body both 
strengthened by a good, long, invigorating sleep. 

But there was an oppression on my breath, and the 
room was hot and close. '* Spite of that w^ailing wind, it 
is extremely sultry," I said to myself, as I jumped on to 
the floor to open the window, and to take off my clothes, 
which might have something to do, I thought, with the 
strange, stifling sensation which I experienced. But 
before I could commence to undress, I became conscious 
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of a slight smell as of burning wood, and it struck me 
that, as I threw up the sash, vapour of some sort rolled in 
or rolled out, T could not tell which, in the obscurity of 
the early morning. The clocks all struck two as I stood 
sniffing, and listening, and looking, feeling half afraid that 
danger was at hand. 

I opened my door, and went out into the passage which 
branched oiF from the grand corridor. There was more 
light there, for the great window near which I stood 
looked out towards the east, and it WM^not overshadowed 
by either tree or building. I could both see and feel that 
the gallery was full of smoke, and I could hear a low 
creeping, hissing sound, and as I listened with all my 
startled ears, I heard a crack, and then another, as from 
a fire newly kindled. I ran to the head of a staircase 
near at hand, and peered down it ; all was darkness, but 
the smoke came up thickly, and the air was hot, or, at 
least, so I fancied. There was fire on the ground-floor, 
that was evident ; and it was clearly my best plan to arouse 
the family instantly. 

I ran back to the passage, in which the stealthy vapour 
had thickened during my brief absence, and advanced to 
the baize-covered door, which shut out our wing from the 
central portion of the building. I had hoped to find all 
that portion of the Castle free ; but as I passed into the 
grand corridor, in which several lamps faintly burned, I 
found that I could scarcely breathe ; volumes of dense 
smoke rolled along, and the temperature was far higher 
than that I had left ; the fire had certainly gained great 
ground already. Blinded, choked, and bewildered, I 
groped my way across the great landing in the direction 
of the sleeping-rooms of the family. I knew Lady Olive's 
chamber ; I was not certain about Maude's. The western 
corridor was not so full of vapour, though the heat was 
great, and I felt sure there must be a fiery furnace under- 
neath. As I went along I knocked madly at all the doors, 
shouting as well as I could that the Castle was on fire I 
Almost instantly Lady Olive, with only a shawl flung over 
her night-dress, was at my side ; in a moment she realised 
the horror and the peril, for, knowing the house better 
than I did, she perceived at once that the flames had 
obtained a fearful ascendancy. Every minute the smoke 
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grew denser, and the atmosphere hotter ; it felt like being 
in an oven. 

** We must ring the great bell ! " cried Lady Olive, 
pointing to the bolt which would set free the alarm>bell in 
one of the turrets. " No, I must do it, Hugh, you do not 
understand the spring," and she sprang forward to an 
upper landing. "Go you, and wake Maude and Felix- 
stowe ; I will arouse the servants." 

Ere she had finished speaking, came the loud clang of 
the immense alarm-bell, which, happily, was in good 
working order, though years had elapsed since it had been 
used to any purpose. It must have been heard for miles 
round, and I thought it could not fail to awake every 
sleeper in the burning house. The first door I opened 
was Lord Felixstowe's. He was sitting up in bed rubbing 
his eyes, and as if not fully awakened ; he had a night- 
light in his room, and, by its faint glimmer, he perceived 
who had entered. 

" What the mischiefs all this row about ? " he asked, 
crossly. ** Are there thieves in the house, or is my father 
ill ? Why, the room is all smoke ! " 

" The house is on fire ! " was all my answer. ** Get up 
this instant ; put your clothes on as fast as you can. 
Which is Maude's room ? " 

** The last in the Painted corridor ; her maid sleeps in 
the next room but one. Good heavens ! I can smell the 
fire, and I believe the very floor is hot. I will be with 
you in an instant." 

I ran to Maude's chamber, for I knew the Painted 
corridor well ; it was a short passage leading to a suite of 
rooms at the extremity of what was really an offshoot or 
continuation of the west wing. Phoebe and Maude and I 
had run races along it many a time in those old days when 
we were all children together. It was called the " Painted 
corridor" because of the frescoes on the walls. But 
Maude was not asleep ; she had risen from her bed 
startled by the loud clanging of the bell, and had quickly 
divined the cause of the alarm. She was making a very 
hasty toilet when, without knocking, I dashed in upon her. 
The smoke was very thick, and nearly blinding in these 
quarters ; there was evidently little time to lose. 

** Oh, Hugh, it is fire, I know it is ! " cried Maude at 
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once, rushing up to me, poor child, as if for refuge. But 
I dared not stay to soothe her ; the air in that corridor 
and in those rooms was getting hotter every moment ; I 
was sure that before long some of the floors would be 
falling in. 

"It is fire, dear," I answered, quickly. "Don't be 
frightened, Maudie, but do not stop to dress completely. 
Have you a woollen dressing-gown ? " There was one 
close at hand, and I helped her to put it on. "Take 
quickly anything you would like to save," I said next, 
** while I awake your maid." 

** That way, through the dressing-room." 

Mademoiselle Fifine still slept heavily, though the 
temperature of her room was something unendurable; I 
fancy the thick, sulphurous vapour, which was worse in 
her room than in Maude's, had stupefied her. To call to 
her was useless, and shaking her seemed to have little 
effect. She only grumbled at being disturbed, and wanted 
to turn round and go comfortably off again. There was 
no help for it ; I was choking, and the floor was scorching 
my feet. I dragged her out of bed as unceremoniously as 
if she had been a child of four years old. Of course she 
began to shriek, taking me for a determined midnight 
marauder or fierce ravisher ; but just then Maude ran in. 

" Hush, Fifine ! Put on your cloak and your shoes and 
come with me ; the house is on fire ! " 

No need to tell that now ; the most stupid person might 
have perceived what was the matter. The heat and the 
smoke were tremendous, and the chamber was suddenly 
illuminated by the glare from the burning rooms below. 
Fifine shrieked louder than ever, and called on the Virgin 
and all the saints to help her. 

" Never mind the saints," I sternly interrupted. " You'll 
be burnt to death, girl, if you loitjer. Put on your shoes, 
or come without them." 

It was by Maude's help at last that Fifine' s feet got into 
her boots, and a cloak was thrown over her night-dress. I 
thought we were lost when we reached the Painted 
corridor ; it was like going into the mouth of a furnace. 
Fifine, in her agony of terror, remained motionless ; she 
was alike deaf to commands and entreaties. She was a 
slight thing, a mere slip of a girl ; so I picked her up. 
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and, with Maude keeping close to me, hurried to the tc^ 
of the grand staircase. That was of marble — not a particle 
of timber about it, fortunately. So far we were safe. By 
this time the servants were running about, some partly 
dressed, some just as they had risen from their beds ; a 
company of six or seven were making for the staircase. 

Maude shrank back, when coming to the second flight 
— the heat and glow from the fire came upon her. " Oh, 
Hugh, I can*t ! " she cried, piteously. But I saw that the 
way was clear ; the flames had not reached the hall, 
though we could hear their roar and crackle in the rooms 
near at hand. 

" One minute's courage," I whispered, " and you are 
safe. Come, my darling, I am wanted elsewhere. Our 
mother's God is with us, Maudie." 

"I will try," she said, faintly; but her strength was 
deserting her. I saw she could scarcely stand. 

" Wait one instant only," I said ; " do not stir ; hold on 
to the balusters." And then I dashed down and across 
the hall with Fifine in my arms, and put her out — bundled 
her out, I am afraid — on to the portico. Oh, how cool 
the sweet morning air felt after that horrible stifling 
atmosphere inside ! It was the work of half a minute 
only to fly back to Maude and bear her also into the 
portico. ** Go to the Gate-house," was all I could say, 
and was going back into the house. 

But Maude had regained her breath and her senses, and 
hesitated. Where are they all, Hugh } " she said, with a 
sort of sob. " Oh, how selfish I am 1 Where are Olive 
and Felixstowe, and where is papa ? " 

** I awoke both Olive and Felixstowe before I came to 
you, Maude. It was Olive who rang the bell, and roused 
the domestics; no doubt Felixstowe went to the Marquis. 
Go straight to the Gate-house, my dear, and take that 
poor girl, or she will have a fit. Let me go." 

** Not into that burning house ! " she entreated. "You 
will be killed." 

" I hope not," I replied, though feeling that I should 
not very much care if I were. Just then my life seemed 
of little value to me ; but I felt as if I were suddenly 
endowed with the strength of a giant, and with the courage 
of despair itself. I sped back up the marble staircase— 
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therfe were other staircases I knew if egress were barred 
that way. I wondered what had become of Olive, and 
whether the Marquis had yet appeared upcm the scene of 
action. The neighbourhood had been roused, and people 
were running in all directions. The fire-engine belong- 
ing to the Castle was got out, and men were hastily putting 
the hose in trim ; but it was so small an affair that its play 
could avail but little, if anything. Some one told me that 
the Dovercourt engine, another miniature machine, was 
close at hand, and that engines and brigades were tele- 
graphed for, from Southam and Stoketon. Near the late 
Marchioness's rooms I met Lady Olive, and begged her to 
go at once to Maude. But she steadily refused. *' No ! " 
she said quietly ; " there is much to be done. I must look 
after others. I will run no danger, Hugh ; I know all the 
ways of the house, and can escape when necessary in any 
direction." She had hastily dressed herself in something 
woollen, and tied a shawl over her head. She seemed 
ready for any emergency, and as calm and collected as 
when she had presided over the supper-tray a few hours 
ago. 

*' Where is the Marquis ? " I asked. ^ 

" I do not know ; somewhere, giving directions, no 
doubt. He is not in his room, for I have been there. But 
I wish I could see him. Felixstowe is trying to save the 
best of the pictures; he will cut the canvas from the 
frames if requisite. I wish I were certain that all the ser- 
vants were downstairs." 

** One could not possibly count them ?" 

" No ; and I have not a notion how many there ought to 
be actually sleeping in the house. I suppose Mrs. Miller 
knows." 

" Where is she ? " 

"All safe in her own quarters, which are quite away 
from the fire. She wants to save what she can, for these 
plaything engines can do nothing ; and, unless the 
Southam engines come soon, the whole place will be burnt 
to the ground. I am going to save some of niamma's 
things, if I can." 

" Only do not be rash, Olive. If I could only persuade 
you to go to the Gate-house ! " 

She shook her head ; I knew she would not be deterred 
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from her purpose, and we were wasting precious time ; so 
I left her and went back to the room in which I had been 
sleeping to seciu-e some property of my own, principally 
my mother's desk, and the japanned case I have men- 
tioned. As I had been going away by an early train, 
everything was packed and ready, so I had only to snatch 
up what I came for, and with my arms full, hasten to 
secure my treasure. I found a fisher-lad I could trust, and 
told him to carry what I gave him to the Gate-house, and 
to tell Lady Maude that he had spoken to me, and that I 
had just parted from Lady Olive. 

The work of salvage was being carried on with great 
expedition and address, and men with buckets, and the 
engines, such as they were, were doing their best to check 
the rapid progress of the flames. But they might as well 
have tried to force back the rising tide ; the fire must 
have been smouldering for hours, and it had evidently 
burnt with fury for some time before it was discovered. I 
did my part and I knew that Lord Felixstowe was doing 
his, though the great gallery, where the famous pictures 
and the family portraits chiefly were, was fast getting too 
hot to hold them. They had hung wet blankets at all the 
doors, but for all that the temperature was becoming 
rapidly unbearable. 

But nowhere could I see the Marquis. Surely Lady 
Olive had not been mistaken when she affirmed that he 
had left his room, which was beyond the late Marchioness's 
apartments, and on the side nearest to the fire. I had 
ascertained that the flames had reached the first floor ; all 
the rooms on one side the Painted corridor were on fire, 
and they would soon pass the heavy double-doors which I 
had taken care to close, and thus penetrate into the grand 
corridor. And then — and then — they would have no 
check ; they would quickly consume all before them. 

Feeling uncomfortable about his lordship, I resolved to 
ascertain for myself that his apartments really were 
deserted. Entering his sleeping-room, .1 saw it was as 
Olive had said — there was no occupant, and the bed- 
clothes were tossed aside as if in haste. But in order 
fully to satisfy myself, I thought I would just look into the 
dressing-room. 
And well it was that I did so, for there, wrapped in his 
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dressing-gown, and lying on a sofa, was the Marquis of 
Dovercourt, apparently wide awake, and yet fixed, still and 
motionless, as one in a trance. ** My lord I my lord 1" I 
cried, " do you not know the Castle burns, that the fire is 
close upon us ? We have not a second to lose." 

But he only stared at me, as if unable to take in the 
meaning of my words, and he never offered to stir ; he did 
not even lift a finger as I impetuously urged him to come 
away at once. But there was a look of horror in his dark, 
proud eyes, and the expression of his features was truly 
awful as I gazed upon them in the pale, grey morning 
light. Then it seemed as if he were trying to speak, and 
then flashed upon me the real meaning of this extraordi- 
nary immobility : he had had a fit of some sort — paralysis, 
perhaps, and was unable either to move or articulate. Not 
to save himself from a horrible death could he put forth 
the smallest effort. 

To lift up the Marquis and bear him off, of my own 
unaided strength, was not to be thought of. I knew that 
such a feat was impossible, and yet it was dreadful to leave 
him even for a few minutes ; and it would not be easy to 
get any one into that part of the building, which had been 
by common consent abandoned, as no longer safe. The 
Marquis was not popular. I could not be sure that any 
of his servants, or his tenants, would be willing to risk life 
for his sake ; and yet saved he must be, and that instantly^ 
Even in those few minutes of delay I knew the fire must 
have crept nearer, and any moment the floor might sink 
under us. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to try if I could move the 
sofa with the Marquis on it. Every one knows how easily 
a couch on well-made castors is propelled. A child can: 
push it about, even though a person much heavier than 
himself rest upon it. To my intense joy I found I could 
do that as facilely as possible ; and in two or three minutes 
I had the helpless nobleman safe, so far as immediate 
danger was concerned, in the eastern corridor. There, 
assistance was readily procured, and he was carried by 
half-a-dozen strong men down to Mrs. Miller's room, 
which was not yet much affected by the fire, and whence 
retreat was certain, as one of the windows opened on to a 
little garden terrace, and Mr. Dumbleton was at once in 

1^ . 
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attendance. He had come up, as soon as the alarm of the 
fire reached him, to see if he could be of any use. Little 
had he anticipated how and by whom his services would 
be needed. He said immediately that the Marquis had 
had an attack of paralysis — ^a very serious attack, as far as 
he could judge at present ; and, under the circumstances, 
it seemed to him the best thing to remove his lordship at 
once from the scene of disaster. He could be carried 
either to Mr. Drew's house, or to Lady Juliana Rashleigh's, 
or, if he chose, to the Gate-house, where it was understood 
that Lady Maude and some of the maids had taken refuge. 

I knew he would not care to go to the Hollies, and Mrs. 
Miller was most anxious that he should not be taken to 
the steward's house. And, indeed, when the Gate-house 
was mentioned, I thought he seemed more contented, 
especially when he was told that Maude was there, and 
that Lady Olive would quickly follow. I stayed till I saw 
the procession set off across the park, headed by Mr. 
Dumbleton and my lord's own man, who had been his 
body-servant for more than twenty years. I would have 
gone on first to prepare Maude, but I had not seen Olive 
since we parted at the door of my mother's private sitting- 
room ; and I had just learned that all that suite of rooms, 
and indeed all the western wing, was given up to the 
flames. Neither had I seen Lord Felixstowe, except for a 
few minutes half an hour ago, when he had been busy at 
the head of a company of men who, under his directions, 
were saving some of the sculptured and painted treasures 
for which Dovercourt was famous. 

I found the young man at last. The fire had driven 
him and his coadjutors from the gallery, but nearly every 
picture of value had been secured. He was grimy as a 
stoker ; his shirt sleeves were torn and blackened, and he 
declared that his face was scorched. 

" But I am so glad I saved that Titian my mother loved 
so much, and all the Claudes and the Murillos, and the 
best Vandykes and the Ghirlandajo, — to say nothing of a 
promiscuous heap that we tore away just at the last, 
without noting what they were. We stayed till the fire 
actually contested possession with us, and then, of course, 
we had to fly, — not a minute too soon either. Had the 
doors of the cabinet-room been locked as I half-feared, we 
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should have been in a case, I can tell you ; and so we got 
down the oak staircase. Somehow the fire had stolen 
round, and cut us off from the staircase we had been using/ 

" The gallery is in flames now, I suppose ?" 

" It is burning as fast as ever it can, and indeed, Hugh, 
I think it is high time everybody left the house. You and 
I and some of the best fellows might perhaps stay a little 
longer if we were cautious." 

" What about the muniment room .?*' 

" I paid that a visit the first thing, and brought out some 
of the papers, which I knew were of consequence. There 
is not much there of any account; the most important 
documents are in the iron fire-proof safe in the strong 
room below the garden tower. The muniment room must 
have been done for long ago. I am sorry for it ; there 
were some valuable county records and antiquarian chro- 
nicles there, which will be a loss to the whole county if 
not to the country itself. But it cannot be helped. By the 
way, I have never come across my father." 

Then I told him what had happened, and he resolved to 
set out at once for the Gate-house, only first issuing impera- 
tive orders to every one except the firemen to leave the 
Castle, or at least betake themselves to the eastern extre- 
mity, where as yet there was nothing more serious than 
smoke to be encountered. It was full time to go, for 
ceilings, floors, and timbers were falling and crashing in 
all directions; the fire was everywhere except in the 
eastern wing, and that could not long be free : even now 
the smoke and heat were intolerable in some of the rooms. 
As Lord Felixstowe turned to depart, I asked him if he 
knew where Lady Olive was. 

" Olive ! " he exclaimed, in extreme surprise ; " you 
don't mean to say there is any possibility of her being 
anywhere about ? I thought she and Maude went to the 
Gate-house with a party of the maids. I am sure some 
one told me so." 

"Maude is there, safe enough ; but Lady Olive said she 
should remain to the last. I saw her going into the Mar- 
chioness's rooms to save what she could." 

" Good God, Hugh ! all those rooms have been a 
Nebuchadnezzar's furnace for ever so long ! " And he 
grew fearfully agitated. 

2 B 2 
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" She would never stay till danger became imminent,*' 
I replied. " Olive is brave, but she is not foolhardy. I 
am not afraid but that she retreated in good season." 

** Still, we must be assured where she is ! " 

" That we must ! Let us search for her at once." 

"It is no use thinking of the west wing. What a 
crash ! Don't you think Olive mus^ have gone to the 
Gate-house ? " 

** It is very possible, only we are not certain. But do 
not let us linger, and we should not hunt in couples. You 
go one way, I will go another. When we either of us find 
her, either here or at the Gate-house, we will try to com- 
municate." 

Lord Felixstowe went, and I passed from room to 
room, till as last I wandered into the old part of the 
Castle, where there was nothing to be destroyed save 
lumber and moth-eaten tapestry. Clearly it was no use to 
search there, and I went back to the east wing, and to 
what was called the Queen's Tower, because it was 
recorded that Queen Elizabeth, on one of her many "pro- 
gresses," had once rested there for the night. The 
Queen's Tower, being almost cut off from the great pile 
of building, seemed to have some chance of escaping the 
conflagration. But even there was smoke enough to be 
disagreeable, and the atmosphere was unnaturally close. 
Presently I found a servant, who told me Lady Olive had 
been seen not five minutes ago in the kitchen-yard. She 
had been helping some of the maids to save their clothes, 
said my informant, and I felt immeasurably relieved. 
Only I wanted with my own eyes to behold her. Another 
minute, and my desire was realised. Lady Olive, blacker 
and grimier than any maid-of-all-work I had ever seen, 
stood before me. Her woollen dress, which I found 
afterwards she had borrowed from one of the servants, 
was rent and scorched ; her beautiful dark hair had 
escaped from the shawl which she had tied over it, and I 
thought she trembled as she grasped my arm. 

" Thank God you are safe ! " I ejaculated. " I began to 
fear. Now we will go together to the Gate-house." 

But her face was ghastly, and her face wasJfull of horror 
as she said hoarsely, "Old Goody has been forgotten! 
No one knows anything about her ; no one has been near 
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her, and she is at the top of the house, and will never 
escape unaided ! " 

Now, " old Goody " was an ancient crone who had 
once been nurse to the first Marchioness of Dovercourt. 
She had also made some show of nursing Lady Olive, but 
she had shown so much incompetence that she was super- 
seded in her ofiice, but allowed to remain in the Castle, 
and occupy herself exactly as she chose. It was under- 
stood that the Castle was to be her home for life : she 
stuck to it as a limpet to the rocks, and so a room was 
allotted her, and the servants had orders to treat her with 
respect, and to humour her fancies. Of late years she 
had become rather imbecile, as well as infirm, but she 
hobbled about pretty briskly whenever it pleased her; 
and though not actually ** off her head," as Mrs. Miller 
expressed it, was yet ** queer " enough to be a nuisance. 
She was not a nice old woman : her temper had always been 
uncertain, and the servants called her cranky, and wizened, 
and old witch ! I dare say she plagued them enough with 
her whims and her interference ; but I fancy her life 
among them was pretty much of a scramble. Indeed, 
the guerilla warfare had reached such a pitch that Lady 
. Olive herself had proposed her removal to a comfortable 
cottage, with of course proper attendance : but Goody 
had vehemently resisted, and vowed that she would die 
underneath the flag-staff of Dovercourt Castle, or else 
under the bare sky ! She might be turned out in her old 
age, but she would never go out ; and she snarled at Lady 
Olive, like an ill-conditioned old woman as she was, and 
rated her soundly for cruelty and fraud, and general good- 
for-nothingness ! So there was nothing to be done but 
to let her die in peace under the flag-staff; and as she 
was full four-score the event of her dying could not be 
far off: though like many other aged people she seemed 
to count upon the days to come with a strange, incom 
prehensible security. Goody didn't want to die, poor old 
soul ; the servants said it was because she would have 
nothing to grumble at in heaven, and nobody to 
wcM^ry 1 

Alas, poor Goody! she little thought how soon she would 
die under the flag-staff of Dovercourt, and little she 
imagined that the flag-staff in which she gloried, and which 
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had creaked over her grey head so many years, would 
crumble to ashes in the hour of her own decease ! 

** It is too late," I said, quickly. ** No one must go up- 
stairs now and into the topmost rooms. It is madness." 

" Hugh, that poor old creature to die such a dreadful 
death — to be left alone to her fate ! I must try. I know 
a way that you do not. There will be plenty of time if we 
make haste. You will help me, Hugh } " and she looked 
and spoke imploringly. " And you too, Jones," speaking 
to the young under-footman. 

" My lady," said Jones, " I would not go up to old 
Goody's room in the tower for all Dovercourt is worth. 
The fire was creeping up to the roof half an hour ago." 

" Yes, quite on the western side ; but we may go to the 
tower-rooms still." 

I tried to hold her, but she broke away, and I followed. 
** There is a way up close to the Queen's Tower," she 
said ; ** it will be quite safe." On she sped, and I after 
her, through the blinding, stifling smoke, with the roar of 
the flames in our ears, and horrible sounds of crashing 
and crackling on all sides. We found ourselves at last on 
the top storey, but we never reached Goody's eyrie-like 
roost in the Great Tower. Smoke and licking tongues of 
flame drove us back long before we could gain the little 
steep staircase by which alone we could have access to the 
room. No human power could save Goody now. 

" It is too late ! " said Olive, faintly ; ** it is all over with 
her. Let us make haste down, Hugh. This heat is kill- 
ing." And I could see the horror and terror in her white 
face and large, dilating eyes. We hurried back as fast as 
we could, but all too soon our progress was impeded : two 
of the attic-rooms through which we had passed had 
suddenly filled with so dense and suflbcating a smoke that 
to re-enter them was impossible. We could only draw 
back half-suffocated, and look at each other in speechless 
consternation. 

" There is still another way," said Olive ; " we must try 
it ; we cannot breathe here much longer. If we can only 
reach the winding staircase we shall be safe." And she 
led on through several passages. But still the stifling, 
blinding smoke, and the loud hissing and roaring of the 
fire. More than once thick volumes of black vapour drove 
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us back, and again we essayed to gain the stone flight of 
steps by which we had ascended. It was our only, only 
chance. We succeeded in rushing along a passage where 
the air felt like an oven, but oh ! horror ! only to reach an 
open space where the tongues of flame were licking the 
very boards over which we had to pass. We could advance 
no farther, and retreat was equally fatal. 

" Can we not get upon the roof?" I gasped, for I felt 
my strength fast failing me. ** At least we can breathe 
there I " 

** At least we can try ! I forgot the roof; through that 
turret-door ! *' 

We opened the door, and mercifully all there was clear. 
In another minute we were out on the leads, safe for the 
moment indeed, but seeing no further way of escape, we 
got as far as we could from the fire and sat down upon 
the battlements to gain breath and to look our position in 
the face. 

•* Oh, Hugh ! " Olive broke forth, " and I have brought 
you to this ! Why did I let you follow me 7 Hugh ! do 
you comprehend that we must die ? " 

" I see no earthly hope of deliverance. Do not grieve, 
Olive, it will soon be over if God calls us by the Angel of 
Fire— rit is all the same, we shall go to Him." 

" At least we shall go together ! " and her pale face 
shone with a delirious joy. ** Oh, Hugh ! I may tell you 
now : I have loved you so dearly — loved you more than 
life ! I would have died for you, and yet I have com- 
passed your death. And now I can only die with you ; 
but that is sweet, my love, my only love ! " 

I drew her to me and kissed her solemnly. I loved her 
with a strange and solemn love, in that most awful hour, 
when as it seemed she and I, apart from all our friends 
and kindred, were about together to take that mysterious 
journey which awaits all whose earthly course is run. 

"We have done with the world," I said, tenderly, and 
holding her closer to me. 

" Yes, quite. I wonder if mamma will be surprised to 
see us so soon ? " She was perfectly calm now, and though 
she clung to me, it was not from terror. " Hugh," she 
whispered, " should we not commend ourselves to God ? " 

And we knelt on the broad stone coping, and com- 
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mended our spirits into the hand of Him in whom we 
trusted^-our God, our Father, and our King. We be- 
sought Him to give us strength and courage to die the 
fearful death before us, to shorten, if it might be, the fiery 
struggle at the last ; and then, redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ, to take us to peace. 

" So near the golden gates," said Olive, when our prayer 
was ended. " Hugh, dear, it is only what the martyrs had 
to endure, — a few sharp pangs rending the body and soul 
asunder, — and then the rest, the everlasting joy, the glory 
ineffable." 

The wind had shifted since midnight, or we had not 
maintained our position so long. It was blowing now from 
the south-east, so that the smoke and the flame were not 
driven towards us ; but suddenly we heard shouts from 
below, loud cries to every one to look out and come away 
quickly. Another half-minute, and there was a noise like 
thunder. With a mighty crash the roof and the upper 
floors of the western wing fell in. For a minute or so 
the fire seemed choked ; then rose denser columns of dark 
smoke, and then up leaped the exulting, living flames — a 
mighty, surging blaze, that two hours earlier would have 
lighted the country for many miles round, and cast its 
lurid glare upon the sea. As it was, it crimsoned far 
and wide the grey morning clouds, and the deep, awful roar 
was in itself enough to make strong men quake with 
fear. Happily we had managed to crawl off" the leads, 
which would have melted under our feet; but now the 
stones grew warm, and we felt the hot glow on our faces. 

" They see us from below," I exclaimed, presently. 
They were evidently looking out for us on the roof. 
Hitherto we had not been perceived, because we were 
quite at the back of the house, and overshadowed by a 
tall buttressed chimney. We had not tried to make our- 
selves heard, knowing it would be in vain. We saw them 
bringing ladders and a tall fire-escape, which had been 
brought from Southam, and even as they came the smoke 
became momently more stifling, and the burning glow 
more painful. The fire-escape was not quite long enough, 
but it came so near the battlements that, with the help 
of the hclmctcd fireman, I managed to assist Olive safely 
to it It was an awful dizzy height, and she was almost 
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powerless ; but I saw her safe in the man's firm hold, and 
watched him beginning the descent. I knew he would 
come back for me as quickly as possible. He told me 
to follow, but I had not the strength or the firmness of 
nerve requisite to swing myself down the three feet by 
which the escape failed to reach the roof. I felt the 
scorching heat all over my body ; my clothes burned me 
as I touched them with my blistered hands. I felt suffo- 
cated, the fiery breath fanned my hair. I tried to shout 
— to speak — but my voice was gone. I saw the red flame 
run up the flag-staff, flinging out an awful banner of its 
own ; and then came, as I thought, death ; but really un- 
consciousness. I remember nothing more. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

"ONE FAMILY." 



Hours afterwards I seemed to awake from heavy, but 
unrefreshing sleep. I was in bed ; it was daylight, and 
the curtains were drawn around me. I tried to raise my- 
self, and instantly intense pain thrilled through every 
nerve, and I became sensible that my head and shoulders, 
part of my face, and my hands and arms were covered 
with wet cloths. My eyes, too, were very weak, and they 
smarted to misery when I endeavoured to look about me. 
Surely I had dreamt horrible dreams. I had confused 
recollections of fighting my way through flames and 
smoke, of feeling the fire upon my shuddering flesh, 
and of falling, or so it seemed, from some tremendous 
height. 

Slowly, and most painfully, my senses came back to me, 
and I remembered all that had occurred from the moment 
of my springing out of my bed at the Castle to my parting 
with Lady Olive, as the fireman bore her in his arms. 
Then I could bear quiescence and uncertainty no longer, 
and in spite of the torture I endured, I sat half upright, 
and drew back the curtain. At first I thought I was alone, 
but I soon found that some one was keeping watch over 
me ; and before this person, whom I could only see as 
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through a mist, could address me, I perceived that I was 
at the Gate-house, and in the chamber which had once 
been Martin's and Margery's ; indeed, I was l3dng upon 
the very bed by which 1 had knelt years before to make 
my first communion — the bed upon which the dear old 
saint had lain, as his spirit passed away from earth. 

" Who is it ? " I asked, addressing the figure by my 
side. ** Why am I here ? Is the fire out ?" 

** Just be quiet now, and Til tell you everything. Master 
Hugh ; but if you don't lie down this minute, and keep as 
still as a mouse, I won't say a word." 

The voice was Rebecca's, and I felt at once soothed 
and encouraged ; I knew I should hear the very truth from 
her, and I knew also that if she were my nurse, I should 
be well cared for. 

** First of all, take this," she replied, holding a cooling 
draught to my lips ; ** then I must just change the cloths 
— they are to be kept cold and wet the doctor says, — and 
you'll feel all the more comfortable. There now, isn't 
that nice and cool to your poor hands ? And I'll settle 
the pillows too ; your head is too low. I'm pretty handy 
at nurse-tending, it came to me natural-like ; it does to 
•some people, while some folks might walk the hospitals 
ten times over and never know how to give a dose of 
medicine or put on a poultice. And my Jem says I've a 
light hand, like a lady's, which is one reason why my pie- 
crust always turns out so well. Jem hurted himself six 
months ago falling off a ladder on to a cucumber frame, 
with the lights down, so he knows how I can handle sores 
and tender places. There ! you are all right ; now, I'll 
tell you all you want to know ; it's no kindness bidding 
people be quiet, when they are burning with eagerness to 
learn how things are. I think the worst is better than 
suspense ; there's nothing so bitter cruel as suspense. 
But there's no worst to be told. Master Hugh ! nobody is 
lost, except poor old Goody whom you and my Lady Olive 
risked your own lives to save, and nobody is hurt as badly 
as you are. And you know about the Marquis, for you 
saved him." 

" Where is Lady Olive ? " 

" In bed in your old room ; she wants to get up, only 
the doctor won't let her. She declares, except for a slight 
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bum or two and a sort of sprained feeling in her limbs, 
she is quite well." 

** And Lady Maude and Lord Felixstowe ? " 

" There's nothing the matter with Lady Maude, except, 
of course, the shock and her anxiety about her father. She 
is with the Marquis now, and so is Lord Felixstowe." 

** Has the Marquis come to himself ? " 

" He is quite conscious ; indeed, he was sensible all the 
time, but he can't speak so as to be understood, and all 
his right side is as good as dead. They telegraphed up to 
town for the same doctor that came down awhile since to 
my 8ear lady, and ve^y likely he is here by now." 

" What time is it, Rebecca ? " 

*• Between four and five in the afternoon, and the tide's 
coming in with a fresh wind." 

" Have I been asleep or unconscious } " 

** Some of both, I should say. It was past six this 
morning when they carried you here ; I was afraid you 
were really dead when I first saw you, but by-and-by you 
began to writhe about and to moan, and just as the clock 
struck eleven you opened your eyes, and began to talk — 
oh ! such nonsense. Then Mr. Dumbleton came in, and 
made you take a composing draught, and presently you 
went off into a deep sleep, and he bade me sit by you and 
keep the linen rags wet that he had put upon your burns." 

" Is the fire extinguished ? " 

" I suppose it is, but the engines are playing on the 
ruins yet, and there's a whole army of firemen about the 
place. The Castle is pretty well burnt to the ground ; 
only part of the east wing and the Queen's Tower, and 
that old wing where there was nothing but lumber and 
ghosts, according to some people, and some of the 
servants' ofl&ces are left. A good bit of th^ furniture is 
saved though, and all the best of the pictures and statues, 
and that beautiful collection of china that the dear Mar- 
chioness made so much of ; but from all I hear there was 
nothing or next to nothing got out of the library. That 
had to be given up almost from the first, for the fire broke 
out pretty near it." 

" Where did the fire break out, Rebecca ? And how 
was it caused } " 

" How it was caused, Master Hugh, no one knows, and 
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I don't suppose any one ever will know, though, of course, 
the insurance people will go into it and ferret out all they 
can. But I can tell you where it broke out, where the 
firemen say it broke out, and thafs in Mr. Drew's room, 
which is, you know, at the end of that passage behind the 
library, and underneath one of the rooms off the Painted 
corridor." 

"I can believe that, for the floor of Mademoiselle 
Fifine's room was like the top of a stove, and flames were 
coming up from the windows below. But how could a 
fire break out there ? Mr. Drew was not at the Castle 
after three or four o'clock in the afternoon, and no one else 
would be likely to go there ; indeed, I believe he generally 
turns the key of that room, because his papers are so often 
about ; and the Marquis has a duplicate key — at least it 
used to be so." 

** Mr. Drew declares that he left the Castle early in the 
afternoon, and that he did not even enter his own room ; 
he sat talking with Mrs. Miller and with my lord's own 
gentleman about the sermon. He was in the room on 
Saturday night, he says, and he stayed till after dark, and 
of course had his lamp lighted ; but the fire never could 
have smouldered all day Sunday without giving some sign, 
though everybody feels sure it must have begun before you 
all went to bed last night." 

" We went to bed very early ; we were all so tired and 
low-spirited, as well we might be, and I intended to be 
astir very early this morning. Ah! I little guessed how 
early." 

'* You ought to be thankful. Master Hugh — Mr. Vassall, 
I should say, only the old name comes so pat — for God 
made use of you to save no one knows how many lives. 
A few minutes more, and my Lady Maude and Fifine 
would have been lost. We saw the flames light up the 
Painted corridor before you had well got her ladyship out 
of the house. Then through that strange mistake the 
Marquis would most certainly have been burnt to death if 
you had not come in time to save him. And for every- 
body's sake the alarm came not a moment too soon. It 
was a good^ thought of my Lady Olive to fly to the alarm- 
bell. It was heard for miles, they say." 

" I cannot imagine how it was that the smell of burning 
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and the smoke did not arouse any one on that side of the 
house. I was so far from the fire, in the east wing, though 
I suppose it was stealing along in that direction on the 
ground-floor. My room, I know, was unburnt more than 
an hour after the family were roused." 

" People do sleep sound in smoke, Fve heard say; it 
stupefies them. And now it seems one of the maids going 
up to bed said to another maid what a queer smell there 
was in the house. And the great gawpus — it was that 
stupid Molly with the goggle-eyes — she said it was the 
smell of death not gone out of the house. It was the 
smell of death with a vengeance, or would have been but 
for you giving the alarm. And they say another thing. 
Jones, one of the under-footmen, is courting Patty Withers, 
one of the laundrymaids. Jones and Patty, it seems, were 
taking their walks abroad between eight and nine o'clock 
in the old kitchen-garden that is close to the drying- 
ground, and from one part of it can be seen the window 
of Mr. Drew's room. Now, they both declare they saw a 
light in that room — a candle being moved all about, up 
and down, as if somebody were looking for something. It 
wasn't to say dark out of doors, but you know it was a 
very gloomy evening. I was getting Jem's supper about 
that very time, and I know I had to light a candle, because 
I couldn't see what I was doing. The servants all vow and 
declare they never went near that room after sundown, and 
Mr. Drew says Jones and Patty must have been mistaken ; 
but they both stick to it, for both saw it and spoke of it. 
And Jones made answer to Patty, who spoke first, * I 
wonder what old Drew is mouching after at this time on a 
Sunday evening } ' Patty says she is ready to swear before 
judge and jury that those were Jones's exact words. So 
somebody was there with a light, it's clear ; the question is, 
who was it .? " 

" It does not much matter, Rebecca, who it was, for the 
mishief is done. Of course it was the result of accident 
or carelessness — no one can suppose it to be the work of 
an incendiary." 

" ' The least said, soonest mended,' I suppose," replied 
Rebecca, compressing her lips into their most enigmatical 
expression. " But we all do hate Drew so much that we 
should none of us be sorry to see him come to grief. We 
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ail remember the ill tarn he did joa and the sweet ladj 
that's gone ; and one way or another he has made enemies 
right and lefL Tve alwavs said he would be foond out 
some day.'' 

** Jones 1 that was the name of the young fellow whom 
Lady Olive asked to accompany us when we were gomg 
up to the roof after that poor old woman ? " 

** Yes, and he refused, more, he vows»for Pat^s sake than 
his own. No one knew but he where you two were gone ; 
and when time went on and vou did not come down, and 
we could see the hre breaking out in the attics and gather- 
ing strength every moment, he gave the alarm. There was 
plenty of consternation then, I can tell you. Half-a- 
dozen people tried to go up after you, but in vain. Where 
the fire had not reached the smoke was so thick no one 
could breathe, and you should have heard the groan that 
went through the crowd when the last man came out from 
the Queen's Tower, and said they could get no further. 
Then some one cried, 'Sure, they'll take to the battle- 
ments ! ' But we looked and looked, and could see 
nothing of you, till at last some one spied you up be- 
hind a great stack of chimneys above the kitchens. 
Then up comes Mr. Duckett clearing the way for the 
fire-escape, and the fireman he soon had Lady Olive safe, 
as you know. But my lady cried out, * Let me go ; I 
can g^\ down quite well by myself,* and she made the man 
loose her and go back for you, and somehow he got hold 
of you, and dragged you to the escape. I'm sure it was 
a providence you didn't both topple down together ; but 
those brigade men are wonderful strong. And then you 
were carried here, and that's all about it ; only my Lady 
Olive wouldn't go to bed nor be attended to till you were 
settled as comfortably as could be. Then she went oflf 
into a sort of swoon, and we just got her away to the 
Gate-chamber, and there she is now. I promised her I 
would go and tell her when you awoke. Now I'll change 
the rags again, and leave you for a few minutes. You've 
talked quite enough, and perhaps a little too much ; but 
for all the doctors say about keeping quiet, I know there's 
nothing like relieving your mind. Now, go you to sleep, 
that's a good gentleman 1 " And Mrs. Flowers went away 
before I could think of any message to send to Lady Olive. 
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Whether I had talked too much, or whether I had re- 
ceived more serious injury than at first was supposed, or 
whether the excitement of the last fortnight culminating 
in the fire had been too much for my constitution, I do 
not know ; but I certainly became very ill before that night 
closed in, and for many more nights, and for days my life 
trembled in the balance. I remember but little about it. 
They told me afterwards that I was restless, and that I 
rambled and talked incoherently, but that I was never 
violently delirious. I only know I seemed to live my 
whole life over and over again, till I felt as if it were of 
some one else, not of myself, that I so strangely dreamed. 
Now I was in Clarges Street with Mary Hyde, and I was 
telling my love and pleading my suit when Charlie stepped 
in, and, showing me the wedding-ring on her finger, 
angrily upbraided me with my conduct towards his wife / 
And then I was in Norfolk Street, trying vainly to write 
an article for which dozens of printers' boys were waiting, 
all shouting at me and grinning like young imps. And 
again I was in the train, travelling southwards, and the 
journey was interminable, and the train went through 
tunnels mile's and miles in length, and across gloomy 
pools of stagnant water, and it seemed as if we must, go 
on for ever and for ever. And then I stood again by my 
mother's dying bed, and then once more I was in the 
thick of the fire ; and then it was my London life, and 
the fire, and the rector's funeral sermon, and Cravens- 
haugh, and the Gate-house all jumbled up together. And 
everybody I knew, and everybody I had ever known, Mr. 
Gibson, and Martin, and Margery included, came to my 
bedside, and talked to me in a language I could not un- 
derstand. 

I awoke at last from a deep sleep, which I suppose was 
the crisis of my illness, to find that I was still in bed in 
the room I recollected so well, and my sister Maude, and 
a woman I had never seen before, were sitting by me. 
They would not let me speak, but Maude gave me some 
food, and I went off to sleep again, feeling, indeed, so 
weak that the caution to be silent was almost superfluous. 
But from that hour I mended fast, and in two or three 
days I was strong enough to talk at intervals. Maude was 
very pale, but she did not seem actually ill ; and Re- 
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becca, who came in after, assured me that all was going 
on well. 

At length one afternoon Lord Felixstowe came to see 
me. 

"How do, old fellow?" he cried, grasping my poor 
right hand so tightly that I could scarcely repress a shriek 
of pain. Of course he was instantly reproved by the nurse. 
** What a brute I am ! " he exclaimed, full of contrition. 
" I declare I forgot all about your maimed hands. I do 
hope I have not hurt you very much, Hugh } " 

" It will soon pass off, only I am so stupidly weak, you 
see." 

" You may well be weak considering all you have gone 
through. They would not let me come to see you before, 
and I confess I am in a sick room not much better than 
a bull in a china-shop ; and yet I have had some ex- 
perience lately." 

" How is the Marquis ? " 

"Getting better. That is to say, he can manage to 
make himself understood, though he does not speak 
plainly, and I greatly fear the right side will be always to 
some extent paralysed. That was an awful night for him, 
Hugh." 

" Indeed it was. Has he been able to give any parti- 
culars .^ " 

" Yes ; he has told us all about it. You know he was 
not very well on that Sunday evening; he complained, 
if you recollect, of an unconquerable drowsiness. After 
he went to his room he became, however, restless; 
he says he felt at once nervous and lethargic, and 
after a little while, being quite unable to sleep, and 
being extremely restless, he rose from his bed and 
paced both bed-room and dressing-room, till at length, 
feeling a strange, overpowering sensation of illness, he 
flung himself — he half thinks he fell — on the sofa, where 
afterwards you discovered him. He knew at once what 
had befallen him ; he was quite aware that he had had 
what is called a ' stroke ;* his senses never seem to have 
deserted him, but to his horror he found himself both 
speechless and incapable of motion. He thinks he sus- 
pected the existence of the fire long before the alarm-bell 
rung out, but he is quite certain that he comprehended all 
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the danger before the household was astir. He heard me 
dash into the adjoining room, calling loudly to him to 
arise, and he tried, but in vain, to speak some reply. I, 
seeing the empty bed and the disordered bed-clothes, 
rushed to the conclusion that he had been aroused 
among the first, and had gone to superintend affairs. 
One of the servants even thought he had seen him 
below. But for you, Hugh, he must certainly have 
perished. It is too terrible to think of what would have 
been his fate had not you thought of entering the dressing- 
room. And, Hugh, he is fully sensible of all he owes you; 
he is overpowered with gratitude when he thinks of his 
wonderful escape, and he entreated me to tell you how 
deeply he feels your goodness, how entirely he appreciates 
your conduct through that awful night. He says he never 
can repay you, he never can atone for the past ; living or 
dying, he must remain your debtor. He is greatly 
changed. As I look at his pale, shrunken features, and 
listen to his imperfectly articulated words, I can scarcely 
believe that it is indeed my own proud, stern, haughty 
father, whom I have always rather feared than loved." 

" I did nothing that any one else with only tommon 
Christian charity would not have done ; I would have 
saved the lowest servant in the house just as readily. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that it fell to me to do what I 
did ; it was Providence, not chance, that led me to be un- 
easy at his non-appearance, that directed me to look 
into the inner room, and there was no particular risk in 
so doing." 

**Ah! but there was. We had all agreed not to go 
again into those rooms in the west wing; the very thought 
of the fiery gulf beneath makes one sick even now. Had 
not the flooring and the timbers been very substantial, 
the fire would have spread upwards much faster than it 
did. My father says that when you came to him the air 
all around seemed to be in a state of incipient incan- 
descence." 

I knew that. I remembered how I had trembled lest 
the weight of the sofa and its helpless burden should be 
more than the half-charred boards would bear ; and how 
great was the relief when I and my charge were fairly out 
of danger. 

1 c 
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** How is Lady Olive ? " was my next speech. 

" She is well, but greatly shaken, as you may suppose ; 
she is very much unnerved, and seems — or else it is fanqr 
— unhappy. I think she has been extremely anxioas 
about you. She says that she was the means of yoar 
risking your life in that vain attempt to save her po<Mr 
old nurse ; that through her you sustained the most 
grievous injury." 

** Why does she not come to see me ? " 

" She has been with you continually during your delirium; 
when you were at the worst, she scarcely left you- Indeed, 
her whole time seemed to be passed either at your bed- 
side, or with her father. You know they have made a 
bedroom for the Marquis downstairs ? " 

** Yes; I think Rebecca told me so; but Lady Olive has 
not been here since I became quite sensible. That was 
almost a week ago." 

" I will tell her that you wish to see her, and I have no 
doubt she will pay you a visit to-morrow. You will not be 
permitted to receive another guest to-day; they made a 
great favour of letting me in. And now I must go back ta 
my father. Can I take any message ? " 

** Only my respects, and I am delighted to hear he is 
improving." 

** You will come and see him as soon as the doctor will 
allow ?" 

" Certainly, if he wishes it." 

The next day I was so much better that my nurse let me 
get up for a few hours, and about noon Maude came in to 
ask me if I could see Olive, without too much fatigue. I 
replied that a visit from her would do me all the good in 
the world, and accordingly in half an hour she came. She 
looked thinner I thought, and she was evidently worn and 
wearied ; I discovered afterwards that between attendance 
on her father and myself she had given herself little rest ; 
nor had she allowed herself time recover from her own in- 
juries, which were by no means slight, before she defied 
poor Dumbleton, and refused to be treated any longer as 
an invalid. 

She was pale as she entered, but when our eyes met, 
a lovely vivid carnation dyed her cheeks, and her dark 
eyes swam in tears. With those long dewy lashes, that 
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downcast gaze, that timid shy air, she was inexpressibly 
charming; and when she took my maimed hand in her 
own, and pressed it softly, the tears fell like rain. 

** What a baby I am ! " she said presently ; " I suppose 
what they say is true ; I am really unnerved, and not so 
strong as I used to be." 

" It would be strange if you were, dear Olive ; you 
have gone through so much. You have had nothing but 
shocks and trouble since they telegraphed to you to leave 
London." 

She made no answer, but a smile shone through the 
mist of quiet weeping, and she still held my hand, though 
so gently that I could scarcely feel the slightest pressure. 

" What should I have done had you died, Hugh } " she 
said presently. " How could I have borne it ? Oh ! I 
have reproached myself for leading you into such awful 
peril. Shall I ever, ever forget that half-hour on the bat- 
tlements ? " 

** We were very near to death then," I replied. " No, if 
we live to be a hundred we can never forget it ; indeed, I 
do not wish to forget it." 

" I wish you would forget the foolish things I said," she 
whispered, the colour rushing all over her face and neck,, 
and tinging even her white, slender fingers. "Believe 
me, I should never have said them had I not thought that 
both you and I had done with this world* I felt that we 
were standing together before God, and He — He knows 
the secrets of all hearts. Ah, Hugh, what must you have 
thought of me since ? " 

" I have thought nothing of you that was not reveren- 
tial and tender. There has been no one thought of you 
in my mind that you, could you have discerned it, would 
have wished away. Olive,, we seem strangely to belong 
to each other, but " 

"But what?" 

She spoke with something of her old impetuosity, and 
for a moment raised her beautiful eyes, only to let them 
fall again, after that one swift glance of startled pride 
and tenderest affection. 

" But greatly, truly as I appreciate your goodness, your 
condescension, do not fear lest I should presume upon 
it. One may prize a precious jewel, though one may never 

2 c 2 
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wear it. I do not forget that you are Lady Olive Walton — 
nobly bom, nobly descended, * the daughter of a hundred 
earls ; * while I am a son of the people, and have nq blue 
blood in my veins." 

** You are as nobly bom as I," she exclaimed eagerly. 
** I boast only of certain fortuitous advantages, such as pedi- 
gree, rank, title, and such things. You are far nobler 
than I ; you are worthy of being your father's son, and 
our dear mother taught me to revere his memory. Hugh, 
I do think she was happier after that terrible esclandre two 
years ago last Christmas-eve. She was relieved from the " 
burden of concealment, from the miserable, never-ending 
dread of discover}^ She spoke freely to me then ; she 
told me the whole story ; it was such a comfort to her to 
talk about her trouble. I suppose she was not altogether 
blameless, poor dear ; but how great was her temptation, 
and what a child she was when she sealed the contract, 
and how bitterly she repented the wrong she had done. 
But my father was infinitely — oh ! a thousand times more 
to blame than she ; he acknowledges it now. Oh ! Hugh, 
he is so subdued, so softened ; he bitterly repents the 
past both as regards you and your mother. It will be 
your own fault if there be any further estrangement 
between you ; we may be all one family now if you choose. 
I know you have much to forgive ; even my childish, vul- 
gar folly needs forgiveness ; but I think you are too noble 
to cherish resentment, to be implacable, to keep up the 
feud. Besides, she would have wished us all to be 
friends ; she, if she can behold us now, would not have 
us estranged. She would bid you forgive ; she would 
implore you to be reconciled." 

** If the Marquis indeed wishes that we should be 
friends, I shall make no difficulty. I only regret that re- 
conciliation comes too late to benefit her^ 

** But not too late for her to rejoice with us. Who shall 
say that it is not her gentle spirit that influences us, that 
breathes around us the sweet atmosphere of peace and 
reconcilement ? Only never say that you are less noble 
than we." 

**The world will say so, dear Olive, whatever be your 
dictum. But, Olive, may I speak very plainly to you.'*" 

"As plainly as you like. I can always bear the truth; 
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better the roughest truth than the most silken false- 
hood." 

** Then I will say what has been in my mind since I 
have been able to think clearly and to retrace the past. I 
know you love me, and I know the worth of love such as 
yours ; but, Olive, I will not wrong you by pretending 
that I can give it back to you measure for measure. You 
know that I loved Mary Hyde ; it gives me a pang even 
now to speak her name, though God knows I have given 
her up as entirely — ay, far more entirely — than if the 
grave had already closed over her ; for I count her as my 
friend's wife. Death could never have parted us so effec- 
tually as has this engagement between her and my friend 
— my truest, my earliest friend, whom I would rather die 
than wrong, ^ut, Olive, she has taken from me all the 
love I had to give — that is, all such love as you would 
care to accept. I do love you, very tenderly, very grate- 
fully, but I dare not offer you such a heart as mine, 
emptied of all its youth and freshness." 

" I do not think it is emptied of its youth and freshness," 
she answered, with another rush of colour. " You think 
so now, but time mercifully heals such wounds, and abates 
the pain, till gradually suffering ceases. And if the same 
feelings do not return, others take their place, not perhaps, 
so ardent, so impassioned, so ecstatically blissful, but 
deeper and fuller, more satisfying, mgre abiding." 

"The Marquis would have just cause to be offended 
did I dare to lift my eyes to his eldest daughter. Besides, 
Olive, you are rich, and I — what have I to offer } " 

** I think these are questions it does not become me to 
discuss," she said, gently and half sadly. " Only, Hugh, 
forget what I said that morning, and let us be friends." 

But afterwards, as I lay restless and musing, I began to 
wonder whether it might not be well that I should marry 
Lady Olive, if she would accept me, and if the Marquis 
did not disapprove. She loved me, and I could make her 
happy. I could love her with a calm, quiet, steady affec- 
tion, such as would perhaps stand the test of time bet- 
ter than the romantic passion, which I tried hard to 
think of as dead and buried. It would be a relief, I told 
myself, to stand pledged to another woman — such a 
woman, too, as Olive. As an engaged or married man^ I 
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should more fully recognise the impossibility of any return 
to past emotions. And I felt that I could be happy with 
Olive — or at least content, if not absolutely happy. " And 
how few are truly happy ! " I soliloquised, as I lay awake 
that night. " Why should I expect, more than aaiother, 
to have the desire of my heart ? The best, or what I 
esteem the best, is ^vithholden — given to another; *but 
that which is infinitely good and sweet is within my 
grasp. Shall I refuse it ? For OHve*s sake I oug^t ndt 
to refuse it." 

Several days afterwards I was strong enough to leave mi^ 
chamber ; and, as I heard the Marquis was eager to see 
me, I went at once to pay him a visit. How greatly he 
was changed ! As I looked at the pallid features and the 
shrunken form, as I listened to the thick, feeble utterances, 
I could hardly credit the evidence of my own senses. 
Was this suffering, helpless, humble man really the proud, 
hard-hearted Marquis whom I had dreaded in my boyish 
days, and whom I fear I had almost hated for the last 
three years or more ? The softening process which had 
commenced in his wife's last illness was now completed. 
Sickness, weakness, and misfortune had at last bowed his 
haughty spirit to the dust. God had laid His hand on 
him, he said, and the pride of years melted away like snow 
in summer. As I grew stronger, he liked to have me near 
him. I sometimes thought Lord Felixstowe might have 
been jealous, had he not the sweetest and most generous 
of tempers. And at length, when I felt so entirely con- 
valescent that I began to talk of returning to tow-n, and 
resuming my literary work, the Marquis besought me to 
remain yet longer. 

*' For," he said, " I cannot part with you, Hugh, unless 
you consent to be as my son — unless you permit me to 
stand to you in the relationship of a father, I shall never 
feel that I am forgiven by you, or by your sweet mother, 
whom I so cruelly wronged — whom I so heartlessly tor- 
tured, even to the death. I honour you that you would 
not take the money which was the price of her happiness, 
and of your own inalienable rights ; but now, surely you 
cannot hesitate ? Nay ! if you are still obdurate, that 
which has been a noble self-respect will become mean 
pride. Remember, Hugh, it is now the first wish of my 
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•heart that you take your proper position as my wife's eldest 
son, and the step-son of the Marquis of Dovercourt; 
Maude and Felixstowe are your brother and sister ; let us 
all, late though it be, — -let us all be one family. As for 
Olive, I wish you could care for Olive ; you would suit 
each other exactly, and I am sure she likes you. Then, 
indeed, we should be bound to each other by strong and 
mutual ties; then I should be satisfied, and I should believe 
that my repentance was not unavailing, that my tardy, im- 
perfect reparation was accepted." 

"Would you, indeed, accept me as Lady Olive's suitor .^" 
I "asked with a strange tremor at my heart. 

He looked up eagerly. 

"You do care for Olive } You ask me for her ?" 

" Yes ; if she will consent ; if she will not think — if she 
will not deem such love as mine unworthy." 

"You have my fullest consent to ask my daughter Olive 
to become your wife, Hugh Vassall," said the Marquis in 
clearer tones than any in which he had spoken since his 
seizure. " I do not think you will be refused ; -tell her 
you come with her father's sanction, her father's blessing, 
and best wishes for your happiness and hers." 

And I told her that evening — a glorious June evening 
towards the end of the month of roses — I told her what 
the Marquis had said, as we walked under her own ances- 
tral trees, with the blackened ruins of her own ancestral 
home before our eyes. I told her that if she could be 
satisfied with siMh love as I had to give, I would take her 
for my wife before any other woman in the worid ; that I 
would be to her a true and loving* husband, that I would 
devote myself to her happiness, and that I should deem 
myself honoured indeed if she would consent to bear my 
name. 

I need scarcely say we returned to the house betrothed 
lovers. The Marquis gave us" his blessing, and Lord 
Eelixstowe declared that it was the only bit of good fortune 
that had turned up at Dovercourt for more than two years. 
The wedding was to be as soon as the mourning for my 
mother permitted ; for the Marquis said his days were 
numbered, and he must see us married before he died. 

I told myself that I was quite content — more than con- 
tent— ^quietly, soberly, yet completely happy ! I wrote at 
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once to Charles Craven, informing him of my engagement 
He and Mary were to be married in about six weeks. 
Olive and I must wait for at least six months. She and 
Maude were to be brides on the same day. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

I YIELD TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 



Charlie answered my letter almost by return of post. " I 
am delighted beyond measure, my dear fellow 1" he wrote ; 
" it only needed the news of your own felicitous engage- 
ment to render Mary and myself perfectly happy. I could 
not help feeling as if somehow you had been left out in 
the cold. Whether it was your silence, or whether it was 
something that Captain Hyde one day said, I do not 
know ; but I had a stupid, uneasy sort of notion that you 
did not approve of my intended marriage, and the convic- 
tion, groundless as it was, was just the one shadow that 
fell across my sunshine. I sincerely congratulate you, and 
I must say I congratulate Lady Olive. I, the friend of 
your youth, your Damon, your David, your fidus AchateSy 
may be pardoned if I hold that the daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Dovercourt has been and is a decidedly fortunate 
young woman. For / know your worth, old boy ! No- 
body knows you, not even the dear Machioness herself 
knew you, as I and the beloved mater Know you. How 
pleased the mater will be, for she looks upon you as a 
second son, Hugh. Isn^t she a blessed old soul } Not 
even falling in love has cured my life-long passion for my 
mother — my sweet, good, noble-minded, incomparable 
mother. If all the mothers in this terrestrial sphere were 
like mine, what of excellence and progress would not re- 
sult } In fact, the millennium would at once set in ; the 
women might usher in the millennium if they liked : don't 
you think so, Hugh ? I am so properly glad on all sides 
that you are engaged to be married, for I have found since 
I became a quasi-^Qn^dict myself that bachelors and 
married men are almost distinct species. The same thing, 
I suppose, may be affirmed of matrons and spinsters ; itt- 
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deed, with them I should imagine the differences are more 
strongly marked. So I rejoice that we shall still continue 
to sympathise with each other, and to enter into each 
other's delights and cares, and hopes and fears, as in the 
jolly old Stoketon and Heidelberg and Cambridge days. 
Next to my own Mary, I admire your Olive as the flower 
and the gem of womankind. I have long perceived 
her noble qualities, which even a faulty education could 
not long suppress ; and what is more — I am sure you will 
pardon me, Hugh, for the ingenuous confession — I long 
since discovered her penchant for yourself. I perceived 
that, so far as Ijer ladyship was concerned, you had only 
to * go in and win.' And most emphatically I applauded 
her good taste and excellent discrimination; my only 
anxiety was as to the verdict which might naturally be 
expected from * the powers that be.* And lo ! the powers 
are propitious, and it is all smooth sailing for you." Then 
followed a long and warm laudation on my supposed 
heroism on the night of the fire. Charlie had read all 
about it in the public papers, which, happily for my own 
peace of mind, I had not seen, though I knew the reports 
were sadly exaggerated, and I was credited with all sorts 
of feats of daring, with a marvellous bravery, and with 
the most miraculous hairbreadth escapes from red-hot 
gulfs, and falling beams, and suites of rooms, all stifling 
smoke, and lurid, smouldering flame, and my name and 
Lady Olive's were extensively coupled throughout the 
kingdom. Charles wound up by saying : " Mary desires 
to be most kindly remembered. I shall have the sweetest, 
fairest, loveliest wife in Christendom ; you will have the 
queenliest, most beautiful bride, and one of the most 
nobly born. Both are equally good, and pure, and true. 
I think, Hugh, God has been very good to us twain in 
giving to us such perfect creatures, and in granting to us 
our hearts' desires. May His blessing be ever with us and 
ours ; it is a great thing to be trusted with a woman's 
happiness." 

Those words haunted me : " It is a great thing to be 
entrusted with a woman's happiness ! " And again I 
asked myself, as in the balmy July twilight I walked alone 
beneath the stately elms and limes that had overshadowed 
many a stroll of my boyhood, had I done wisely and well 
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in a^kin^ Lady Olive Walton to be mr wife r Had I acacd 
in thiri matter according to the staindaid of a. C&urisaaan 
man ? — for that, after all, was the chief thin^ lo be con- 
kidered. Had I done that which was reallj iiest for OJtive, 
iind, what was equally important, had I done tlmt wiiich 
waH beMt for myself ? For that a man should seek for him- 
iit^lf, in matrimony, the very best, and do that wliich for 
hiniHtUf appears to be the very best, there is in mj mind 
no matter of doubt ; and I do not believe in those plan- 
Mible but dangerous doctrines which teach self-sacrifice in 
the niatter of marriage. There are few greater wrongs 
thither man or woman can commit than a marriage of 
expediency, gratitude, honour, or, indeed, any marriage 
which is not founded on the very strongest and deepest 
mutual affection. 

But even as 1 admitted this to myself, I recollected that 
the one woman whom 1 had chosen from all others in the 
wi»rKl, to endow with a life-long devotion, was withheld 
from me, as it would seem, by a special interposition of Pro- 
vidence. She was my friend's betrothed, soon to be his 
wife, and it was obviously my duty to learn to think of her 
only as associated with him to whom her faith was plighted. 
She could never make the happiness of my home. My 
Hummer days and winter nights could never be gladdened 
by the warmth and light of her sweet, gracious presence. 
All the dreams in which I once indulged had faded quite 
awiiv, the romance of my youth was over, and I had only 
to forget as speedily as possible the fond hopes that were 
fated never to be fultilled. 

Of course 1 was obliged to give up Mary Hyde — I had 
4K> choice in the matter. 1 had had my chance — the best 
chance in the world. Alas ! and in my foolishly-exagge- 
rated prudence 1 had let it slij). And I had no right even 
to grudge to another the treasure which, by an act of my 
<>Nvn folly» 1 had failed to appropriate. I could only 
mournfully yet patiently resign that which I certainly was 
»iot worthy to possess. But having perforce yielded up 
my sweet first love, was it well to put another in her place, 
wlu> yet could never» na:^r be to me what she had been? 
And was 1 not» perhaps* making a blunder which my whole 
aftei-lifetin\e might be unable to retrieve } Men do make 
iatal blunders so often in this most important matter of 
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getting wiedded — blunders which are the cause of other 
errors that mar or render incomplete the whole of their 
career ; and I think at the age at which I then was they 
are more liable so to err than at a later period. 

So r reasoned with myself as I walked up and down 
under the leafy, fragrant limes, and I told myself that 
since I could not secure my own 'happiness, I surely 
should not be to bliame in making, as far as in me lay, the 
happiness of another, whose fate, humanly speaking, had 
so strangely fallen into my hands. I knew that Olive 
loved me as I had loved Mary, with a deep, passionate, 
tender, and undyiiig love ; and though I could not give 
her measure for measure, yet I could devote to her all that 
yet remained, all, in short, that I should ever be able to 
place at the disposal of any woman. And after her invo- 
luntary confession, when, as we both supposed, we were 
standing on the brink of that eternal world where there is 
no more marrying nor giving in marriage, I surely could do 
no less than respond to her affection as fully as I could. 
I comprehended how her woman's pride must have been 
hurt, how her lofty spirit must have been humbled when 
afterwards she and I met, and she remembered how 
she had disclosed the secret which a maiden guards 
above all others. I knew how she must have suffered, 
believing that she had compromised her dignity, how her 
sense of delicacy must have been wounded whenever she 
recalled the avowal into which she had been betrayed ; 
and I knew, too, how great was the relief, how intense the 
joy which she experienced when I spoke those words 
which niade her my own. Without any undue vanity I 
perceived how entirely I was loved,— a very pleasing fact, 
you will say, for any man to discover, but, perhaps, as I 
think, more pleasant than salutary. As a rule, it is, 1 feel 
assured, best that women, even married women, should, 
to a certain extent, be reticent in their demonstrations of 
affection. If a woman be wise, she will not be too lavish 
of her loving words, nor too prodigal of those favours 
which it is her sweet prerogative to dispense and our 
happy privilege to receive. I am not advocating the 
coquette's policy, neither would I counsel any woman, 
either wife or affianced maiden, to treat her lover to an 
exemplification of the poet's often-quoted line — ^"uncer- 
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tain, coy, and hard to please." I would only say that too 
many sweets are apt to cloy, too many dainties calculated 
to take the edge off a wholesome appetite ; that which we 
have some little difficulty in obtaining, we men, wayward 
creatures that we are, prize the most. Alas I I fear even 
the best of us have much to answer for. How often we 
handle our fine gold as if it were little better than gilded 
dross; how frequently we fail to appraise at its full 
value the precious treasure committed to our keeping, 
till it has vanished from our sight, and our arms are 
emptied. 

Soon afterwards I went up to town, and " the family" at 
the same time resumed their residence in Belgrave Square, 
though the season was almost at an end. The Marquis 
had rallied, and he was anxious to be near his London 
physician, who gave strong hopes of at least a partial re- 
covery. On the evening of their arrival I was alone with 
him, and I was preparing to take my leave for my old 
quarters in Norfolk Street, when he bade me, if I could, 
remain a little longer. 

** As much longer as you like, my lord," I replied ; " I 
am in no hurry ; no one is expecting me." 

"There are just a few things I wish to say to you, 
Vassall ; there is one thing I have been wishing to say 
for days past ; it concerns the money which was settled 
upon you at your mother's second marriage. For more 
than three years you have not touched your own lawful 
income." 

** Can you blame me, my lord ? " 

" For what has been I do not, cannot blame you ; nay, 
in my heart I secretly applauded you, while openly I con- 
temned you. At the same time that I denounced your 
conduct as insufferable impertinence, I yet felt constrained 
to admit to myself that in your position I should have 
taken precisely the same line of action." 

" I am glad that your lordship is really convinced that I 
was actuated by no ignoble motive." 

** I could never have imagined your motives to be other- 
wise than most noble, though I confess I hated you all the 
more for your self-respect and your determination not to 
receive favours from the hand of one who had wrought you 
so much evil. Not that the moneys you repudiated ever 
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were favours ; they were, and are, indeed, only your just 
and lawful right ; still, I can quite understand with what 
repugnance you viewed any benefit accruing from such a 
source. But I wish to speak of the present and of the 
future. You will wound me sorely, you will cut me to the 
quick, if now you refuse to resume what is your own. 
Circumstances alter cases, and what was once noble will 
be, if now persevered in, rather the reverse. But I will 
not scold where I ought only to entreat ; and I do entreat 
you, Hugh Vassall, to forget all the wrongs I have done 
you, — to forget, if it may be, what I know must be harder 
still, — the harsh and cruel policy which I pursued towards 
her whose memory is hallowed to us both. I would give 
all I possess, Hugh, could I undo that which is done, 
could I retrace my steps, could I restore that which is lost 
for evermore. Alas ! that past I never can retrieve ! My 
insufferable pride, my wicked, haughty self-will blinded 
me so effectually that my mental vision could no longer 
discern the false from the true. I was a self-worshipper! 
Can there be a more degrading, demoralising form of 
idolatry.^ Is it to be wondered at that, so deluded, 
imagining one*s self to be wise, supremely wise, supremely 
powerful, one becomes a fool "^ Now, what doyou say ? " 

" I wish to do what is right. I believe I can earn my 
own living honourably. I have to some extent proved my 
powers; but " 

" But you will not continue to depend upon your own 
exertions," interrupted the Marquis, eagerly. ** Indeed, 
you must not, neither must you depend upon your wife. 
Olive, you know, has a goodly fortune of her own, of 
which even I cannot deprive her — it was her mother's 
settlement." 

" I sincerely wish Olive were not so rich. It is the one 
drawback." 

" I dare say, as time goes on, you will be reconciled to 
the fact. There is nothing like accepting the inevitable 
with a good grace. But of course there will be the usual 
settlements, and you may place every sixpence at your 
wife's own disposal, if that will be any comfort to you." 

" It will be an unspeakable comfort ; indeed, I will not 
be married on any other terms. Olive must have full and 
eif tire control over her own property." 
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** Well, you must settle it between you, and Merriton 
will do what is necessary. You had better see about it at 
once, those lawyers take months sometimes to tie up a 
woman's fortune. I shall never forget my first marriage 
with Lady Olivia Rutland ; the lawyers, and the milliners, 
and the whole crew of them kept us waiting till I had lost 
all patience. Still, as regards your own income, you have 
given me no decided answer." 

** I will talk to Olive about it ; I will be ruled by her." 

"That is well. Only do not delay. I want to have 
everything settled. By the bye, are you not going to 
Craven's wedding ? " 

"I think not. I have asked Craven to excuse me; 
wedding festivities are scarcely in keeping with our late 
solemn experiences. Both Olive and Maude are obliged 
to decline being present, and I should not care to %o 
alone." 

** No, no ! And it would not do so soon after your dear 
mother's funeral, even though Craven be your old friend. 
But do not defer your own marriage longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. I may have another attack, and I want 
to see you and Olive wedded." 

When I spoke to Olive concerning my own matters, she 
said, " My dear Hugh, it seems to me that you have now 
no alternative. My father accepts you, not only as his 
son-in-law, but also as his step- son; he is even anxious 
that the world should know and acknowledge the relations 
between you and us. To your dear mother he cannot make 
atonement ; he is, therefore, naturally most eager to make 
all amends to you. He is no longer your enemy, but 
your staunch friend ; his heart is wonderfully drawn towards 
you. You will pain him to the last degree, you will dis- 
appoint him most bitterly if you do not resume your 
allowance — your income, I should say. Besides, there is 
nothing to prevent your doing so ; you no longer sacrifice 
honour or even proper pride, and you are bound as a 
Christian not to give evidence of an implacable and un- 
forgiving spirit. Hugh ! my dear, I know it will cost you 
something to take back this money, which yet is lawfully 
your own ; but / shall be disappointed if you do not 
make the sacrifice." 

" Olive, I am afraid very few people would believe that 
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it could be a sacriiice to accept/" 1,200 per annum, to say 
nothing of the /"J, 000 that must have accumulated since I 
began to work in earnest. The world would never com^ 
prehend my scruples." 

" I do not see what the world, which I suppose means 

* society,' has to do with it I To our own conscience, and 
to our God only do we stand or fall. For myself, having 
God on my side, I care nothing for the world's dictum. It 
is right that you should appropriate this money ; I feel 
convinced of that, Hugh. On all accounts it is right. 
And I am certain that dear mamma, if she sees us all now, 
and knows what has transpired, would say at once, 

* Hesitate no longer, my son I take to yourself that without 
which I had never been Marchioness of Dovercourt. Let 
the reconciliation for which I yearned and for which I 
prayed be complete ; let not all that I suffered be in vain.' 
But do not think for one moment that I wish you to 
abandon your literary career ; I shall be so proud of yo\3oc 
successes, Hugh; your fame will be mine; I shall wear 
your laurels, dear^ for I know that you will win them." 

** And about our marriage, dear Olive } The Marquis 
is anxious that it should not be delayed." 

" It cannot be this year, can it ? You, as well as I, 
must wish all outward respect to be paid to our dear 
mother's memory ; we must honour her in all ways. And 
then, I should not like to be married in the dead winter, 
neither would Maude, and we have set our minds upon 
having but one wedding-day between us. It could not be 
before April or May, Hugh, and I should like it to be in 
June ; June is my favourite month. Maude declares she 
'will not have it till theny though Lord Edward is rather 
cross at being put off so long." 

Soon afterwards I had a long and serious interview with 
Mr. Merriton, and late in July I entered into the full pdsses- 
sioo of my long-untouched income. But I resolved that 
I would never lead an idle life, and so I at once returned 
to myiiiterary labours, which I soon found were none the 
worseEjEqrynot being carried on under compulsion or pres- 
sure ofanytowJ.i I had rooms now in Mount Street, that 
I might be nearerl my friends in Belgrave Square. 

" I never in my life congratulated any one more 
heartily," said Mr. Merriton, when he had taken my in- 
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structions about the settlements. ^ I alnrs feih sore tiha: 
Lady Olive Walton was the woman for too, tiKxzgti bow ii 
was ever to come about was more than I could dirme in 
the then unpromising state of afdaiis. As to manrinr 
one's first love, not one in five hundred erer does thai, 
and a gfx>d thing too. I am right thankful that I am not 
the husband of my own earliest flame. I saw ber the 
other day ; we had not met for at least fire-and-twenir 
years. And— oh, laws ! as the women cir out when they 
cannot express their surprise. There she was, tall and 
thin, like a ]>>mbardy poplar ! I hate tbin women, with 
perceptible cheek bones, skinny necks and bands, and 
shrimping waists. And didn't she clack 1: Oh, dear, what 
a tongue she had, and she fancied she could talk, that 
is, converse; there was no getting in a word edge- 
ways. She was all angles outside and in, I should 
nay, by the opinions she professed, and the very pm- 
nonci sentiments to which she gave utterance. She 
read German, of course, and plunged into German meta- 
physics almost before we had finished shaking hands. 
She talked Hegel and Kant, and discoursed Carlyle and 
Emerson, and her black silk sRirts swept round her as she 
passed from one room to another. I have detested the 
rustle of silks ever since. And while she magged her 
philosophies, and went into theology and geology, and 
electro-biology, and ever)- other ology that could be 
pressed into the conversation, I looked at her, and won- 
dered what glamour she could have cast over me in the 
foolish days of my youth. And didn't I thank my stars 
that I didn't marry Anastasia Clarris ! Though once, you 
know, I was fool enough to think my life was blighted, 
and all that, because I couldn't get her. Oh ! what a 
crowning mercy that I couldnU. Mrs. Merriton never knew 
what there had been between Anastasia and myself; it 
doesn't do to tell one's wife about one's early loves. There 
are very few women who have so much sense that they 
never get jealous, and the smaller-minded they are the 
more they are given to an exacting, captious, petty j^lousy. 
Nevertheless, when Anastasia was gone, I went and kissed 
my old woman, and felt in my heart of hearts that she was 
a hundred times better, and sweeter, and dearer than that 
long-legged, bony, sharp-featured philosopher in petti- 
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coats could never have been to me. I don't envy her hus- 
band." 

" She is married, then } " 

** Yes ; that is to say she has got a man legally belong- 
ing to her, and she has, I believe, half-a-dozen lawful 
children. But she ignores her husband, and keeps her off- 
spring out of sight. She is that most disgusting anomaly, 
an unwomanly woman. I have no doubt she goes in for 
every one of women's so-called rights, and I am certain 
she snubs her unlucky husband in private. Well, no 
matter, since I have escaped her ! How glad I am that I 
* was crossed in love ' when I was two-and-twenty ! " 

** I wonder if that is the experience of most people ? " 

"Depend upon it, it is, though you don't often hear 
of it. It is only upon occasion that people speak of 
their premieres amours. They are either too silly, and 
one is ashamed, or else they are too sad, and it is 
a pain to revert to them. It is rather amusing, but Mrs. 
Merriton saw her first love about five years ago, and, 
being of a franker disposition than myself, she told me all 
about it. She was at Liverpool, and crossing the Mersey 
in one of the regular ferry-steamers, when she espied a fat 
— very fat, vulgar-looking man, with a very fat, vulgar- 
looking wife, and somehow the face of this man seemed to 
her strangely familiar. She looked, and he looked, and 
they kept staring at each other rather rudely, I am afraid, 
till the gentleman asked abruptly, "Are you not Miss 
Osborne, as was ? ' My wife admitted that she had been a 
Miss Osborne once upon a time, but so long ago that she 
had almost forgotten it. Then said the fat man, * I am 
Edwin Phillips ! ' Mrs. Merriton's name, you know, is 
Emma; so it had been a sentimental sort of business, 
going in for poetry unlimited, sonnets to the moon, and all 
that sort of thing. Edwin and Emma ! — there is an old- 
fashioned ballad, if you remember, about two silly young 
people who answered to those names. Miss Emma lived 
in a cottage with her aged mother, who, no doubt, was an 
illiterate, vixenish beldame, and, like the heroine of 
another popular ballad, her face was her fortune. Edwin 
seems to have belonged to the squirearchy at least, and 
naturally his father and his sister objected to his marrying 
a pretty, but uneducated peasant girl. The youth, being 
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denied the sight of his fair charmer, was insane enough to 
ramble up and down Stanemoor, pouring out his soul by 
moonlight on freezing winter nights. Now Stanemoor is 
one of the coldest places in Great Britain. Even in the 
dog-days the wind is unpleasantly cool there. As a natural 
consequence, Edwin took cold, got acute bronchitis, or 
something of the kind, and died. The story says he died 
of love — such trash ! Then — no, before he died, just as he 
was in ariictdo mortis — Enmia went to see him, and coming 
home she heard his death-knell, and she died without more 
ado ! It was thought a very pretty and touching ballad 
once ; but all such stuff hurts foolish young people, and 
makes them believe in m)thical ideals and exaggerated 
fancies. People don't write such twaddle now ; the world 
is certainly improved. Heroines in novels don't die of 
broken hearts now." 

" No ! they murder their husbands and step-sons, or 
anybody else who is in their way. They set fire to houses, 
they commit forgeries, and marry horsebreakers. The 
Emma and Angelina school was intensely foolish, but it 
was not vicious. It might be weak, and wishy-washy, 
and unreal, of course ; but I prefer it to the sensational 
romance of our own day." 

" One needn't go in for unlimited murder and bigamy ; 
there's plenty of good stuff going ; whereas in the Edwin 
and Emma period we had no choice ; we were obliged to 
go in for sentiment and ghosts, and secret passages, and 
bandit chiefs, or relinquish fiction altogether. Give me 
Sir Walter Scott and Jane and Anna Maria Porter ! But all 
this is sadly discursive. Well, Mrs. Merriton had a long 
talk with the once-adored Edwin, and wondered how she 
had ever tolerated so common-place and ill-bred an indi- 
vidual. Even his flashy toilet offended her taste ; and his 
loud voice, and large, fat hands, and mutton-chop whiskers 
completed the disillusion. She rejoiced to think she was 
not Mrs. Edwin Phillips ! " 

*' And what is the moral I am to deduce from all this ?" 

**To shun sentimental melg-ncholy and mawkishness, 
and to take the good the gods provide with a thankful 
heart. First-loves are too often unworthy of the name, 
they are only fancies, which time and growth of wisdom 
dispel. I don't believe in * falling in love !' I fell in love 
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with Anastasia when I was nineteen ; my friends ought to 
have put me in a lunatic asylum ! A man should look out 
for a woman who will be riot only his housekeeper and the 
mother of his children, but his companion through life ; 
for one whose nature harmonises with his own, who will, 
in short, be to him all a wife should be, a second self, in 
whom he can repose all confidence, and whose discretion, 
and judgment, and temper he can trust in all emergencies. 
I tell my wife everything I of course I do not mean any 
clients' affairs ; but if I pick a rose in the garden, or buy a 
new pair of gloves, I tell her. I have not a secret in the 
world from her, and I think there is no woman so good as 
she is ; and yet I never fell in love with her, nor she with 
me. We met, we suited, we each deliberated a little ; cir- 
cumstances pointed to our union, and, like sensible people, 
we got married. But I never said a word about Anastasia, 
and she never told me anything about Edwin ; we were 
bpth practical young people." 

" But you said a moment ago that you had no secret 
from your wife, and yet you tell me that you conceal from 
her an episode of your life, which is certainly of some im- 
portance." 

''That had to do with my antecedent career, and that 
was just what prudence bade me withhold. Never make a 
woman jealous if you can help it ; she will plague your 
life put of you, and worry herself into an atrophy besides ; 
and women are such idiots, they are jealous upon the 
smallest provocation ; they can't help it, poor souls, it is 
one of the infirmities of the weaker sex, and we must have 
patience, and be merciful to them. And the long and the 
short of it is that a common-sense marriage is much more 
likely to be productive of true happiness and lasting com- 
fort than those silly boy-and-girl attachments which are 
founded upon fancy, sentiment, and certain supposed 
attractions, which are in themselves evanescent, and which 
quickly cease to charm, even if they survive the rub and 
friction of all those cares and perplexities which the married 
state involves. Yours is a marriage of common sense, and 
I doubt not it will be a most satisfactory one." 

Now, much that Mr. Merriton had said was true enough 
no doubt, . but a great deal of it I could not endorse. 
-Whenever Mr. Merriton waxed loquacious, I could only 
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partially agree with him. He was a sensible man, but he 
prided himself upon his practical view of things, and upon 
the large measure of worldly wisdom which he possessed. 

After our conversation, I lunched with Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Merriton. Mrs. Merriton — I knew now that her 
name was ** Emma," though I had never heard her called 
anything but ** Ma," and **my dear" — was stouter, and, as 
it seemed to me, shorter than ever ; also she looked more 
stolid than ever, and she wore a black moire-antique dress, 
in which the dumpy little woman looked her dumpiest. 
She was kind and courteous as of old, and had no more to 
say for herself than that sort of matron generally has. I 
thought I should not like her to be Mrs. Vassall, even 
though I were sixty years of age, and every bit of the 
romance of life dead and buried and forgotten. Still, if 
Mr. Merriton were contented, what were her passivities 
and inanities to me ? and — and — well ! Lady Olive would 
be always conversible, and high-bred, and she would never 
remind me of a Suffolk dumpling. 

Lavinia ate more slowly than ever, and when my host 
and hostess good-naturedly drank my health and that of 
my affianced bride in a bumper of champagne. Miss 
Merriton sat bold upright, glowering at me, her sparkling 
wine untouched. I supposed for an instant that she had 
become a disciple of Father Mathew, and refrained from 
principle ; but soon afterwards I saw her take up her large 
tazza-glass, and dispose of its contents with evident appro- 
bation. I wondered whether, if I had proposed to Lavinia 
Merriton, she would have accepted me ! 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

BEFORE THE WEDDING. 



In July Charlie and Mary were married, and Olive and I 
conjointly sent the bride a costly and elegant wedding 
present. And the summer passed slowly away, and the 
autumn came, and we went to Trouville, and afterwards to 
Brighton, and returned to Belgrave Square, when the 
winter had finally set in. And, in the meantime, Dover- 
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court was being rebuilt. We never discovered the origin 
of the fire, though there was no manner of doubt but that 
it occurred either in the steward's room, or in its close 
proximity. Mr. Drew steadfastly denied having visited his 
own room that Sunday evening, but the testimony of 
several persons went far to prove, though it could not fully 
establish, his falsehood. And from that epoch poor Mrs. 
Drew pined away, and grew strange and nervous, and was 
obviously wretched, as if the weight of some unhappy 
secret were a burden on her mind. Many people thought 
she was going deranged. I thought, and Olive and Lord 
Felixstowe thought likewise, that she knew something, 
which was a continual dread and horror to her, and that 
the constant pressure upon her brain injured her constitu- 
tion, which had never been radically sound. 

One thing we thought singularly suspicious — the Marquis 
had been desiring to audit Mr. Drew's accounts ever since 
his sudden return to Dovercourt on that memorable 
Christmas-eve, and he had always been put off, now on 
one specious pretext and now on another. Now the 
books were burnt, and not only the books, but all the 
bills and memoranda pertaining to the business. There 
never could be any satisfactory settlement of Mr. Drew's 
accounts, and all that could be done was to accept his own 
schedule, which he made up, as he lamented, necessarily 
from, memory. The sum total found the Marquis of 
Dovercourt a debtor to Mr. Drew. My lord drew a cheque 
immediately and paid the sum, — which, however, was not 
a large one, only about a hundred and forty pounds, — and 
so dismissed the affair. But the steward had lost his 
master's confidence, and when shortly afterwards he re- 
signed office on the plea of his wife's health requiring a 
more bracing climate, his resignation was graciously 
accepted. 

And the winter waned and the spring came, with its 
buds and gleams of golden sunshine. The workmen were 
urged on in order that the central portion and the west 
wing of the Castle might be ready for habitation in June, 
for both Olive and Maude wished to be married from 
Dovercourt, and the twenty-fourth was fixed for the double 
wedding-day. 

I think it was in April, or it might be early in May. I 
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had been dining with Mr. Grey, of Wimbledon, and I 
came home late to Mount Street to find several visiting 
cards upon my sitting-room table. There were three — 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Craven and " Miss Milner." I 
know not which of those three bits of pasteboard gave me 
the greatest disquietude ; I was only thankful not to find 
Phoebe established in my lounging chair, and nursing my 
Persian cat. She had not turned up now for many months, 
and the last I heard of her she was delightfully settled in 
the family of a ** merchant,'* who treated her very kindly, 
and made her "quite one of themselves." I had not 
heard from her lately, and now, as usual, I supposed', she 
and her employers had come to issue, and she was once 
more in search of a situation. I always dreaded Phoebe 
when she was in the position of a lady at large. 

Which would come first, I wondered, as I Sat over my 
breakfast and the morning papers next d«iy, my foster 
sister or Mr. and Mrs. Craven ? I was soon informed, for 
the Cravens came before orthodox visiting hours, and 
before I had time to feel really nervous or confused Mary 
was before me, leaning on heY husband's arm. Charlie 
was in the best of spirits, and I quickly perceived that he 
had not the remotest idea of there ever having been more 
than a mere acquaintance between his wife and his old 
friend. I had shrunk from seeing Mary and Charles 
together, yet now I was able to receive her quite calmly, 
and to take her hand without tremor, very much, I think, 
because she on her side was so completely unembarrassed 
and quietly natural in her manner. Still that manner was 
cold and almost proud, and she spoke to me as if I had 
been little more than a stranger. And then I remembered 
that she did not know, and must never know, that I had 
cared for her in the least, and that she still supposed, and 
must ever suppose, that she had made a most humiliating 
mistake, and deceived herself as regarded my feelings 
towards her. And I knew now all that I had so uncon- 
sciously implied before we parted in Clarges Street, and 
she knew it too, and could never forget it. I was, there- 
fore, in her sight that miserable thing — a male flirt, every- 
body's lover, a man who lavished his smiles and apparent 
regards on any girl who was sufficiently vain or inex- 
perienced to attach to them the smallest value. She 
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imagined that I had trifled with her; she could do no 
less ; and what woman ever thoroughly forgives so cruel 
and heartless an injury ? I saw that she resented my 
supposed baseness, — for that such conduct in a man is 
baseness I distinctly declare, — and that she would only 
tolerate me as her husband's friend. ** So much the 
better," I thought after they were gone ; ** so much the 
safer for me at least." 

The cold formality of Mary's manner was really most 
salutary, for it drove away the vision of girlish sweetness 
and arch playfulness which had haunted me for full three 
yeard ; and in its place stood a fair, stately young matron, 
meeting my gaze with clear, serene, and frank eyes, and 
an air of gentle dignity which charmingly became her. 
Mary Hyde and Mrs. Charles Craven seemed scarcely to 
be the same person, and yet — and yet my traitor heart 
told me that the less frequently we met the better. It was 
not well that my pulses should be thus stirred at sight of 
another man's wife ; it was not well that the light touch of 
a woman's fingers, and those fingers not those of my own 
betrothed bride, and the sound of a voice which was not 
Olive Walton's, should send the blood coursing through 
my veins, even while I bore myself with an indifference 
thiat might have imposed upon the most skilful dis- 
criminator. 

Charlie was too much delighted to meet me again to 
observe the frigid courtesy of his wife's demeanour. He 
was full of congratulations, too, and could scarcely speak 
of anything else than his own happy marriage and my own 
impending nuptials. ** Two more fortunate men never 
drew breath, my dear Hugh," he said, as his gaze turned 
from Mary's lovely face to mine, which was all aglow, as 
he, doubtless, believed with enthusiasm, like his own. 
"What my Mary is. you partly know. I only wonder you 
did not step in, and exemplify the proverb, or at least try 
to exemplify it, of ^ first come, first served ! ' However, I 
am glad you did not make the attempt. I should not have 
liked you for a rival, I can tell you ! But Lady Olive is 
just the bride for you. You will be the handsomest young 
couple in the kingdom, and I am sure one of the happiest. 
What a charming quartette we shall be — you and I, and 
the two young wives ! Mary being the elder matron — we 
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have been married neariy ten months — will be able to 
counsel your Olive, while Olive, from her larger experi- 
ences, will guide my wife in matters of etiquette. Where 
are you going to live ? " 

** We have taken a house at Prince's Gate ; but it will 
not be ready for us till late in the autumn. We are going 
abroad, of course, but not in the usual direction. Lady 
Olive has a fancy for Norway and Sweden, so we are 
going to visit the Fiords, and, if possible, to behold the 
unsetting sun. Then we go to Germany, and through 
the Tyrol to Venice, and so on to Rome, if time permit ; 
but we mean to spend our Christmas at Dovercourt. After 
all our absence will be shorter than yours." 

**Yes, we have been away an unconscionable time, 
I must confess. The beloved mater was beginning to 
despair of our return, and she really wrote us quite a 
lecture on the evils of absenteeism, and threatened insub- 
ordination on the part of the Cravenshaugh tenantry. We 
got the letter at Trieste six weeks ago. But it was all this 
lady's fault ; nothing would serve her but seeing Greece, 
and going up the Nile. So, instead of turning our faces 
homewards last October, after we had done Switzerland 
and Northern Italy quite en regie, we started for Athens 
and Constantinople. Then, when we had done the Pyra- 
mids, and Luxor, and Karnak, and Philae, and all the rest 
of those places, — I must say it was most delightful, — we 
thought we might as well join a party who were going to 
Jerusalem ; and we went ! You know one seldom has 
more than one wedding tour in one's lifetime ! " 

** It was all Charles's doing, our going to Palestine," 
put in Mary ; ** I never thought of proposing such a 
thing ! " 

**You know very well you were wild for Sinai, and 
Bethlehem, and the Holy City ! And being so far on 
our way, it did seem a pity not to go, especially as some 
very nice people, whom we had travelled with before, 
would accompany us." 

" And did Jerusalem satisfy you ? They say people are 
either filled with an intense satisfaction, or miserably 
disappointed, in visits to the Holy Land." 

** We were of the former class, I assure you ; not that 
we cared for any of the places shown ; they may or may 
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not be what they profess to be, and some of them are 
clearly vile impositions. But nothing could change the 
country itself. There were the very mountains, and lakes, 
and plains upon which our dear Lord looked. He must 
have beheld the same wavy outline of hills, the same 
features of landscape, and His feet must have pressed 
the very ways which to-day are trodden by the busy tra- 
veller of the nineteenth century. I cannot tell how one 
feels in ascending the Mount of Olives, or in lingering 
in Gethsemane, or in going down to Jericho, or in sailing 
on the Lake of Genessaret. You must be there yourself 
to know how it feels ; and then you cannot talk about 
it ; it is too sacred ! I shall never regret that we went to 
Palestine.*' 

It was much later in the day when Phoebe arrived, and 
I felt so much out of sorts that I thought more than once 
of going out and leaving word that I had an engagement, 
which indeed was the truth, as I had promised to dine as 
usual in Belgrave Square. That poor Phoebe was going 
to give me trouble I never doubted. 

She came in, looking bright and blooming, and prettier 
than ever. She was very gaily dressed, and she was, as 
usual, a flutter of frills and ribbons ; but her blue eyes 
were sparkling with pleasure, a lovely pink flush was on 
her dimpled cheeks, and the happiest smiles were playing 
about her little rosebud of a mouth. Certainly, for mere 
prettiness, there were few belles of the season who could 
eclipse bonnie Phoebe Milner. I saw at once that she had 
something of consequence to impart; indeed, she told 
me as much before we had been three minutes together, 
only I insisted upon her taking some dinner before we 
commenced a conversation on any subject. 

** And do you always dine at seven, Hugh ? And how 
nice everything is ! When I have a house of my own I 
shall have everything so proper and genteel, and in good 
taste. I shall have dinner-napkins every day ; Mrs. Sim- 
cox only has them on Sundays and company-days — I call 
that mean, I do ! " 

** Better not have them at all," I replied, seeing that 
she waited for some comment. ** But Phoebe, is there any 
chance of your having a house of your own ? " 
. She blushed very becomingly, and smiled. ** Some- 
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thing far more than a chance, Hugh ! It is as much a 
downright certainty as anything can be in this perishable 
world, as the clergyman beautifully said last Sunday. I 
am engaged to be married 1 *' 

** I am delighted to hear it, Phoebe/' I answered ; " I 
only hope you have a fair prospect of real happiness ; " 
for I felt rather dubious as to Phoebe's judgment in the 
matter of an eligible lover. 

** Everybody says I am a most fortunate girl ! He is 
the very nicest young fellow I ever saw. There's no mis- 
take about his business habits and his steadiness, Mr. 
Simcox says ; and yet he's as genteel as if he had no con- 
nection ^ith trade ! Mrs. Simcox is as pleased as can 
be, and I'm to be married from their house, and Lucy and 
Annie are to be my bridesmaids. And Mrs. Simcox gives 
the breakfast, of course, and Mr. Simcox will give me my 
wedding-dress, and he did say my bonnet ; but, of course, 
I can't be married in a bonnet, can I ? I shall have a 
veil and wreath 1 I shall want a bonnet, or, at least, a 
hat, to go away in, though, sha'n't I .'^ I wonder whether 
he would give me a pretty stylish hat, with a •handsome 
feather in it ? I hope you won't object, Hugh ? " 

" Object to Mr. Simcox giving you a hat ? No, cer- 
tainly not. Or, if you like it, I will give you one myself. 
Lady Olive will buy one for me at her own milliner's." 

" Oh, that would be best. I should so like to say I had 
my hat from a Court milliner. But I didn't quite mean 
that, I hoped you would not object to my Alfred Thomas 
— my husband that is to be." 

** If he is a respectable and worthy young man you may 
be sure I shall not object. And if your friends the Sim- 
coxes really approve, I should hope it is all right. They 
are not the sort of people to encourage a foolish, unsuit- 
able match, I should say." 

For I had heard a good deal about Phoebe's employers, 
the Simcoxes, and I had made certain inquiries concerning 
them when Phoebe was about to become their children's 
governess. And it seemed that they were very respectable, 
well-to-do, business people, not above their station, and 
likely to be useful to Phoebe if only she would consent to 
be taught a little common sense. 

Phoebe at once went off into rhapsodies, and assured me 
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that Alfred Thomas was all that could be desired. He was 
five-and-twenty, remarkably handsome — everybody said so, 
very clever too. He had learned Latin , and French when 
he was at school, and he played hymn-tunes most sweetly- 
He was strictly religious, always went to church twice on 
Sundays, and once had taught in a Sunday-school, only it 
did not agree with his health. And the people where he 
had lodged for the last three years said he was the best 
lodger they had ever had, paid up quite regular and liberal, 
kept good hours, never as much as hinted at a latch-key, 
had never been known to be the worse for liquor, only 
smoked in moderation, and had the sweetest, evenest 
temper in the world. 

I ventured to inquire what trade or profession this 
paragon followed, and also whether he was in a position to 
support a wife. The replies were perfectly satisfactory. 
Mr. Alfred Thomas Webster was a traveller, and Mr. Sim- 
cox said he would be sure to get on ; he shouldn't wonder 
if he was soon taken into the firm as junior partner, and 
his income was ample for prudent people to marry upon. 

** A traveller ? What is called a commercial traveller, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yes ; it is quite genteel, is it not ? So much better 
than a mere shopkeeper ! But Hugh, are commercial men 
considered to be gentlemen — real gentlemen, you know." 

" They would not be accounted gentlemen in some 
circles ; but in their own sphere they will pass muster very 
well, I dare say." And then I gave Phoebe a little lecture, 
which made her pout for half a minute, for I still feared 
whether she might not sacrifice her happiness at the shrine 
of that false deity yclept " gentility." But, as I afterwards 
discovered for myself, Alfred Thomas Webster was a really 
respectable and sensible young man, and quite contented 
to be the most energetic and punctual " commercial " on 
the road. He was well-principled, had more than average 
business talent, was perfectly steady and truly kind-hearted, 
was in receipt of a very fair and increasing salary, and was 
furnishing a very pretty little semi-detached cottage or 
villa at Homsey ; and, to crown all, he^ was very much in 
love with his pretty pink-cheeked fiancee. 

Olive was very kind, concerning Phoebe ; she helped me 
choose some dresses and ribbons, and other finery for Ker 
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trousseau ; and she presented Phoebe with a splendid silk 
dress, and with a little really good jewellery, and Phoebe 
was in a seventh heaven of gratitude and bliss. Finally 
she-was married with all due honours ; and Olive and I 
went to the wedding, to the extreme delight of the Sim- 
coxes, especially of Mrs. Simcox, who could now boast of 
entertaining a real " my lady," and to the unbounded satis- 
faction of Phoebe, who felt somehow as if she were con- 
nected with the whole family of Dovercourt. 

And in less than a week after Phoebe's wedding Olive and 
Maude went down to Dovercourt ; a few days more, and 
Lady Olive Walton would be Lady Olive Vassall. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

AN EVENING AT WIMBLEDON. 

The days of my bachelorhood drew near their close. It 
was the 22nd of June ; the next day I was going down to 
Dovercourt, and on the next I was to be married. I had 
promised to dine with Mr. Grey at Wimbledon, but it was 
not with any particular sense of an anticipated pleasure 
that I went wearily to dress after having been busy about 
town the whole morning giving orders, and seeing trades- 
men, and settling accounts. 1 was tired and listless, and 
though I always enjoyed an evening at the Greys' — and they 
had been very kind to me in the dark days when friends were 
few — I felt now that I would rather dream away in soli- 
tude the last evening I should spend in Mount Street than 
go out to the most delightful of dinner parties. Never- 
theless, I had promised Mr. Grey, and I had received a 
little note from Mrs. Grey, telling me that she had a bed 
at my disposal, and that some very nice people were 
coming — literary people and " old friends of Christo- 
pher's," and I must be sure not to disappoint them. 

Suddenly I remembered that at my last visit to Wimble- 
don I had promised Mrs. Grey to bring out to her at the 
next opportunity a rare book of old Border ballads which 
I possessed, and which Mr. Gibson had given me as some- 
thing to be prized and treasured. Most of my belongings 
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were packed up for removal to my own house ; my books 
I had carefully packed with my own hands, but this book 
of ballads I could not remember to have seen, and it was 
so quaint in appearance and so curiously bound in an- 
tique vellum that I could not possibly have handled it 
unnoticed. It was certainly not in any of the cases already 
filled. 

At last I recollected having had the book one morning- 
in my bed-room, and I thought I must have put it away in 
the old chest in which long ago I used to keep my trea- 
sures — an elaborately carved chest of some rare wood, 
almost as dark as ebony, and curiously inlaid. When the 
Wrays and I came south this coffer came with us, and 
afterwards I was told that it was mine, and that it had 
belonged to my mother's family. It used to stand in my 
chamber at the Gate-house ; then I had it in my rooms at 
Cambridge, and afterwards it lived with me in my London 
home. It was locked up now, and ready for transportation 
to Prince's Gate. 

I easily found the key and opened the chest, and one of 
the first things I turned over was the missing volume. 
Something suddenly possessed me to look in one of the 
drawers, for there were two deep, well-like depositories, 
and one of them was what is called a secret drawer,, 
because it went with a spring, which any person without 
much exercise of ingenuity might have easily discovered. 
Of course I knew all about it, though now I very rarely 
touched it; indeed, the chest itself being cumbersome, 
the lock out of order, and the lid heavy and difficult to 
raise, was but little used ; it was, in fact, a receptacle for 
things I very seldom wanted. 

** I wonder what is in the drawer } " I said to myself, as 
I manipulated the creaking spring. " How hard it goes ! 
I do believe it has not been touched since — since when ? 
Well, the last time I repiember stowing an3rthing away 
here was before I left for Heidelberg. Here goes ! now 
for a boy's treasures ! " 

There was not much — nothing that could be of any use 
to anybody : a lot of old Greek exercises, an old Stoketon. 
examination-paper, a poetical effusion of Charlie's in 
halting hexameters, half-a-dozen lead pencils, and, of 
course, a brojcen pocket-knife and a tangle of string. And 
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one thing more — something I had utterly forgotten, some- 
thing I would just as soon never have seen again. 

It was an arrow, small and light, and just a little bent. 
In one moment I forgot all about my dinner engagement, 
all about my life abroad, all about everything. I only saw 
the green archery-ground at Dovercourt, the great targets 
glistening in the sun, and the rhododendrons and kalmias 
in full bloom, and near them a small, graceful figure, with 
daric, floating hair, and proud eyes, and a general flutter of 
white drapery. I only heard a low, clear, mocking laugh, 
and a silvery voice uttering, half in scorn, half in defiance, 
^* So you really imagine yourself to be a gentleman .? " 

I scarcely know why, but the sight of that arrow moved 
me. greatly. The beautiful, stately Olive, whom I was to 
wed the day after to-morrow, seemed to fade from me, 
and in her stead was the haughty, scornful girl who had 
given to my bo3rish heart as keen a pain as it ever knew. 
I know not how long I stood with the pretty toy-arrow in 
my hand, thinking of the day when I had picked it up and 
carried it off" with anger and vengeance at my heart. I 
recollected now. I put it away out of sight in this drawer, 
which was a safe place, and not likely to be disturbed, 
resolving to keep it till my opportunity should arrive, till 
I might give it back to Lady Olive, whom I hated, and 
repay her childish scorn and mockery with interest. And 
I had said to myself, stupid lad that I was, ** My turn 
may come ! " 

And it had come, but in no wise as I had expected it. 
The mists of childhood had cleared away, and Olive and 
I grew to be first companions and then dear friends. And 
now she was more to me than any other woman in 
the world, for in less than eight-and-forty hours she would 
be my bride, and she and I would have exchanged the 
most solemn vows that man and woman can take in the 
presence of their God. I tried to think that Mary was 
nothing to me now. I told myself again and again that 
she must be nothing ; for was she not a married woman, 
my friend's wife, and I almost Lady Olive's husband? 
And yet I dreaded meeting her on my wedding-day, and 
I hoped something might yet happen to hinder her being 
of the bridal party. The Marquis, anxious to invite my 
friends, had asked everybody with whom I had been at 
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all intimate, and, as a matter of course, the Cravens- 
haugh people. Charlie, in his. blissful ignorance, had 
eagerly responded, and Mary !— why should Mary care ? 
Olive knew nothing of the invitation till it had been 
accepted; but I am not sure that, had it been in her 
power, she would have tried to prevent it. Why should 
not Mrs. Charles Craven come to the wedding of her 
friends, the Ladies Walton } 

And there I stood while the minutes fleeted by, thinking 
of old days, living, as it were, my whole life over again, 
and ever and anon saying to myself, half unconsciously, 
** I wish I were not going to be married the day after to- 
morrow.*' 

I lost so much time that I had to hurry over dressing, 
and I was sadly behindhand when at last I reached Wim- 
bledon'. The " literary people " were Lancelot Digby the 
poet, and Cyril Denham the celebrated novelist, and 
their wives. Also, several journalists of repute, and two 
lady writers well-known to fame: And the celebrated 
artist Huntley Holme was there, and so was an historian 
who has since then made a noise in the world, and the 
famous sculptor Joseph Westmoreland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grey were asked to the wedding, but they had declined. 
It was rather too grand for them, they aflSrmed ; and if I 
would not take it as an unkindness, they would prefer to 
see us first, as married people, in our own house at Ken- 
sington Gore. 

We spent a pleasant evening, and the guests left early ; 
soon after eleven I was alone with my host and hostess. 
** Come out into the garden," said Mrs. Grey, after the 
last carriage had left the gate; "it is the most lovely 
night, and we shall sleep all the better for a little cool air 
before we go to our rooms." 

It was, indeed, a most lovely night ; Mrs. Grey*s house 
was an the border of the common, and we could see a 
wide expanse of sky, and a dim stretch of open country. 
Far away to the north-west was that peculiar radiance 
which shows that the sun has not gone very far below the 
horizon, the stars shone with a faint yet steady lustre, and 
a large mellow half-moon was sinking behind the large 
trees 'near at hand. The lime-trees were again in flower, 
and the soft,. .Midsummer-night air was full of their deli- 
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cious fragrance. The turf was dry and dewless, scarcely 
a breath stirred the rich foliage all around, and as we grew 
accustomed to the dim light, we could see roses, red and 
white, in the beds above the lawn, and pyramids of white 
clustering bells and starr}* blooms ; and mingled with the 
perfume of the roses and of the lime blossoms were 
odours of elderbuds, mignonette, and eglantine, and a 
faint scent wafted from some distant hay-field. 

Mrs. Grey was leaning on a stone vase filled with gera- 
niums and heliotrope ; I could see her face in the starlight, 
or moonlight, or twilight, or whatever light it might be 
that showed us the solemn beauty of that fair Jmie night 
Hers was a sweet face, not exactly pretty, and certainly not 
at all handsome, but sweet, and good, and pure, the sort 
of face you would like to look at under almost any circum- 
stances, and a face, too, that under almost any circum- 
stances you would find comfort in, and that you could and 
must trust under every condition. The editor of Christen- 
iiom was a happy man in his wife ; it needed but a slight 
acquaintance with him to perceive how richly blessed he 
was in all home relations. And Ermengarde Grey was 
not only the most wifely of wives, but the most motherly 
K'^i mothers. She was one of those women who seem bom 
fi>r maternity, and to whom children seem as naturally to 
belong as daisies to the grassy mead. It was the intense 
sympathy of her nature, I suppose, that made me always 
inclined to talk to her. I had said many things to her 
that I could never have said to any woman, except Mrs. 
Craven ; but in this affair of my marriage she was no wiser 
than other people. She knew nothing of my love for 
Mary ; she supposed that Lady Olive was my first and only 
I hi>ice. 

** Krmy, what are you musing about .^" said Mr. Grey 
when he and 1 had made the circuit of the lawn more than 
luu e. ** Are vou composing an epithalamium for our friend 
here ? For sne can make verses, this wife of mine, and 
not bail ones either, only she will have it that she has not 
a Hpark of literary genius. As if I ever should have mar- 
I iiil a woman who was not literary I '* 

" Never mind what I was thinking about," she replied; 
*• I was certainly not thinking in rhyme nor in blank verse 
tijtlier. ilut tell me, do you mean to declare that you 
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married me on the strength of my assumed literary 
gifts ? " 

** I married you, Ermy, because — well, because I could 
not help it. My life was incomplete without you, and an 
imperfect, unfinished life jars a man, and makes him 
restless and weary, and in some sense unfits him for his 
work. I wanted a life to blend with mine, not to add to 
it, but to mingle with it, making one full-orbed, har- 
monious whole. To have real need, and as the years go 
on to feel increasing need of and joy and comfort in each 
other, is the essence of true and happy marriage. If I 
were giving advice to young men, I would say, * Never 
marry a woman, however she may charm you, unless your 
whole nature — physical, mental, and spiritual — has need 
of her.' Should I not be right, Vassall ? " 

** I think you would — I am sure you would," I answered ; 
** but still, how few marriages are the result of such re- 
quirements of body, soul, and intellect! How few men 
ever find the woman who is sufficient for all their needs 1 
How few women ever find the man with whom they entirely 
harmonise ! I am afraid your theory, beautiful and grand 
as it is, would reduce at least half the British population 
to involuntary celibacy." 

" If people's notions of matrimony could be reformed,, 
the world would be reformed," said Mrs. Grey. " Criff" is. 
quite right, only it will never come to pass that the mar- 
ried world shall be one soul as well as one flesh ; or if it. 
do, it will be in the Millennium. But then, you see, Mr. 
Vassall, there are thousands on thousands of people who- 
are as incapable of comprehending that which is best and 
highest in married life as you and I are of appreciating 
the Esquimaux's delicacies of blubber fat and train oiL 
And what may be IlParadiso to you, and to me, and to Criff, 
may be // Purgatorio^ not to say // Inferno, to a multitude." 

" It just comes to this," said the editor, lazily embracing 
his own "little Dame Dumpling," as he called her, because 
she was short and a little inclined to embonpoint^ — "it 
comes just to this: let each man take to himself the 
woman who completes his life. I have got my * better 
half,' thank God, and I hope, Vassall, you will have yours 
the day after to-morrow. From all I hear. Lady Olive is 
a rare creature." 

1 IL 
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" She is ! " I replied emphatically. " And she levies me 
as she will never love any other man, even if we were 
parted for ever now, and if she lived to be a hundred." 

" That is well," said Ermengarde ; ** that is as it shotild 
be ; as God, who ordained marriage, meant it to be. Yon 
ought to be very happy with Lady Olive, Mr. Vassall." 

Happy ? I could have groaned there and then ; I could 
have writhed as if in the pangs of a mortal agony. Con- 
tent I might be presently ; but oh ! not happy I Bnt it 
was too late, too late to draw back ! Was it too late ? 

" My friends," I said, after the silence had lasted 
several minutes, " I will tell you a story, I will put a 
case. I knew a man who loved a woman — an extremely 
common-place and unexceptional case, you will say, since 
every man, at some period or other, loves, or imagines he 
loves, some woman. But- this man, or this boy rather — ^for 
he was little more than a boy, only that he had come to 
maturity early — loved this woman with a passion, an itt- 
tensity beyond his years. He loved, as I think, with all 
the fervour of youth, but with all the might and strength 
of middle-life, and therefore, unlike young men in genial, 
he hid his love even from her on whom it was bestowed, 
for he had no right — he thought he had no right — to ask 
her promise when it might be years before he could offer 
her a home. So honour kept him silent." 

" He was wrong," interrupted Ermengarde. " He made 
a mistake, however, which many men, some of the best of 
men, too, are prone to make, and of which women in- 
stinctively discern the fallacy. If a man who has any 
manhood in him at all loves a woman truly, he is certain, 
sooner or later, to betray himself. We women are not 
very wise, perhaps, but we do know when we are truly 
loved, even when we dare not acknowledge the fact to 
ourselves. We know it, and are inly sure of it. And no 
woman who was good for anything would object to waiting, 
even for years ; she would rather wait for ever than be left 
in blank uncertainty. There are two great wrongs which 
good men constantly do to women — they love them 
silently, they win their affections, and because what social 
law calls prudence bids them not at present avow them- 
selves, they speak no word, they make no aign, not com- 
prehending that the women will deem themselves mis- 
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taken, and writhe under the bitter humiliation of having 
given what was never asked for, never wanted. Or else 
they marry women whom they do not absolutely love, for 
reasons of expediency of various kinds. But I interrupt 
you, Mr. Vassall." 

"This man did the wrong you speak of. He kept 
silence, though I believe he betrayed himself, in spite of a 
very careful watch which he kept on every word and action. 
Months passed on, and he deferred his confession till he 
thought he might with some show of right ask for the 
promise of her hand. But just when he Would have 
spoken, news came that she was betrothed to another — 
that other his best friend. There was no treachery, no 
breach of faith ! The girl believed herself unloved, her 
woman's pride was wounded ; her father, acting as he quite 
believed for the best, urged her to accept one whose whole 
heart was hers, one who was truly noble, truly one of the 
excellent of the earth. She yielded, not without scruples ; . 
but, being persuaded that her first lover — ^if so he could be 
called who had never spoken to her one word of love — ^was 
faithless, or worse than faithless, that he had trifled with 
her, implying what was not a fact, she consented to accept 
as her husband one whose suit her father sanctioned, and 
whom she well knew to be one of the choicest of God's 
creatures." 

" And they married ? " asked Ermengarde, earnestly. 

" Yes, they married, and — they are happy." 

** May they ever remain so ! But the other — the man 
who so prudently or imprudently kept silence — ^what of ' 
him?" 

** He committed the second wrong you speak of. He 
wronged two women. There was one by whom he was 
loved, she was pure and good, and maidenly ; yet in aft 
hour in which death seemed to have banished all mere 
earthly conventionalities, she told him the truth. All sorts 
of influences tended to their union, he proposed and was 
accepted ; he thought he would make her happy, but he 
never loved her as he loved the girl whom he lost ; he 
never felt that he had need of her to complete his life. 
What should he do ? " 

" Is it too late to draw back } " 

" Yes, it k too late." 

2 E 2 
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" Then he must make the best of it. He has placed 
himself in very difficult circumstances ; but God will give 
him strength if he seek it, strength to do his duty ; and in 
duty men often find their happiness when they least expect 
it. Even one's mistakes may be turned into stepping- 
stones to better things." 

I slept ill that night, and I rose betimes, and wandered 
about the grounds. About eight o'clock I encountered 
Mrs. Grey with all her children. They were gathering 
strawberries for papa's breakfast. " Papa" was certainly 
first and foremost with the little ones, as with their mother. 
I helped them pick the fruit, and was rewarded by the 
promise of the very ripest berries " after papa had taken 
what he wanted." It was very clear that no one might 
interfere with the just claims of papa. " But I dare say," 
said Marcia, the eldest girl, ** papa will give you some of 
the very best, for he always does give the best of things 
away. Papa is so very good, you know." 

To which innocently grave proposition I fully as- 
sented. 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Grey, who had seemed 
very thoughtful, in spite of the pranks of her frolicsome 
brood, said to her eldest daughter, " Marcia, take Maude 
and CrifFy to nurse, and tell her I will keep baby a little 
longer. Mr. Vassall, will you walk with me once more 
round the kitchen garden ? I wanted to say just one 
word to you before we sat down to breakfast. Yes, 
Marcia, you had better carry the strawberries; Maude 
shall take papa this beautiful little moss-rose. Mr. Vas- 
sall, if you would not think me impertinent, I should like 
to say something about your friend of whom you were 
speaking last night." 

" I shall be glad to hear anything you have to say, Mrs. 
Grey ; I am quite sure, whatever it may be, it will be in 
the spirit of kindness and of wisdom." 

" Of kindness, certainly ; I cannot vouch for the wisdom. 
You tell me, and of course you speak on full authority, 
that your friend has gone too far to recede. If this be so, 
and I think from what you say it must be so, I would beg 
you to advise him manfully to look his position in the 
face, and by no means to indulge in vain regrets or fond 
dreams on what might have been. He cannot retrieve the 
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past, he cannot undo his first and fatal error of silence ; 
but he may retrieve the mistake which has led him to 
pledge himself to a good and loving woman without being 
able to bestow on her a just equivalent. You see, Mr. 
Vassall, your friend ought to have borne his disappoint- 
ment in silence, and striven to be brave enough to outlive 
it. He would have outlived it in course of time ; indeed, 
I trust he is even now outliving it. If you would rather 
I said no more, tell me.'* 

** I would rather you said all you have it in your heart to 
say. But can such things be utterly outlived ? " 

" I believe they can — I am sure they can, because the 
outliving becomes in certain cases a positive duty, an 
obvious necessity. Your friend, as a Christian man and 
a man of honour, must renounce this attachment, which 
I perceive from what you say is still strong enough to 
cause mischief in several quarters. He must not cherish it." 

" Mrs. Grey, it was chiefly because he had set himself 
to overcome his affections that he resolved to occupy him- 
self with another. It might have been a mistake '* 

**It was, trust me, a terrible mistake. He, your friend, 
had no right to strengthen himself at another's risk and 
cost. He had no right to invite one woman into his 
heart while another still held sway there; it can never 
answer to do even the least evil that good may come. The 
most specious wrong can never prove the poorest substi- 
tute for right. But the past being irrevocable, let it go ; 
let the * dead past bury its dead ! ' Let your friend begin, 
as it were, his life afresh ; let him* give all his thoughts, 
all his hopes, all his fancies even, to the woman he has 
chosen. If he tries to do that which is right, he will 
surely gain the victory. Perhaps he thinks the struggle is 
over, the conflict won ; but from what you tell me I am 
sure that it is not. Also, I am quite sure that if he keep 
a true heart and a clear conscience, seeking to feel as well ' 
as to do what is well-pleasing in the sight of God, in 
whom is his trust and his only strength, then will light 
arise out of the darkness, his heart will be filled with a 
deep peace, he will be content — more than content — 
happy ! I heard my husband saying the other day that 
there is no tiuer wisdom than making the very best of 
what is and what must be, and no greater folly than 
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repining over what cannot and must not be. And I think 
my husband is a wise man, Mr. Vassall." 

I thought so too, and I likewise thought that he had a 
very sensible wife, and that God had greatly blessed him 
in thus making his life so rich, so sweet, so essentially 
complete. Ermengarde was worthy even of the editor of 
Christendom, Presently we went indoors and had break- 
fast, and the little ones fed papa with strawberries and 
shared his eggs, though mamma protested they had 
breakfasted* in the nursery an hour before. And a fat, 
rosy baby sat chuckling and crowing on the editorial knee, 
and tiny fingers pulled the editorial beard, and small hands 
buttered the editorial toast ; in fact, it was a sort of homely 
apotheosis of the editor, the best he could desire. I won- 
dered whether I should ever be as happy as Christopher 
Grey. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

HIGH FESTIVAL AT DOVERCOURT. 

I HAD but a few hours wherein to arrange many little 
matters after I left Wimbledon. The time flew swiftly, 
and at fiv^ o'clock I .found myself — I hardly know how I 
got there — at the Waterloo Station, waiting for the express 
train, which would land me at Dovercourt in rather over 
two hours. Once more the rattle and bustle of the station, 
and the hollow murmur of the great city's ceaseless traflSc, 
— once more the rushing of the full-tide river, the chimes 
of Westminster, the Lollard's Tower, Claph^m Junction, 
with its labyrinth of lines, and one brief glance at Wim- 
bledon, and then the open country. Always that jour- 
ney seemed to involve some great change in my history; 
" going south " had ever been to me a movement of 
importance. 

At one of the stations where the train stopped, — and if 
I recollect aright we only stopped twice during the whole 
jonmey, — the gentleman who had been my fellow-pas- 
senger from Waterloo, and who had been good enough in 
true English fashion to read his evening paper and go to 
asleep afterwards without addressing to me a single word, 
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alighted, and another person of very pronoonced sty^ and 
of loud tone took his place. He talked fast enough, 
making up, I should think, for all the other untalking 
passengers in the train. He gave me the latest news, and 
the last tit-bit of aristocratic scandal, as if he had been a 
man about town ; he discoursed on the splendid hay har- 
vest, and the prospect of com crops, and the newest 
system of drainage, and. the best bneed of Southdowns, as 
if he were a farmer ; he talked on Church Reform, and 
the power of the pulpit, and the prospect of disestablish- 
ment, as if he wore the cloth ; and he spoke of foreign 
politics and Continental court intrigues as if he were an 
accredited ambassador. He condemned the Board of 
Wprks ; he snarled over the speeches of several noted 
M.P-'s ; he pitched into Dean Stanley, Matthew Arnold^ 
Dr. Hook, Mr. Spurgeon, and Charles Dickens with 
charming fluency and impartiality; he talked of a new 
edition of certain classics, of patent taps, of the Gulf 
Stream, and protoplasm ; and I am not sure that he did 
not quote Lord Macaula/s New Zealander, who had a 
taste for ruins. I was grievously weary of him, especially 
as I could perceive that he knew nothing of any of the 
subjects upon which he touched ; a more shallow-pated 
fellow I never encountered, but with a marvellous glibness 
of tongue. At last I listened to him very much as I 
listened to the rattle of the train, and sounds rather than 
sense were all that fell upon my ears. I was roused, how- 
ever, as we neared the junction, where I should leave the 
main line, by hearing something about Dovercourt. 

" There's going to be a grand wedding there to-morrow, 
sir," quoth my loquacious companion — *' a double wed- 
ding. The two daughters of the Marquis of Dovercourt 
are going to be married at the same time and place. The 
youngest, Lady Maude, marries a son of the Duke of 
Tynemouth ; the elder, Lady Olive, marries a Mr. Vassall, 
a son of the second Marchioness by a former marriage. 
A very curious match that ; and I know the rights of it as 
well as anybody." 

I felt mightily inclined to say, "The deuce you do!" 
but I constrained my unruly member, and kept a discreet 
silence. He proceeded — 

" Yes,. I can tell a thing or two about Dovercourt. I 
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know the family." This was said with a studied careless 
matter-of-course air. "The Marquis at onetime could 
not abide this young Vassall ; he hated him like poison, 
and forbade him the house. I suppose he had been saying 
soft things to pretty Lady Olive ; but last year, about this 
time, or perhaps earlier, he went down to take leave of 
his mother, who was supposed to have taken her ticket 
for the land of Canaan. In fact, her ladyship died, and 
the young man stayed on with the family till after the 
funeral. Well, sir, the very Sunday night after they put 
this poor lady in the family vault there was a tremendous 
fire at the Castle. You may have heard of it, sir ? " 

I admitted that I had heard of it. 

" Well, sir, and this young Vassall had the luck to awake 
first and give the alarm. But for him they do say half the 
household would have been burned in their beds. At any 
rate, he carried Lady Maude and her maid through the 
flames, and but for him the Marquis would have been 
roasted alive. He'd had a sort of fit, you see, and could 
not stir, and all his own people had deserted him. In 
cases of fire, and shipwreck, and earthquakes, and such- 
like upsets it's naturally sauve qui pent, you know. Well " — 
and every time he said ** well " he spruced up his hair and 
tried to look benignant—" the young fellow really saved a 
lot of lives, and many valuable papers, and jewels, and 
pictures. He performed prodigies of valour, sir, upon my 
soul he did ! I have had a perfect passion of admiration 
for Mr. Vassall ever since." 

" Do you know him at all ?" 

" Oh, yes, yes ! Of course I know him, though we are 
not exactly intimate. A very nice young fellow — good- 
looking, well-bred, and extremely gentlemanly, though he 
hasn't a drop of blue blood in his veins. But we need not 
mind that, if Lady Olive does not, and, after all, it does 
not matter so much, though I must confess to a tendresse 
for *the sangre azul* myself! However, to cut my story 
short — I shall have to leave you at the junction — the 
Marquis was taken by storm — Lady Olive, Lord Felixstowe, 
everj'body was taken by storm ! Young Vassall was made 
much of, and for his reward he receives to-morrow Lady 
Olive's fair hand and her fine fortune, which I have reason 
to know is im — mense / — though he has a pretty tidy lot of 
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tin of his own, lucky dog ! Well, he deserves his luck as 
well as most men ! But, you see, he would never have 
won his bride if the Castle had not taken fire when he 
happened to be in it." 

**I hope," said I, "Mr. Vassall duly appreciates his 
good fortune." 

" Perhaps he does — few of us do,*' he replied, giving his 
shoulders an excellent imitation Parisian shrug. "I shall 
see how he bears his honours to-morrow." 

"You are a wedding guest, then?" 

" Oh, yes — I am going to the wedding. Ah ! here is the 
junction ! I must wish you good evening, sir. In pleasant 
company the time flies. Ta — ta ! " 

I said nothing, but followed him from the carriage. Our 
train was waiting, and though once more I and my admirer 
were vis-a-vis, there were other persons in the compart- 
ment, and the conversation was not resumed. 

In less than twenty minutes we were at Dovercourt. 
How well I remembered my last arrival there, in the cool, 
fresh dawn of the May morning, over which, in all its 
brightness, there was a creeping shade of Death ! Then 
I had to walk through the lonely lanes and the quiet 
copses to the Castle. Now, I saw Lord Felixstowe, and 
several servants in the Dovercourt livery, on the platform, 
evidently awaiting my arrival. Felixstowe nodded to me 
as the train slackened pace. Two gorgeous footmen 
rushed to the carriage, touched their hats in the most 
obsequious fashion, and took charge of my smaller personal 
belongings. My new acquaintance stared: he would 
have forgotten his own black bag if I had not reminded 
him of it as I was leaving the carriage. He thanked me, 
and stood open-mouthed. Then he heard my brother 
say, " I say, Hug-h, why didn't you come down earlier ? 
Lord Edward arrived by the 2.20 train. I've brought the 
dog-cart. Stacey will see to your heavy luggage — come 
on ! All the world is looking for you at the Castle ! " 

" Here is a gentleman also going to the Castle," I said, 
indicating my late companion, "one of the wedding 
guests." 

" I have not the honour," began Lord Felixstowe, taking 
off his hat, and looking extremely puzzled. " A friend of 
yours, Hugh ? " 
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" Oh, no ! I never saw the gentleman before." 

The gentleman's confusion was evident ; he turned as 
red as a turkey-cock, he spruced his love-locks no Longer, 
but pulled at them ruthlessly ; he essayed again and again 
to make a speech, and failed. At last he stammered out, 
" I beg pardon, a thousand pardons, my lord — ^that is, sir 
— I beg pardon — I am going to the * Dovercourt Arms ' in 
the village." 

** I understood you to say you were invited to the wed- 
ding?" I interrupted. 

** That can't be ! " shouted Felixstowe ; " the guests are 
all assembled. I went over the list myself half an hour 
ago. Only Mr. and Mrs. Thurston are wanting, and they 
cannot be here till the last train. There is some mistake." 

"Yes, my lord— r,a mistake," replied the crestfallen 
stranger — " a mere lapsus ItngtuEy my lord. I shall be at 
the wedding to-morrow morning ; I am especially retained 
to report the — the auspicious occasion, and to give a 
brilliant and detailed account of the festivities in the 
Southam Weekly Journal and the Southchester ChromcleJ* 

" I am not quite sure that newspaper reporters will be 
admitted to the Castle," said Lord Felixstowe, politely. 
'• I wish you a good evening, sir." And we drove away. 
"What has the snob been talking about?" asked my 
brother, as soon as we were in the high road. But the 
whole tenor of my late friend's remarks had so mudi 
annoyed me, that I could not bring myself to revert to 
them ; and with some light answer, I turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel. 

When I look back upon that evening, I feel only un- 
certain and confused. I know that I arrived at the Castle, 
that the flag was flying mast-high, that the restored part of 
the building looked as if it had never been burnt down, 
that guests and servants crowded all the way from the 
great portico to the grand corridor upstairs, whither I 
went to seek my bride, who was ready to receive me in her 
own sitting-room. 

That presently Olive was sobbing in my arms ; that her 
beautiful dark hair was floating on my shoulder ; that she 
was telling me how happy she was, and how earnestly she 
trusted she would make me happy, and that very soon. 
That very soon I dried her tears, and led her down to the 
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great drawing-room, where there were many splendidly- 
dressed people, and a very Babel of tongues. That most 
of these people congratulated me; that Lord Edward con- 
doled with me as a fellow-sufferer, who had to be stared 
at, and joked at, and compelled to deliver a speech, and 
otherwise to be made ridiculous, and that he was in a 
seventh heaven of felicity nevertheless ; that Maude kissed 
me again and again behind the Daturas in the conserva- 
tory, and called me her own dear brother ; that Felixstowe 
poked fun at me and at my fellow-bridegroom : and that 
that the bridesmaids in chorus — such a bevy of high-born, 
lovely girls — told him that "his turn would come some 
day!'' 

That as the evening passed I began to feel as if I were 
somebody else, "assisting*' at the nuptials of Mr. Vassall 
and Lady Olive Walton, as if I were dreaming and knew 
that I should presently awake ; that Charlie came to me 
and wrung my hand, and wished me all happiness and 
Cjod's blessing, and that his congratulations, though 
touched with a certain pain, were more to me than all the 
rest put together ; that I was told that Mary, being over- 
fatigued, had retired early, hoping to sleep off a trouble- 
some headache, and in a happy whisper, that she was not 
quite as well as usual, and would not have been permitted 
to leave home on any less interesting occasion. "But 
your wedding, my dear Hugh," said Charlie in a burst of 
enthusiasm, " I would have come from the uttermost parts 
of the earth to see you married, and so well married, too. 
And my mother will take every care of her. Have you 
seen the mater ? " 

" Yes, I saw her immediately on my arrival. She told 
me you and your wife were already here. What an im- 
mense number of people there seems to be assembled ! " 

" Quite a multitude ! I don*t know half of them. By 
the way, there's that pretty little Lucy Lisle I was so sweet 
upon four years ago. Her little ladyship is engaged to 
Captain Hethersett, they say, and it looks like it. He is 
one of Lord Edward's chums. How dreadfully tired you 
seem 1 " 

" Yes, I am tired. I left too many things to the last, 
and I slept badly last night." 

After these few words with Charlie, I wander away again. 
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but am quickly captured by Maude and Lady Lacy, and 
taken to be introduced to some of the bridesmaids, whom 
I have never met. I have gifts for the bridesmaids, and I 
take that opportunity of presenting them. I ¥ralk about 
the rooms with a cup of tea in my hand, and don't in 
the least know what to do with it. Afterwards Olive and 
I strolled away into the moonlit garden and have a lovers' 
talk, or what is supposed to be such ; for my part, I do 
not recollect a single word of it. Last of all, I am drink- 
ing some wine with a dozen ladies clustered around me, 
all chattering together ; the wine is supposed to be claret, 
but whether it is sourest vin ordinaire or costliest Lafitte 
I am not able to discern ; and then Lord Edward and I 
walked across the park to the rectory, where, in accord- 
ance with the usages of modem propriety, we are billeted 
for the night. And the Duchess runs after Lord Edward 
with a scarf, and entreats him to remember his throat. 

Still dazed and confused, I reach the rectory, and 
listen to a long oration from Mr. Canning without com- 
prehending a sentence of it. I am taken upstairs; the 
housekeeper attends upon me ; I go to bed, feeling that I 
should like to sleep for a fortnight, and I do sleep, but only 
till the clash of the bells wakes me and reminds me that 
it is my wedding morning. 

I breakfast with the rector and Lord Edward, who is 
bashful, but beside himself with happiness. I eat and 
drink mechanically, and without the smallest discrimina- 
tion of flavours, wishing all the while for a bowl of por- 
ridge and buttermilk — and solitude. And my brother-in- 
law elect rallies me on my abstraction and gravity, and the 
rector shakes his head and remarks that holy matrimony is 
a very grave and solemn affair, being the reason, no doubt, 
why he never tried it. 

I go away and dress, and presently Lord Edward says it 
is time to set off, though it is quite an hour too soon. But 
in process of time I find myself in the flower-wreathed 
church porch. The church is full of people and of flowers ; 
and Lord Edward and I march into the vestry, where pre- 
sently we are joined by Felixstowe, who is best man to us 
both ; for the Marquis is well enough to give the brides 
away ; — and by a lot of other men, who are said to be of 
our party . Lord Edward wishes it were all over ! I wish 
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the same thing. " It is getting serious," he says. I admit 
that it is very serious. The Duke, who is a fussy little man, 
makes himself very busy, and is troublesome to the ver- 
gers, and there is quite a buzz and murmur in the crowded 
church. By-and-by the bridesmaids arrive — twenty-four 
lovely patrician girls in " very lovely dresses " — as I am in- 
formed. Then I hear people saying the two brides are 
come ! I look on a sea of faces — there is the organ, there 
is the pew where I used to sit with Martin and Margery, 
there is everything just as it used to be when I came home 
every Sunday from Stoketon. I see the dazzling proces- 
sion advancing up the broad aisle, from which all the free- 
seats have been cleared — the Marquis with slow, faltering 
steps, and a daughter robed in vestal white on each arm. 
He would have it so ; and of course etiquette must bow to 
a Marquis, and not a Marquis to etiquette. Felixstowe 
had wanted to take Maude — it would look so much better, 
he said; but the Marquis had made up his mind, and 
would not change it for anybody. 

Another minute, and Olive, in her snowy robes, stands 
by my side ; Maude stands by Lord Edward ; the brides- 
maids and the grooms fall into rank and gather round. 
Beyond them I see — it is more of a dream now than ever 
— I see the Duke and the good-natured Duchess — at least, 
I see their faces. The Duchess leans on her eldest son, 
the Marquis of Gateshead ; the Duke has Mrs. Charles 
Craven on his arm. Charlie has some other lady, I know 
not whom. Near him are Dr. Richardson, and his sister, 
and Mr. Merriton. I see them all, and, somehow, don't 
see them — it is marvellously like a tableau. And I hear 
the voice of my lord bishop, who, "assisted by" Mr. Can- 
ning and a reverend cousin of Lord Edward's, is to perform 
the ceremony. It takes three parsons to marry us, twenty- 
four bridesmaids, and twenty-four grooms, more than four- 
score guests, and footmen, coachmen, horses, and car- 
riages ad infinitum ! 

Olive and I, being the elder couple, have first turn. 
"Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife. f*" &c., 
asks the bishop, blandly, and, of course, I say, " I will ! " 
having come there for the express purpose. Lord 
Edward, being asked the same question, does not wait 
for the whole of the interrogation, but blurts out a sturdy 
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** I will ! ^ at the end of tlie o^emmg sentence ; at which 
some of the bridesmaids are inclined to smile ; and his 
lordship has to say " I will ! " twice over. " Yon sec," 
said he afterwards, ''I did so want to get it over; I've 
been waiting to be asked that very qaesti<m more than 
twelve months." Then comes, "I, Hugh Travis, take 
thee, Olive" — and I feel Olive's fingers trembling in 
mine ; and presently I hear my bride's sweet, clear voice, 
timid and low, bat distinct, taking me, Hngh Travis, 
Sac. &c. Then I see the Lady Gertnide prepare to re- 
ceive Olive's glove and booqnet, and I know the time is 
come for potting on the ring. More and more unreal 
grows the scene — more and more I doabt my own identity. 
I am sore I look extremely stiq>id ; but I say the words 
after the bishop, and put on the ring as directed ; and I 
hear a voice that sonnds afar ofi^ pronouncing ns man and 
wife ; and then there are scnne prayers, and we all kned 
down ; and then I am in the vestry, and Olive signs her 
name mider mine, and Mande signs hers under Edward's, 
and no end of people sign theirs. We shall never be 
short of witnesses to attest our marriage, if that is any 
comfort ! 

Then everybody kisses everybody, but I kiss only OKve 
and Maude, and Mrs. Craven, and then I hear Mendels- 
sohn's "Wedding March" pealing grandly from the 
organ-loft; crowds of people are staring at us, "as if 
nobody had ever been married before ! " Maude says piti- 
fully, behind her blushes and her veil. Children and 
girls dressed in white strew flowers in our path, rose- 
leaves flutter all about us, and we trample on orange- 
blossoms, and heliotrope, and leafy jasmine at every step, 
and crush out their fragrance as we pass to the carriages. 
And the bells clash out in the old tower till it rocks 
again ; and the villagers huzza, for is it not high festival 
at Dovercourt, and is not everybody going to dine in the 
park, and will there not be fireworks in the evening, and 
the ball for the tenantiy, and a champagne supper ? 

Then there is the wedding breakfast, or luncheon rather, 
and it is, I suppose, like all other wedding breakfasts in 
high life. There are toasts and there are speeches, and I, 
as in duty bound, stand up and make one on the inspira- 
tion of the moment. I feel like a lunatic aU the time I 
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am speaking, but I hear afterwards that it was " an excel- 
lent speech," and "so effective." Edward breaks down 
in his speech, for declaiming in public is just what he 
cannot do, though Maude says he can do it capitally in 
private. Lord Felixstowe makes a speech and everybody 
laughs ; and the Marquis makes a speech and everybody 
cries. The Duke, of course, stands up, and the Duchess 
sobs all the while he speaks. Then there are more toasts 
and more speeches, and fun and flirting, and bon-mots are 
the order of the day. The two brides cut two immense 
cakes, or rather pretend to cut them, and the Duke warns 
everybody that wedding cake is notoriously indigestible ; 
but everybody nibbles at a morsel, unable to do more 
after all that has preceded it. At last Mr. Canning rises 
and returns thanks, and the bishop, with uplifted hands, 
pronounces the benediction. There is an interval, during 
which great confusion prevails ; the brides are changing 
their dress, the bridesmaids of course attend them. . Lord 
Edward and I become for the moment the centres of 
attraction, and we are both told we have " gone through 
it bravely." "As if we had been undergoing an opera- 
tion," says Edward, immensely disgusted ; but he is 
frantic to get away. 

Lastly, the descent of the brides in travelling array, a 
rush of servants, a whirl of flowers, and equipage, and 
people, a shower of old shoes, the cheers of villagers, the 
pealing of bells, and it is all over. We pass under the 
triumphal arch, which spans the road leading to the 
station, where a special train awaits us. We rush into it, 
disregarding the holiday aspect of the little station, and 
the excited appearance of the railway ofiicers, who all 
sport wedding favours and button-hole bouquets; and 
just as the engine steams away, I catch a glimpse of my 
friend the newspaper reporter, scribbling away in a little 
note-book which lies upon his hat, which he has ingeni- 
ously balanced on the back of a platform seat. He catches 
my eye, and his hat and his note-book roll over together 
down the embankment into the lane below. Then we are 
off", Olive and I are alone, and I take my wife in my arms, 
and begin to awake from my dreams, and to feel that I 
am going to be quite happy, and to make her the happiest 
of women. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A SPRIG OF WHITE HEATHER. 

I MUST go on now to the time when I had been married 
more than two years. My wife and I had long ago settled 
down into old married people ; we lived quietly enough 
when we were in town, and we had a house at Brighton, 
where we spent a good deal of time in the autumn and 
early winter. When I say we lived quietly, I do not mean 
that we did not enter into society, but we were both 
averse to plunging into the whirl of dissipation which 
sets in with the London season. I did not relish the 
idea of being crushed and pushed about in the rooms of 
other people for whom I did not care a straw, or of 
scrambling through half-a-dozen engagements in one 
evening, and Olive said she had had enough of fashion- 
able gaiety in her maiden days. Bless the dear girl ! if I 
had evinced a taste for the society of costermongers, and 
shown a hearty desire to take up my residence in the pur- 
lieus of Shoreditch, I feel quite sure she would have been 
ready to go with me whithersoever I would, and to do 
exactly that which should please me most. 

We made amends, however, for what the great world 
called our habits of seclusion, by indulging in a good deal 
of society of our own choosing. I had become intimate 
with many literary people at Mr. Grey's ; now, having once 
established myself in my own home, and having done one 
or two things which the reading public was pleased to 
make a fuss about, I had no difficulty in gathering around 
me some, of the best and noblest men and women of 
genius that the age has produced. Lady Olive Vassall's 
" at homes " were always duly attended, and when we 
were in town she had " her evening " every week, and very 
delightful evenings they were, as I am sure many people 
still alive and flourishing will attest. 

We were really popular, I do believe ! Olive's rank and 
title and her patrician grace and beauty had, doubtless, 
much to do with it ; and my literary fame had, perhaps, 
something to do with it. A prosperous, successful literary 
man, with a rich and lovely titled wife, may always, if he 
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will, command a large circle of so-called friends, some of 
whom will be sure to deserve the sacred name of friend. 
Certainly, we had " friends " and followers innumerable, 
and among them a few whom we knew to be exactly what 
they seemed to be, and with whom we cherished a real 
intimacy, and for whom we entertained the profoundest 
esteem and admiration, as well as the sincerest affection. 
But now and then we became a little tired of London and 
Brighton, and we ran away like children escaping from 
their tasks in summer-time, to enjoy ourselves quietly and 
rationally in what we called the real countr}% since no 
thriving watering-place is actual country now, least of all 
London-super-Mare, with its sun without shade, its sea 
without ships, and its shore without sand ! Not to men- 
tion its busy streets, its gay promenades, and its regulation 
four or five toilets a day! So, when we were tired of 
Prince's Gate and Kemp Town, we went to Dovercourt, 
and enjoyed ourselves there ; and once we spent a fort- 
night at Cravenshaugh, to the infinite satisfaction of its 
master, and I believe to everybody's satisfaction, for Mary 
and I became friends again, and were quite contented to 
ignore the past. Indeed, she was so perfectly happy in 
her husband's love, that I dare say she felt grateful to me 
for not having separated her from him, by speaking out 
that which was in my heart. What woman could be insen- 
sible to such a love, such a splendid nature, such truth, 
such gentleness, such power and sweetness combined ? 
Certainly not Mary Hyde, who soon learned to appreciate 
the value of her own inestimable treasure. She had drawn 
a grand prize in the lottery of matrimony, and she knew 
it, and was thankful. 

And I, too, loved my wife — my dear, noble-hearted 
Olive — loved her deeply, truly, and tenderly. I had been 
a monster not to repay her devotion, her quiet but stead- 
fast affection, with all that in me lay, and she and Mary 
became fast friends too, and that pleased both Charlie and 
myself. 

It was in the autumn of the third year of our marriage 
that we all went down to Pendyffryn to pay a long-pro- 
mised visit to Captain Hyde. The captain had become 
quite a wealthy man ; he had been lucky in his invest- 
ments, and an old miserly relation had died and left him 
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residuary legatee to a very handsome fortune. Sp be 
amused himself with building out his cottage into a greats 
rambling house, which, however, gained in convenience 
what it lost in symmetry. 

PendyiFryn was beautifully situated, with the sea in front 
and the mountains behind ; indeed, the whole estate 
seemed nestling in the bosom of low green hills that 
sheltered it without shutting out the view. Olive and I 
found Mary, and her husband, and her nursery-staff already 
arrived, for there was an heir to Cravenshaugh — ^a splendid, 
sturdy-limbed boy, almost two years old, whom Grand- 
mamma Craven and Grandpapa Hyde seemed inclined to 
spoil, only as Mary. assured Olive, ^' Little Charlie was just 
like his father — his was too fine and sound a nature to be 
spoiled. Nothing could really hurt either of the Charlies, 
they were so good ! " 

Olive had prepared a nursery too, but it was not to be 
inhabited. The little cradle was filled for a few hours 
only. The dainty little garments that had been shown to 
me with so much pride were folded away out of sight, and 
the mother's arms were empty. It was strange how we 
both mourned over that tiny babe that came to us such a 
wee, frail little blossom, only to fade from the moqient of 
its birth. All this had happened early in the spring, and 
Olive had never quite recovered her strength ; and the 
sight of Mary's bonnie, blooming boy tried her greatly at 
first, for the two young wives had settled it that when 
they met at Pendyffryn they would both bring their 
babies. 

That was a glorious September. I shall never, never 
forget it. Such magnificent weather — warm, and dry, and 
golden ! The sea was tranquil, the waterfalls flashed like 
silver among the trees, which wore their royal robes of 
autumn splendour. Nature rejoiced in all her pomp. 
There were sunsets that with their solemn beauty filled 
our eyes with reverent tears, though ** the thoughts that 
do lie too deep for tears " were oftenest in our hearts. Oh, 
those purple stretches of mountain, those saffron and 
ruby clouds, those woodlands clad in every rich hue of 
red, and brown, and green ; those rosy lights in the deep 
fastnesses of the everlasting hills ; that opal-tinted sea, 
that fairy-island sleeping between crystal waves aod a sky 
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all flnshed with the wondrous beauty of the dead September 
day! 

Charles and I were almost as much together as in the 
old days when we were schoolmates and college chums; 
our wives were always confabulating together, and Captain 
Hyde made Mrs- Nurse's office a sinecure. He and ** the 
hcy^^ as he proudly called his grandson, were inseparable. 

It is very pleasant to me now to look back on those 
calm, halcyon days at Pendyffryn — days hallowed by the 
remembrance of that which can never be again on this 
side heaven — days when Charlie and I talked together till 
our hearts burned within us, and we held sweet converse 
by the way — days when I loved him as my own soul, when 
I no longer envied him the possession of the woman whom 
I had once yearned to call my own ; for I loved him with 
a love passing the love of women. Very pleasant wast 
thou unto me, my friend, my brother, and very precious 
to me is thy memory, for thou hast gone away I know not 
whither, only that thou dwellest in the light of God's 
countenance, and servest Him with a perfect service in 
the world beyond the grave. 

One day Charlie and I went fishing in a little lonely lyn. 
We had a man with us to help us with our tackle and carry 
our provisions, and late in the day another man, who 
knew the waters well, joined us, and we had tolerable 
sport. We were going to sleep at this man's house, for it 
was too late to go back to Pendyffryn that night, and' we 
had told the ladies not to expect us. We sat down on the 
short grass of the motmtain-side to eat our dinner, which 
during the heat of the day we had not cared much about. 
It was a very simple meal — grouse-pie, bread and cheese, 
and claret iced in a cold spring beneath the rock ; but we 
were hungry, and we enjoyed our fare. It was the last 
meal I ever ate with my dear friend. 

We had finished our repast, and we sat talking on the 
rocky hill-side, while the men lolled at a little distance, but 
out of hearing, save when they laughed aloud over their 
sour beer and the residue of the pie which we had given 
them. It was about six o'clock, and the l)m and its dark 
shores lay in deepest shadow ; a savage valley stretched 
beneath our feet, grand and gloomy in its wild, weird mag- 
nificence. Near us a mountain stream rushed down with- a 
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roar like thunder into the lyn below, which in my country 
we should have called a tarn ; but I never saw a north- 
country tarn so black, so still, so awful ^ as this solitary 
Welsh lyn. But the beetling heights above us burned in 
the red sunset-light, and clouds like a king's banners 
floated about the proud head of stately Camedd Gwyffw. 

"The strength of the hills is His also," said Charlie, 
presently, as he looked up to the red-bronzed peaks so 
high above our heads. " Hugh, how is it one seems 
nearer God here than in any of the places where the feet 
of men tread to and fro continually ? " 

I forget what answer I made ; I was lost in contempla- 
tion of the awful beauty on which I gazed ; I was in no 
mood for even friendly discussion ; I did not care to con- 
verse. Charlie went on, — " We often talk of being near 
to God, but what must it be to be with Him, to see God 
made manifest in the flesh, even as they saw Him who of 
old walked with Him by the Sea of Galilee } What is 
death, or, rather, what is life } What must it be to shut 
down one's eyes on this earth, with all its joys and sor- 
rows — though, blessed be God ! I have known scarcely 
any sorrow, my life here has been so perfectly happy ! — 
but what must it be so to shut one's tired eyes, and open 
them and see, * without the sacramental mist, the great 
vision of the face of Christ } ' to see Him as He is, and 
to be like Him, and to know that He sees of the travail of 
His soul, and is satisfied ? " I replied by singing a verse 
of the well-known hymn, " What must it be to be there ? " 
The Cravenshaugh children had sung it upon the lawn at 
the close of their school-treat, the last time we were there, 
and Olive and I had taken a fancy to it, and we sang it 
often together. 

I watched his face as its expression grew more rapt ; 
his eyes shone with a joy that was almost ecstasy, a beau- 
tiful smile — I have never seen its like since — lighted up 
his face ; it seemed to me, as I gazed on him with awe and 
wonder, that he was longing " fo be there T^ Perhaps he 
was I I shall never know till we clasp hands again in our 
Father's land. Our God is so good, so kind, that when 
He is waiting to say, " Come up hither ! " He may well 
kindle in the heart that is throbbing its last that heavenly 
flame of rapture which would consume the mere fleshy 
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tabernacle. " And your joy no man taketh from you," I 
heard him say, in a low tone. And then all was still, save 
the thunder of the waterfall. 

Suddenly he started. 

" Hugh, is not that white heather ? I shall get it for 
Mary." 

" I cannot see. It looks to me more like some sort of 
campanula ; but do not go after it — that path runs too near 
the edge of the rock, and it is frightfully steep." 

" Oh ! I have accomplished greater feats than that. My 
head never turns dizzy, my foot is sure ; I am a capital 
climber. I would not go if I thought there was the least 
danger." 

Aid he sprang up the mountain-path even as he finished 
his sentence. I followed him slowly ; there was, in truth, 
little or no danger to any agile, athletic man such as 
Charlie was. He had only to keep as far away as he could 
from the sloping brink, which terminated in a sheer pre- 
cipice, at the bottom of which lay the black, lonely lyn. 

I saw him reach the spot ; I saw him gather the white 
heather. Then he turned and waved his hand and shouted, 
and he began to retrace his steps. Suddenly I saw — oh, 
God ! shall I ever forget it ? — I heard a strange, sliding 
sound, and in the same moment I saw a great piece of rock 
rolling rapidly down the steep hill-side towards the very 
spot where Charlie stood. He could not see it on account 
of an abrupt rise in the ground immediately above him. I 
called to him, " Come ! " I could not warn him of his 
danger. He heard me ; he comprehended, I think, that 
some peril was at hand. But it was too late ; the great 
stone came crashing down straight upon his path. It did 
not strike him with its full force, but he lost his equi- 
librium ; he tottered, clung to the rock, and — oh, horror ! 
oh ! agony unspeakable ! — I saw him slide gently down the 
steep, and then — then — there was the awful precipice and 
the awful lyn I One flash — that was all ! one moment of 
spell-bound anguish, and the inky waters closed over his 
young head, and all was still again. 

The men saw it all, and they hastened without bidding 
to the shore. One of them could dive and swim, and at 
last he brought up the unconscious form from the bottom 
of the lake. We carried him to the nearest hut, and we 
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did all we could to restore animation. Moiae men c^one to 
us and some women, who were kind and very helpful, and 
we wore the long night away in our sad endeavouit». At 
length came rosy dawn — sunrise, and the mountains and 
the streams rejoiced once more in the glory of the ttiOrn- 
ing ; but he " had another morn than ours ! " 

For thou, Charlie, my brother, my soul's friendy WdSt 
with the angels in the presence of the Lord. 



CHAPTER L. 

BEYOND THE VEIL. 

Shall I ever forget my walk home that morning ? Even 
now I wake sometimes in bright September dawns, and 
see once more the glory of the sunrise among the solemn 
mountains, and hear, as if it were but yesterday that I 
paced the lonely road, the low thunder of tiie waterfall, 
softened by distance as I descended from the great 
heights, and passed into the region of the lower hills, with 
such a heavy heart, and oh ! with such a shivering di^ead 
of that which awaited me at my journey's end. For we 
two had gone out together, and now I was returning 
alone. 

When we knew that all our efforts were in vain, that he 
who last night had bounded up the rocky path in all the 
strength and vigour of manhood in its prime would never 
rise from the lowly bed w^here we had lain him, that those 
clear, keen eves so latelv " all ablaze with soul " would 
open never more on terrestrial sea or shore, that those 
busy hands had had for their last task the plucking of that 
fatal sprig of heather, we agreed that some one must go 
immediately to Pendyffiyn to break the awful news, lest 
common report, which flies fast enough even in these 
mountain solitudes, should prematurely reach those who 
as vet dreamed not of the coming anguish. And who but 
I could iill the office of death-herald } The men and 
women whom the calamity had brought together were all 
mere peasants, knowing but few words of English. Even 
the doctor whom some one had hastily unearthed &om 
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the nearest village had but very limited command of the 
language, though he jabbered Welsh with a fluency and 
power of lung that was appalling. It was clear that I 
niTi^ go, and quickly too, and yet I could not bear to 
lea^ that precious thing — ^which the people now called 
*' j^" — ^in the charge of strangers. But there was no alter- 
native, for the living were of more account than the dead, 
and I knew what Charlie would wish could he issue his 
own orders. I left the man who had set out with us on 
this luckless expedition, and who was well known at Pen- 
dyffr)^, in charge, bidding him keep watch in the death- 
chamber, nor suffer any one to touch what remained of my 
friend after the women had done their oflfice. 

Aiid so I set out on that solitary walk. It was now 
about seven o'clock, and the mists were clearing away 
from the mountain slopes and from the mighty ravines, 
where the fleecy clouds of sunset seemed to have gone 
to sleep all the night, to awaken with the early day, and 
rise and soar away into the great blue fields of space 
above, where they melted into the golden sunshine, that 
ere long bathed crag and peak, and moor stnd river, in 
its resplendent glory. The dew was still upon the scanty 
herbage, and sparkled on every spray and branch among 
the rocks ; the river in its narrow banks leaped from fall 
to fall, rushing over the great boulders or coming to 
gentler levels, singing a softer tune among the pebbles 
and the reeds. And doubling at last the great shoulder 
of Camedd Gwyifw, that patriarch among the giants that 
g^ard that grand fastness of the everlasting hills, I saw 
before me, stretched out in all the fresh beauty of the 
morning, the glittering sea, with its broad bay and its 
shining strait^ narrowing towards the shores of Anglesea, 
that showed in the hazy distance like Phineas Fletcher's 
*' Purple Island." And little "Puffin's Island" lay like 
crystals and cairngorms set in silver on the bosom of the 
blue-green waves. Oh ! when shall I forget the unearthly 
beauty — or -so it seemed to me — of that sad morning ? 
And yet not quite sad, for there was the unseen joy and 
triumph blending with it all. For thou, oh ! best of men, 
most admirable of God's creatures, hadst passed with a 
swift bound the narrow stream we call Death, and hadst 
entered into the Master's joy, to be ^^for ever with the 
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Lardy That was thy blissful portion, oh ! mj tried friend, 
my friend of many days. 

And now I was on the green slopes of the lower hills, 
and the antmnnal flowers were thick about my feet ; the 
mountain stream still ran beside my path, but its down- 
ward course was marked by plumy tufts of fern, and trail- 
ing bramble, and straggling briar with bloomy stems and 
brightly coloured fruitage. Here and there the pale 
fragile harebell hung drooping on its slender stalk ; ever 
since I have associated its simple grace and loveliness 
with that mournful journey, coming back alone, when we 
had gone out together. At last I saw Pendjrffryn below 
me, its white walls gleaming through their wealth of 
greenery in the pleasant sunshine. How peaceful it looked, 
the smoke of its tall chimneys curling lazily upwards — 
little wreathlets of blue vapour against the golden shine 
— its rose-shaded windows wide open, its fair gardens 
bright with many a gay autumnal flower, and deep-hued 
foliaged tree. Aiid into the midst of this sweet Paradise 
I was bearing as much anguish as the mortal heart could 
bear. Oh ! how could I utter that which must be spoken ? 
I could not think, I could not pray ; I could only murmur, 
as down, down I went by many a woodland path, with the 
gold-green light quivering on the moss — " Oh ! God, my 
God, what shall I say to them ?" 

The kings and great ones of the earth require lowly 
obeisance and humble set petition ere they grant their 
clemency or favour ; but the King of kings, the Father of 
all spirits, hears the faintest cry for help, the half-unuttered 
supplication ; and with Him to hear is to listen, and to 
listen is to aid, blessed be His holy name ! And blessed, 
too, the man who puts his trust in Him, so that he shall 
never be confounded ! On, on I went. By following the 
course of the stream I could cross a rustic bridge, and 
enter the Pendyffryn grounds without taking the beaten 
road, and I shrank now from meeting any living creature. 
I passed through the shrubberies and came out upon the 
sunny lawn, and then they saw me — my wife, and Mary, 
and the Captain ; and the latter hailed me with one of 
his old nautical shouts, which he could still produce most 
effectively, upon occasion. 

*' Just in time, my lads, just in time!" he called, coming 
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out on the verandah. ** We have not half done breakfast, 
and there is magnificent potted trout, and oh i the dickens, 
such a pie I Nothing but the grandest heroism prevented 
us from devouring the whole of it! It's like that pie 
Tennyson writes about — 

" * A pasty costly-made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied.' 

What's the matter, eh ? " 

For by this time he saw my white wan face — it was an 
awful face, my wife told me afterwards — a face that, in its 
set paleness and its ghastly horror, told its tale with little 
need of speech. I saw the Captain's jaw fall, and the 
shadow of a great terror overspread his countenance ; I 
saw the women come out after him — Olive, with a look 
that said, as plainly as words, " Fou are safe, my own ! " 
and Mary, with the awakening dread in her sweet eyes as 
she glanced quickly round for him who would never, never 
come to her again. Oh ! would to God I had died for 
thee, Charlie, my friend, my friend ! At least I said so 
then, and God knows how willingly I would have given 
my life for his ; but it might not be, and now I know that 
all is well. 

" God's finger touched him, and he slept." 

And sweet is the sleep which the Father gives to His 
own beloved ones. " Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord ! " 

The next minute Mary's hand was on my arm. "Hugh! 
where is Charlie — where is my husband ? " 

I could not speak, I could not shed a tear; all my 
being seemed frozen into an icy torpor — a silence that was 
rather numb than calm. And there I stood like stone, and 
Mary's large grey eyes looking through mine into my soul's 
most inmost depths ; an^d again she said — but this time 
her voice was only a hoarse whisper — ** Where is my hus- 
band ? " 

For answer I could only point upward to the sky. Such 
reason as I could exercise told me how vain it would be 
to try ** to break it to her," as people say. Then again 
all was silent, till Olive burst into a sobbing, gasping 
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flood of tears. Ever since her illness in the spring she 
had been subject to hysterical attacks under surprise or 
emotion. 

" Hush, Olive, don't," said Mary, quietly, though every 
trace of colour had fled from cheek and lip. " Tell me all 
about it, please, Hugh ; I can bear it, only tell me the 
truth, all the truth." 

How I told my dreadful story I do not know, but I did 
tell it ; and Mary sank down at my feet among the migno- 
nette, not insensible, but stony, silent, tearless as Niobe. 
And then I remembered no more, till I seemed to awake 
in my own room and on my own bed, and it was past 
noon, and Olive sat by me like a pale ghost, her dark eyes 
full of love and pity. And for a moment I hoped that I 
had been dreaming ; that the lonely lyn, and the sheer 
rock, and that heavy splash were all wretched visions of 
sleep that would fade away like any nightmare in the 
clear, glad light of the pleasant autumn day. But then, 
how came I on my bed in my shooting jacket ? What 
meant that unutterable weight upon my sinking heart? 
Why did Olive sit beside me with such pathetic eyes and 
such a wistful countenance ? No, it was no dream ; it was 
a dread reality which I could not shun. In a minute my 
wife's arms were round my neck, and her lips were pressed 
to mine. Then she whispered, ** Oh, Hugh, my Hugh, 
how I thank God it was not you. Oh, my darling, what if 
you had gone out and never come back to me again.'* 
What if your good-bye yesterday morning had been your 
last farewell ? Oh, my poor Mary ! " 

** How is she ? How does she bear it ? " 

** She does not bear it at all. There she sits, with 
great, wide-open, staring eyes, not speaking a word, or 
heaving a sigh, or taking any notice of those who speak 
to her. Only every now and then she shivers as if she 
were deadly cold." 

" You should not have left her, my dear." 

" You were ill, and you are more to me than even poor 
Mary. My place was by you, darling. Do you know that 
you fainted or something very like it ? " 

'* Was it fainting ? I forget how it was, except that I 
felt very sick and strange. But I have been asleep, surely 1 
What time is it ? " 
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** It is nearly two o'clock, and you have been sleeping 
soundly these three hours, thank God. Now you must 
have something to eat ; I dare say you had no breakfast 
before you started." 

And then I recollected that I had taken my last meal 
with Charlie on the night before. But like those woeful 
ones of whom the Psalmist tells, my soul abhorred all 
manner of meat. Nevertheless, Olive persevered, nor let 
me rest till I had both eaten and drunken part of what she 
brought to my bedside. 

** There, good boy,*' she said, stroking my hair gently, 
** now you may get up ; the doctor said you would be sill 
right after that sleep, and after you had taken some food." 

'* The doctor ? Do you mean to say Mr. Meredith has 
been here ? " 

" Indeed he has. You lay unconscious so long, and 
then there was Mary. I had not to send for him ; he heard 
the news as he was going on his round, and he turned 
and came here directly. He was not surprised that you 
had fainted ; he said it was as much pure exhaustion as 
the result of the shock. He made me give you some 
wine, and I think he put something in it, for very sooji 
you began to breathe more freely, and your hands grew 
warm, and there came a little colour into your cheeks, and 
presently you fell into an uneasy sleep, starting and moan- 
ing like a person in a fever, till at last you became quieter, 
and your sleep became natural, and I sat and watched you." 

" Have they brought him home, Olive ? " 

** Not yet. Oh, my pocw: Mary, to think that so he 
should come back to her." 

" And Mrs. Craven — his mother ? " 

** His j>oor mother. I have sent to her. Linnett, my 
own maid, is gone to her ; she is no further off than Bar- 
mouth, you know. I had to act, for you were insensible, 
and it was no use to speak to Mary. As for the Captain, 
he does not seem to know what he is doing ; he weeps 
like a child. Oh ! I wish his daughter would shed tears." 

** Have they taken little Charlie to her ?" 

" Yes, I carried him in myself, and tried to place him 
on her knee, but she took no notice ; she did not seem to 
know him, scarcely to see him. Oh, it was fearful, pitiful ! 
And the poor little fellow grew scared and began to cry. 
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so I brought him away again, complaining that ' mamma 
would make no lap.' " 

" If she do not weep, she will die." 

*' She will weep when she sees him. At present she is 
stunned, she realises nothing, she only feels that she 
suffers. Perhaps, if you went to her, my dear " 

I rose and dressed with Olive's assistance, feeling as 
prostrate as if I had lain on a bed of sickness for at least 
several weeks. And I trembled as much with physical 
weakness as with emotion, as I crossed to the other side 
of the house, where was the newly-made young widow. It 
was in vain that I spoke to Mary, she seemed to be in a 
curious state of somnambulism. I could compare her 
strange stupor to nothing else. One thing was certain, 
this mental catalepsy could not endure ; either death or 
insanity must ensue within a limited period. Captain 
Hyde had left her in despair, he had not been able to 
make the smallest impression upon her, and the strong 
man wept like a girl. At last he went out to meet the 
mournful cavalcade who, by this time, must be well on 
their way to Pendyffryn. About four o'clock Mr. Mere- 
dith came in again ; he told both Olive and myself that 
Mary's condition alarmed him exceedingly. Like our- 
selves, all his hope lay in a probable revulsion of feeling 
when she saw the dead body of her husband. 

And then Dr. Williams, the rector, arrived ; he had just 
returned from Bangor, where the dreadful tidings had 
reached him. He was a stupid, well-meaning man, very 
good, according to his lights, and very prosy, and he had 
nothing to say to us beyond the regular stereotyped 
phrases which are current on such occasions. He could 
only say it was the will of God, and preach the duty of 
resignation, and hope our dear friend was ** prepared " for 
the awful change, &c. Oh ! why will men preach at 
such times, and under such circumstances ? why will they 
utter platitudes, and try to administer ghostly comfort 
according to prescribed usage ? There are overwhelming 
hours in life when the soul cannot hear any voice but 
God's, when it cannot bear any touch less tender than 
that of the Divine. 

And this was of such hours ; and Dr. Williams retired 
rather shocked, I am afraid, at Mary's stubborn apathy. 
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which he evidently took to be rebellion against the will 
of God. 

Oh ! if people would only leave one to God, the kind, 
the merciful, the loving Father I If only they would not 
torment the sufferer by preaching crude dogmas ; if only 
they would be as considerate as were Job's friends, who 
sat with him in silence, and in silence shared his grief. 
If they worried him afterwards, they gave him at least 
seven days* peace, nor " spake a word unto him, for they 
saw that his grief was very great." 

But in one way, though by no means in the way he 
intended. Dr, Williams did me some good, for he aroused 
all the antagonism of my nature, and antagonism is some- 
times a better tonic than quinine. I never in my life felt 
more rebellious than when he strenuously urged the Chris- 
tian duty of submission ; I never felt less resigned than 
while he exhorted us to resignation ; and the longer he 
talked the more my heart was hardened. As for Olive, she 
lost her patience, and demanded of him what he knew of 
God that he should presume thus to interpret His mind 
towards the creatures whom He had made! thus to draw 
up a code of laws, so to speak, by which God must govern 
the universe ! " Only," she said, in conclusion, " your 
God is not my God ! I neither recognise nor pretend to 
obey the deity whom you ignorantly worship." 

** What does your ladyship mean .'^" asked Dr. Williams, 
greatly startled. " My God is the God of the Bible, and 
we are both, I trust, faithful members of the Church of 
England .? " 

** As for that," said Olive, " the Church of England is a 
sort of moral Noah*s Ark ; there are all kinds of creatures 
in it, from kingly lions and royal eagles to the creeping 
things bred of the very dust. And most people quote the 
Bible ; even the devil brought forward Holy Writ to prove 
his assertion. Isolated texts prove nothing, or, rather, 
they apparently prove everything. And I repeat it, Dr. 
Williams, I do not know your hard, vindictive, coarse- 
minded God, who is as implacable as Jupiter, and as cruel 
as Moloch ! My God was made manifest in the flesh, and 
He could weep and agonise, and His heart was full of 
tenderness and compassion. I do not think He would 
have sat down to preach resignation to the widow of Nain 
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wlieii ber poor heart was breaking- ; He woold Iiave told 
her of His own mightr love ; He would hare spoken of 
the jojthat cometh with the morning-; He wwld have 
poored healing balm into the woonded spirit, till at last 
the moomer could look up throng her tears, and sa^ — 
* Mj Lord, Thy will be done ! * No, Dr. Williams, it is in 
Tain that yon endeavoor to threaten or to compel people to 
resignation. Yon only waste breath, and to handle recent 
wounds unskilfully only makes the sufferer fretful and im- 
patient." 

I had never heard Olive speak so strongly before ; but 
I knew that she had learned to think very deeply, and 
that her faith was simple, but strong and stedfast. Dr. 
Williams went away, the best thing be could do ; I heard 
afterwards that he accused Lady Olive Vassall of heresy, 
infidelity, scepticism, and schism, and that she was affirmed 
to have accused him of Paganism ! All things ccmsidered, 
I did not wonder at it. 

And so the weary day wore on, and the air grew cool, 
and the afternoon shadows fell long and slantwise, and 
just before the sun sank beneath the glowing heaving 
waves the sad procession from the mountains reached our 
threshold, and our dead was in our midst. Serenelv beau- 
tiful he looked, our friend who had gone to rest so 
soon ! 

No sign of weariness or decay was on the noble face, no 
trace of pain was in the finely cut features. Only under 
the bright brown curls was a dark bruise. Now that the 
blood was washed away, it did not look as if it could be of 
much account, it was such a very slight stain upon the 
pure whiteness of the blue-veined temple. But that 
trivial seeming mark was Charlie's death-blow. Either in 
falling down the cliff or against some rocks at the bottom 
of the lyn, he must have struck, and death must have been 
instantaneous. Mr, Meredith and the physician from 
Bangor both said the same thing. So then he did not die 
of drowning, his was no lingering departure, he had not 
suffered, he had not struggled, there had been no pangs of 
the soul's exit. One moment of surprise and apprehen- 
sion, then the face of God and all His holy angels. One 
thrill, perhaps, of mortal pain and human dread, and the 
next instant the celestial calm ofthe land where pain and 
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fear can never enter ! It was scarcely d^ath— it was trans- 
lation. So had he passed : — 

" All bliss without a pang to cloud it ! 
All joy without a pain to shroud it ! 
Not slain, but caught up, as it were, 
To meet his Saviour in the air ! 

Oh ! how bright 

Were the reahns of light ! 
Bursting at once upon his si^t ! " 

Late that night Mrs. Craven arrived. Of her grief I 
may not, cannot speak ; but the sight of her tears — such 
a rain of tears ! — roused Mary from her frozen trance. 
" Oh, mother, mother ! " she cried, and sank weeping upon 
the tender bosom where, long years ago, their^lost one 
had nestled in his rosy infancy. And the mother and the 
wife shut themselves up together, and they comforted each 
other, for the next day they stood amongst us, speaking 
words of lofty cheer to console us, whose loss could 
scarcely be as great as theirs. And yet — ^and yet — I doubt 
if they loved Charlie more than I Ipved him. Such love 
between man and man is rare ; but when it does occur, 
surely it is passing the love of woman ! 

Oh ! how thankful I was now that I had loved him truly 
^-faithfully ! that I had withstood the temptation — for it 
visited me more than once — not to be true to him I I had 
fought, and I had conquered. My God had given me 
strength, and in that strength I had overcome the flesh 
and the devil. From the moment I knew that Charlie 
loved Mary, I had striven to yield her to him. I tried to 
think that I had forfeited my own right in her, and that 
henceforth she was completely, inalienably his. I thank 
my God, who made me the conqueror in that great tria,l, 
the like of which I have never known again ! Oh ! my 
friend, my friend ! I am so glad that it was so, that at the 
last I never for a moment envied you the happiness you 
had won, the happiness you so well deserved ; that now 
I can reach my hand out to you through the dark, across 
the deathly floods which roll betwixt us, and say — It is the 
hand of no false friend ! Nor do I fear, oh ! my brother, 
that thou shouldst know all my heart ! ** The dead shall 
look, me through and through.'* 

We left PendyiFryn. We bore back the beloved dust to 
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Cravenshaugh, that it might mingle with its kindred clay. 
And in the sweet September afternoon we stood by the 
open grave, beneath the trees from which sere leaves were 
falling, and heard the voice which told us of ** the Resur- 
rection and the Life." We could not lay him in the cold, 
dark vault where slept the Cravens of old time — he was 
too much a thing of brightness and sunshine to be wrapt 
away in the chill, stately gloom of the ancestral burial- 
place. 

But his father was there before him underneath the 
leaf-strewn turf, under the pure arch of heaven, and 
we left him there in the mellow September sunset to slum- 
ber " on earth's quiet breast," for a little while — only for a 
little while. Yet no, not thee, my Charlie ! We did not 
leave thee to loneliness and corruption — it was only the 
discarded garment of the flesh, that thy immortal spirit 
needed not ; for thou wert as the angels of God ; thou 
wert even then living the life that never knows decay, or 
change, or dissolution — the glorious life that God keeps for 
all who love Him in Christ His Son. Ay, Charlie ! months 
and years have rolled since I stood a mourner on that 
hallowed ground. I have known care, and pain, and loss. 
I have suffered and I have rejoiced. My Father, in His 
love, has chastened me; but He has filled my cup of 
blessing to the brim. Nay, so much blessing have I that 
it overflows ! The Lord's name be praised ! 

And what hast thou done, my friend, since we parted 
on the mountain-side ? I stretch out my hands through 
the night ; I strain my eyes across the niisty river, but I 
cannot see the other side ; I cannot hear thee, cannot 
behold thee ; I know not what is thy estate among the 
children of the Kingdom, and I am content not to know, 
for I am sure that all with thee is well. In His presence 
there is fulness of joy for evermore 1 And thou, beloved 
one, seest the King in His beauty; thou art " face to face" 
with thy risen and ascended Lord. All is indeed well 
with thee ! 

What thou doest, what is thy best employ, I cannot tell, 
I may not even guess. What mysteries are unveiled to 
thee, what mighty lore is thine, what wondrous revelations 
have come to thee in that new blissful life, I cannot ever 
so dimly conceive. What matter ? I shall one day know 
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even as thou knowest ; I, too, .shall see beyond the veil ; 
mine also shall be the treasures of eternity. 

" Yet in these ears, till hearing dies. 
One set slow bell will seem to toll, 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes.** 



CHAPTER LI. 

MY DAUGHTER. 



It was the end of October when we quitted Cravenshaugh, 
and went back to our London home. Mary was very ill 
for several weeks, then her excellent constitution tri- 
umphed, and she rapidly regained her strength. We left 
her and Mrs. Craven to the child ; in him they would find 
their best earthly consolation. Time alone could soften 
the poignancy of such a bereavement as had befallen 
them ; they were better left to each other, and to the 
baby endearments of the little heir. Captain Hyde went 
with us to London ; he had business, he said, at the 
Trinity House, and he was only too thankful to occupy 
himself with concerns that really required his serious and 
undivided attention. 

We passed a very quiet winter ; part of it was spent at 
Brighton. Olive being very far from well, we saw but few 
visitors. Lady Gertrude Chandos, Felixstowe's betrothed, 
came to stay with her, and I devoted myself assiduously 
to literary labours. 

Early in February came news of the death of my vene- 
rable friend, Mr. Gibson, in his eighty-second year. He 
died of sheer old age, without any attack of settled ill- 
ness, or any previous symptoms of greatly increased 
feebleness. He had been obliged to employ a curate 
for several years, and the young man, a certain Mr. Car- 
negie, lived at the Vicarage, and had been to the old man 
as a son. Yet, till within the last few months, the vicar 
had preached once every Sunday, and till the beginning 
of the year he had taken part in nearly all the services. 

He died on a cold, snowy Sunday morning, while the 
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people to whom he had ministered so long were in the 
church. " He had risen at his usual horn*," wrote Mr. 
Carnegie, " and would have attended the morning service, 
had I not persuaded him to stay by the fireside, the 
weather being unusually severe, even for our frigid north 
country. But it was the first Sunday in the month, and he 
would not miss Holy Communion. It was decided, there- 
fore, that he should remain at home till it was time for the 
close of the first service, and then he would join us at the 
table of the Lord. * It may be my last communion, who 
can tell ? * he said to me when I was still inclined to urge 
him to keep his arm-chair throughout the day. * And,* he 
continued, * I think I may be able to help you a little — I 
feel quite bright this morning. If it were not so piercingly 
cold — and my old blood circulates so slowly — I would 
certainly not lose any portion of the service. But I shall 
be with you in spirit all through ; when the bell ceases I 
shall begin the prayers here. You will find me in the 
vestry after your sermon.' So I put another log on his 
fire, and brought close to him his Bible and his large 
Prayer-book, and left him comfortably settled, waiting for 
the bell to cease, to begin wiih us the Order of Morning 
Prayer. My last look at him showed him leaning back 
upon his cushions, his eyes closed, his hands clasped, his 
lips moving as in prayer. 

** After the service I did not find him in the vestry, but 
I was not surprised, for it was snowing heavily, and the 
cold in the draughty old church was even more intense 
than I had anticipated. As you may imagine, I had but a 
small congregation, for some of the roads were impassable, 
and, as you know, many of our people come long distances, 
and have to cross the fells. Many places were unavoid- 
ably empty that morning. I waited a few minutes before 
returning to the church, but Mr. Gibson did not appear; 
and I at once went into the chancel and commenced the 
Offertory. It was the smallest communion at which I 
ever officiated — only twelve persons besides the church- 
warden, Farmer Dawson, and myself; the snow-cloud 
seemed to have settled right down upon us ; it was so dark 
that I could scarcely see the words of the Communion 
Service ; it was well that I knew it almost by heart. I 
was very glad that the vicar had not faced the storm, for I 
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knew that even the short journey from his house to the 
vestry-porch would be a trying one ; the church-yard paths 
were covered ; the snow even in the best places was nearly 
a foot deep. 

" I was glad to leave the church, for I was beginning to 
feel quite drowsy with the extreme cold, and I stumbled 
through the gathering drifts as quickly as possible. It was 
not much past one o'clock. * The vicar has not been out, 
then ? ' I said to Aggie, the maid who chiefly waits upon 
us, and who had been left at home in charge. * No, sir,' she 
replied, * it was not fit for him ; besides, he fell asleep. 
When I went in to take him his broth, he was so sound 
asleep, and he looked so comfortable, I thought it was a 
pity to rouse him up. So I just put fresh peats on, and a 
big log, and I left the broth covered over in the fender. I 
wonder he hasn't rung ! * I can scarcely tell why my heart 
misgave me ; I was far from divining the truth, but I cer- 
tainly did not enter the study without a dim, undefined 
foreboding of that which had occurred. I opened the door 
very gently; the room felt delightfully warm after the 
freezing temperature without; the vicar still seemed to 
slumber peacefully. But even as I looked at the placid face 
the doubt stole over me. Was this sleep indeed ? I went 
up close to him, no longer fearing to disturb him ; I took 
his hand in mine ; it was cold as my own, which was 
actually benumbed, and it lay lifeless in my clasp. No ! 
it was not sleep, it was Death ! While we worshipped in 
the courts of the Lord, the Master had come, and called 
for him, and the faithful servant had entered into rest. I 
despatched Aggie for Farmer Dawson, and he sent his boy 
oflf for a doctor. Wilson happened to be at home, and he 
came directly ; but, as we well knew, there was literally 
nothing to be done. He died in his sleep, Wilson 
positively affirms; and, indeed, I feel that there is no 
doubt about it ; the unruffled countenance, the very attitude 
in which he reclined, told us that. 

" The Prayer-book was open at the second page of the 
Litany. He had followed us so far, then ! As I looked at 
the familiar words my eyes fell upon the petition, * In all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment, Good Lord 
deliver m i * And I thought how for him there had been 
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no * pains of death ; ' he had literally ^fallen asleep! 
Doubtless the inclement season had something to do with 
his speedy departure. He felt drowsy, and his exhausted 
frame yielded to the insidious foe, if foe one may call the 
messenger of life eternal. And gradually sleep deepened 
into death. The dear, venerable man scarcely ceased to 
pray before he heard the angels' song and joined in their 
hymns of praise. He was going, as he thought, to join 
once more in the most solemn service of the sanctuary, to 
meet his flock at the sacramental board, and Christ called 
him to the communion of the saints in light. Instead of 
kneeling with us, he sat down to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. Thus he passed from the Church Militant to 
the Chutch Triumphant." 

And so another of the tried friends of my youth had 
gone from earth. But in this case one could not feel even 
a passing regret. The old man's work was done ; he had 
lived his life, he had passed the allotted age of man, 
and, like Paul the Aged, he was ready to depart and be 
with Christ. 

I found that if I made good speed I could reach 
Eaglesmere before the funeral. There had been a great 
thaw, and the roads were open again ; so I kissed Olive, 
and left her in Lady Gertrude's sisterly care, and set off 
once more for my own north country. It was too late to 
write to Mr. Carnegie, and I felt more than doubtful as to 
the expediency of a telegram ; but I fancied I should be 
expected. 

I found Eaglesmere all bright in the cold wintry sunshine. 
The valleys were green again, but the great mountains, 
and even the fell-tops, were covered with imsullied^ 
dazzling snow. Canter Fell lay white and sparkling close 
above Waterhead, and I could see the sun glistening on 
the swollen streams that came rushing down from the 
lonely heights. So had I seen it all many and many a 
time before, so long ago that I could have fancied it had 
been in some prior state of existence. 

Mr. Carnegie was not surprised to see me, and he was 
very glad that I had arrived, for I was named sole executor 
in the will which the vicar had left, and my presence would 
simplify matters greatly. There was not much, however, 
that required arrangement ; all was so very simple and 
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succinct that it marvellously arranged itself; it needed 
only to observe the usual legal conditions. Mr. Gibson 
had not died rich — in fact, as wealth is courted nowadays, 
he was a poor man ; but he had some private property — 
not much, certainly, but ample for the means of any un- 
ambitious person. This, and a small fortune which had 
come to him through his wife, he left equally divided 
between myself and Mr. Carnegie, and there were certain 
modest bequests to sundry old people, and a sum of money 
to be expended on the church itself. The books, with a 
few exceptions, as well as all MSS. and letters, were mine, 
to do with as I pleased ; the furniture, such as it was, was 
Mr. Carnegie's. 

We laid the vicar beside his wife — his wife who had 
died so many years before that not more than two or three 
aged people at Eaglesmere remembered her. Some of his 
friends had even spoken of him as an " old bachelor," an 
imputation he always strongly resented. But he had been 
a widower for almost half a century! Going over his 
papers in the old bureau, which had once been so magni- 
ficent a piece of furniture in my childish eyes, I found out 
more about Mrs. Gibson than I had ever known before, 
for the vicar had rarely mentioned her, and never given 
any account of her. I knew that he must have loved her 
very much, for he always when he did speak of her, called 
her ** my blessed wife," or " my sainted wife," and once he 
had spoken of her as " my Margaret." And now I found 
a packet of old yellow letters, tied up with faded blue 
ribbon, and half-buried in dried rose leaves and lavender 
— he had embalmed them to the best of his ability, you 
perceive — and on the sheet of paper which covered them, 
in almost illegible characters — for the ink was nearly all 
but invisible — ** My sweet Margaret's love-letters." 

I did not dare to read them ; I could as soon have 
ransacked a grave. I looked only at the commencement 
and the signature, which was always, " Yours, in true love, 
Margaret Armstrong." The earliest letters began, "My 
dear Sir;" then they changed to " My dear Richard," and 
the last two or three opened with, "My own dear love ! " 
There were no letters from Margaret Gibson, so I suppose 
they were not separated during their brief married life ; 
but there were some small, neatly-kept account-books, into 
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fdiich I ventured to look, and in which vas entered the 
household expenditnre, irith here andtherearecipe, some- 
times culinary, sometimes medicinal. The handwriting 
was cramped and old-fashioned, and the spelling not quite 
fznltless. The ink, though pale, still retained some colour, 
so that I could manage to make out the greater part of 
these sii^ple housewifely records. 

Interspersed with the accounts and the recipes were 
pages of a sort of diary — ^nothing very private nor senti- 
mental, but pathetic enough for all that. I read: — 

" December i^h. — Richard is not at all well ; his cough 
troubles him. I have made him a good strong decoction 
of the squinancy root, but it doth him no good. I pray 
the Lord to preserve my dear husband's health. Verily, I 
should be a poor creature if the Lord called him away.'^ 
(Then followed a short prayer.) 

" December 20M. — Killed our little bore pig. Very busy 
all day long with my fflayds in the kitchen. I made my 
first saussages. Mem, — ^They turned out badly/' 

" December z%th. — Began Richard's new shirts. I would 
they were not so coarse ; but he said fine linen was not for 
him — a humble minister of the Word. I think nothing is 
fine and good enough for one who hath so fine and good 
a soul. But my dear love knows best ; and so I sow the 
coarse linen with a very joyful heart." 

Later on there were entries anticipating the birth of a 
child, and some months later the cnronicle of its death, 
and a sort of poetical lament for " the sweet babe which 
scarcely tasted life, ere the angels called it." It made me 
think of our own sad experiences not a year ago, and it 
made me contemplate with no little anxiety a certain 
event, which was expected in the early summer, when 
Olive and I earnestly hoped that it would please Gk)d to 
give us a living child. But I had not the least idea that 
Mr. Gibson had ever been a father. I wondered if, after 
the lapse of years, he had possibly forgotten that his wife 
had ever been a mother ! But no, I could not believe 
that ; for I had been a father myself for a few short hoars, 
and I was sure I could never forget the tiny little blossom 
that faded so soon — so pitifully soon I And Olive ! — but 
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women never do forget their lost babies ; even the unful- 
filled promise of maternity is ever dear to their memory. 
No ! I do not think Mr. Gibson forgot his little one, but 
there were some things relating to his own private life of 
which he never talked. 

All matters being duly settled at Eaglesmere, I returned 
to Brighton, and found my wife preparing to return to 
town. She had been very unwell during my absence, and 
the doctor thought the sea-air rather too strong for her, in 
her present state of health. I trusted this doctor ; he was 
a very kind, fatherly man, of large and varied experiences ; 
and he had been very attentive to Olive all through the 
winter; indeed, his practice was chiefly among ladies, 
feminine maladies being his speciality. I told him I 
hoped all would go well with Olive, and he assured me 
that there was no reason why it should not be so : — ** Only," 
he added, " You will have to be very careful of her after- 
wards I she is not so strong as I could wish, and though 
there is no present reason why we should alarm ourselves, 
we must not forget that the first Marchioness of Dover- 
court died of decline a few months after Lady Olive's 
birth.*' 

May came with its flowers and its sunshine, and I began 
to be painfully anxious ; but Olive was full of hope and 
extremely happy. And one bright morning, very early in 
June, the kind Duchess — Lord Edward's mother — who had 
taken Olive as well as Maude into her maternal heart, 
came to me, as I sat in my study vainly trying to write a 
chapter of my book in hand, and told me, betwixt tears 
and smiles, that I had a little daughter, and that Olive 
was not only quite as well, but ** better even than could be 
expected." 

** You are sure Olive is going on quite well ? " I asked 
of her Grace ; a heavy weight lifted from my heart. 

" She could not be better, I assure you, Hugh Vassall. 
The doctor is quite satisfied, and so is nurse ; the great 
thing now will be to keep her from exerting herself too 



soon." 



" And the baby, my dear Duchess ? " 

** As fine and lovely a child as you could possibly desire ! 
And so strong ; though I am sorry I have not to announce 
the birth of a son." 
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** I am quite satisfied ; I hope my dear wife is con- 
tent ?" 

" She lies with the little thing on her arm in a sort of 
quiet ecstasy. She would not change her little daughter 
for half-a-dozen boys. It is the way with us mothers ; we 
always fall into raptures with our babies — and Olive is one 
of those women to whom mother-love and mother-pride 
seem to come as naturally as honey-making to the bees." 

The month that followed that auspicious morning was 
one of the happiest of my life. The baby throve apace ; 
a healthier child was never bom, the doctor frequently 
assured me ; and as for Olive, that stately dame, the 
nurse, declared that she never did see a lady so full of 
spirit, and so blythe, and so quick at getting well, as my 
Lady Olive. Of course Mrs. Nurse was a horrible tyrant : 
it is part of the profession, no doubt, to triumph over and 
to humiliate unfortunate husbands. But our nurse was 
very gracious to me considering who I was, and after the 
first few days she did not object to my spending very 
much of my time in my lady's chamber. She even allowed 
me take baby from her arms, and assured me that she had 
"never seen a gentleman handle an infant so gainly; I 
was worthy to be a woman, and she could not say more 
than that.'* Nurse did not approve of masculine creatures, 
unless they were under three months ; up to that time she 
adored them, and served them as if they were bom in the 
purple, and she their sworn and abject slave. 

The baby's name was, of course, to be Olive. ** Olive 
Helena, please, dear ? " my wife whispered to me one day. 
** I should like mamma's name and mine to be coupled in 
our babe's. Should you mind ? " 

Mind, indeed ! It was the very thing I wished, and it 
was so sweet of Olive to propose it herself. The christen- 
ing was to take place with all due state and ceremony as 
soon as baby's mamma should be officially declared " quite 
well," and that would very soon be, everybody said. " And, 
indeed, I believe I am quite well now," said Olive, making 
a little moue first at me and then at the baby ; ** only eti- 
quette, which is as great a t>Tant as gentility, prescribes 
■certain arbitrary periods of repose and seclusion." 

** Very prudently prescribes them, my lady," put in nurse, 
with her most sagacious air. " Your ladyship has done 
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wonders, but you are not strong yet — very far from it, 
indeed." 

The Marquis, whose health was wonderfully restored, 
was to come to the christening. He was as proud and 
delighted as could be with his first granddaughter. Maude 
had two great romping boys, who made " ever such an 
uproar." The Marquis, like myself, preferred little girls, 
though, when Maude herself was born, he complained, I 
believe, of her unlucky sex. I wondered whether I should 
have preferred girls had Providence given me a boy. Lord 
Felixstowe, Maude, and Mary Craven were to be the spon- 
sors ; but the Duchess w^s to stand proxy for the young 
widow, who could not, of course, be with us. 



CHAPTER LII. 

WHAT THE DOCTORS SAID. 



But the bulletin which was to announce Lady Olive 
Vassall perfectly recovered was still delayed. After a 
while we began to be uneasy, for convalescence had pro- 
ceeded so rapidly up to a certain point, after which there 
seemed to be so little progression that we were fain to 
assure each other from time to time that there was actual 
relapse. She was not worse, nurse said — " Oh, no, not 
at all worse," echoed nurse's satellites. " Only she doesn't 
get up her strength, my dear," the Duchess told Maude, 
who was concerned to find her sister still an invalid. 
Olive herself laughed at our anxiety ; she was all but well, 
she continually assured us, if she could but get a little 
stronger. It was the, hot weather ; heat 'always did tell 
upon her, even as a girl, and now, of course, under the 
circumstances, it tried her, and retarded her recovery. 
We should see how quickly she would get up her strength 
when the thermometer fell. 

And it did fall, and the atmosphere gradually cooled, 
till some of us began to talk of chilly evenings, and still 
the promised amendment did not take place. Every day 
Olive said, ** I shall be better to-morrow, my dear," and 
when to-morrow came, the same intense languor and 
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lassitude prevailed. Nurse had to leave us, "her next 
lady being due," she said, and I hoped that a change in 
attendants might be useful, for lately I had not liked 
nurse's countenance, and I fancied her manner depressed 
her mistress. Yet still there was the same complaint — 
" so weak, so very weak I so much exhaustion ! " &c. &c. 
I spoke to Dr. Vanner myself, and he replied, " I must 
confess that I am extremely dissatisfied with her ladyship's 
slow progress. My patient, I am sorry to say, exhibits a 
singular want of power, a sort of physical inertia, which 
under the circumstances are not to be desired. I must 
confess that it is a case which baffles me a good deal, and 
I should like to consult with Dr. Barker, if it could be 
arranged without alarming her ladyship." 

The consultation was held, and the famous physician 
drank my choicest claret, and pocketed his fee, and of 
course he wrote a prescription, and assured me that he 
fully agreed with his brother Vanner, and that his treat- 
ment of the noble lady had been in each and every par- 
ticular most judicious. In short, her ladyship wanted 
power — wanted constitution, if he might be allowed to say 
so. Nothing could be better than the existing course of 
treatment; but let the patient try the newly-introduced 
tonic, which had brought back the Countess of Ryde, and 
the Princess Capriccini, and Lady Anna Maria Livingstone 
from the very gates of death I 

But I knew that no tonic would ever make Olive strong 
and well again, and I sent for the Brighton doctor, who 
had given me a sort of warning of what might happen. 
He said the tonic would do no harm, but he did not expect 
it to work any startling change. " Had there been any 
mistake ? " I asked him, earnestly ; ** any neglect, any 
want of skill ? " He assured me solemnly that no case 
could have been more carefully or more skilfully treated. 
** Nothing," he said in conclusion ; " no medical science, 
no devoted care, no assiduous nursing could have warded 
oif this — this treacherous decay of nature." 

** It is decline, then ? " 

** I may not say it is not. Why should I deceive you, 
Mr. Vassall ? I might tell you that there were favourable 
symptoms, and that we might look, at least, for partial 
recovery ; but I should only play with you, and treat you 
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as a child. My dear sir, I am deeply grieved that I cannot 
speak hopefully ; your infant promises to grow up a fine 
little girl ; in years to come she will be your consolation." 

So, then, my darling must leave me, just as I had 
learned to know all her worth, all her sweetness ; just as I 
had learned to love her with a perfect love ; just as we had 
found out how happy we were in each other, and in our 
little daughter. It was harder than ever to say, God's will 
be done ! 

The bright summer faded, and with its declining days 
Olive drooped more and more. Surely she knew of the 
great change which awaited her, yet not one word had 
either of us spoken in reference to the dread shadow 
which hung over us. I could perceive that she no longer 
talked of the future ; that from saying " when I am well 
again," she had altered it to ** 2/" I am ever well again.*' 
And by-and-by she gave up even this, and said nothing at 
all about her recovery. I dreaded the day when she 
would say openly, " I shall never be any better." 

It came at last. It was a calm Sunday evening, and 
Olive and I were left alone together. The day had been 
cool and bright ; the evening was still and golden. An 
unusual quiet pervaded the roads and the park, and church 
bells were chiming or tolling for the evening service. 
Olive lay upon the sofa ; she did not leave her bed now 
till late in the afternoon, yet she thought she had a better 
night for the exchange. As she rested on her pillows I 
could see how wasted she was, how thin and white was the 
cheek on which the long, dark lashes rested, how hollow 
the temples from which the rich, raven hair floated back- 
wards. How changed from the brilliant, stately Olive of 
other days. 

** Are you going to stay with me, Hugh, this evening .^ '* 
she said, presently. 

" Yes, dearest. Linnett is gone to church, and I have 
sent Ellen away to enjoy herself as she pleases. I am 
going to be head-nurse to night." 

" Oh I that is good ; just what I wanted. I shall have 
you all to myself, dear husband." 

** Yes, you will have to put up with me alone ; shall I 
read to you ? " 

"No dear, not yet. I should like to talk, please; I 
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have a great deal to say to you. Come and sit quite close 
to me, put your arm round me, and let me rest my head 
on your shoulder, there — so. That is nice ! " And she 
nestled up to me, and gave me her little hand. " Do you 
see ? " she said, as she twined her weak fingers in mine. 

" See what, my love ? " 

" That my wedding-ring will not keep on any longer 
without a guard, so I wear this old diamond hoop of my 
own mother's. There is not much of me left." 

'* You are, indeed, painfully thin, my darling. I wish 
we could fatten you up, somehow." 

" 'Thorle/s Food,* or 'Beach's Condiment' .^" she said, 
with her old silvery laugh. But the next moment she 
became serious. **No, my dear, that cannot be. No- 
thing can be done for me, Hugh ; I have known that for 
some time. Hugh, dearest, I suppose you know it, but I 
wanted to tell you myself that God is calling me away 
from earth. I am dying ; going away from you, my dar- 
ling. There ! don't cry ; I am not worth such great hot 
tears." 

" You are worth the whole world to me, Olive." 

** Am I, really ? Tell me, Hugh ; I have never asked 
you before, but I may ask you now, I think ; yet do not 
answer if you would rather not. Do you love me best of 
— everybody ? " 

** Best of everybody, my dear wife ! " 

" I am so glad I For Hugh, dear, I was afraid I had 
been selfish. I ought not to have married you ; knowing, 
as I did, that your first and greatest love had been given 
already, and that only a mistake had come between you 
and her. Still, when you asked me, she was out of your 
reach." 

" My dearest, all that is as though it had never been. 
You have long been to me the sweetest, dearest wife 
that a man could have. I would not have changed you, 
Olive, for any other ; no ! not for any other woman that 
ever lived." 

" My dear, dear husband, it is such a relief tome to hear 
you say it." 

" Surely you did not doubt me ? You never thought I 
repented ? " 

" I never doubted you. I had the most absolute depen- 
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dence on your truth ; but I thought when — when it came 
to pass that Mary was free again, you might — it would have 
been quite natural, you know ; you might have felt your 
obligations to be a burden. Silken bonds have turned 
into fetters, you know, dear, and nobody to blame either." 

" Let me say at once and for ever, dearest, that I did not 
and do not regret our marriage. I will tell you the truth. 
I shrank from it beforehand, feeling how much more power 
over me Mary had than you — that the sound of her voice 
and the look of her eyes thrilled me through and through, 
while I could listen to your sweetest words unmoved. Do 
I pain you, my darling ?" 

" No ; go on. But why did I not know ? " 

" Because Mary was already my friend's wife ; because 
something deeper and wider than the grave separated us. 
But understand clearly, Olive, this was before our mar- 
riage. Since you have been my wife every thought of 
my heart has turned to you. My love for Mary did 
not die, but it gradually changed into the profoundest 
and purest fraternal aifection. I loved and love her only 
through Charlie, while ^^« I came to love with that great, 
strong passion of love which unites all youth's ardour 
and fervour, and all manhood's depth, and strength, and 
steadfastness. At this moment, Olive, and before God, I 
declare that you are the sole woman in this world to me, 
and I desire no other. Are you satisfied } " 

For answer she clung to me and wept. " Oh, my hus- 
band, I am not worthy of so great a love, for I wronged 
you in every thought. All this last year I have been 
thinking. Now, if it were not for me, he might see opening 
before him a vista of perfect happiness. It could not be 
just yet ; but time will soften her grief, and she did love 
him — I know that ; though I do not think she ever loved 
him as I do — she could not. But presently, in due season, 
he might go to her and tell her all his heart, and how he 
had conquered himself, and how still he loved her ! And 
then I grieved that I was the barrier between my love and 
so much bliss. And when I did not get strong after baby 
came, I began to think how it might be after all ; and as I 
grew weaker I rejoiced. And yet there was a bitter pain 
in my joy. I dreaded parting from you. It was the sting 
of death to leave you, my husband. Yet still I was content 
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to go — God knows I was ; and now, Hugh, now I " and 
she fairly gasped on my bosom. I dreaded what such 
strong excitement might induce. 

** Ajid what * norvOy my love ? " I asked, soothingly. 

** Oh, Hugh ! I am wicked ! I don't want to go to God 
— I want to stay with you. Now I feel how much you love 
me ; how you and I are husband and wife, and one spirit 
as well as one flesh! And the cold shadow of death 
comes between us. Oh, Hugh ! can't you keep me ? Is 
there nothing — nothing to give me fresh life ? Couldn^t 
you pray, as Hezekiah did, as Hannah did, as the saints 
of old time prayed, when they wrestled and prevailed 
with God ? Could they not have prayers for me in the 
church ? Oh, Hugh, my darling, I cannot leave you yet." 

I was deeply moved ; and yet I dared not say I hoped ; 
for they who were supposed to be infallible authorities 
had told me again and again that there was no hope ! I 
could only weep with Olive, and hold her in my arms, and 
tell her that I would pray day and night for her restoration. 

" And I will try to say, * Thy will be done,' " she said 
at last, faintly through her tears. " I am afraid I don't 
love God, or I should rejoice to go to Him, even though 
I left the fairest inheritance of love and joy that this 
world can give. No, dear husband, do not pray for my 
life, but pray that these rebellious murmurs may be 
hushed ; that I may go to God willingly, even from your 
dear arms ! " 

I do not know how it was, but something of hope sprang 
up within me that night, and I felt that I could set at 
defiance the dictum of all the doctors in Christendom, and 
throw all their ** physic to the dogs " — poor dogs I I went 
to my room, but I did not go to bed. I walked up and 
down my chamber through all the hours of silence and 
darkness in one long agony of supplication ; and when 
the grey dawn broke I stole quietly downstairs, and let 
myself out of the house by a side door, and got surrep- 
titiously into Kensington Gardens by a way that I knew of. 
And there, under the great trees, the branches of which 
made a cathedral aisle above me, I prayed as I never 
prayed before. Surely, as Jacob wrestled all night with 
the angel at Peniel, I wrestled with Azrael through the 
darkness and far into the rosy dawn. And when I rose up 
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exhausted — for I had knelt crouching under the trunk of 
one of the mighty chestnuts — I felt that God had heard 
me, and that my darling would still be spared to me. I 
went home almost reeling with weakness, and the sun 
shone on the broad avenues, and on the glittering lake. 
Even the Serpentine sparkled like the sea itself in the 
lovely morning light. I went to bed and went to sleep, 
and did not wake till nearly noon ; and when I asked 
after Olive they told me she had rested well, and seemed, 
if it were possible, a trifle better. My resolution was 
taken. I would consult no more doctors — I would doctor 
my wife myself. They all said she must die ; they all 
confessed their inability to prolong her life ! Well, then, 
if she must die, it might as well be under my system as 
raider theirs. I could not hurt her, and I felt as if I were 
inspired to do her good. 

Presently the Duchess came in ; she had just left 
Olive's room. 

" She really does look more like herself this morning,'* 
said her Grace. ** She really relished her coffee, Linnett 
tells me, and she has cared for no sort of food, except fruit, 
for weeks, and she is certainly less languid. And do you 
know she actually made Linnett put a ribbon in her hair? 
And she has been quite content to gather it up anyhow 
into a net for ever so long. If Drs. Vanner and Barker 
and that Brighton man hadn't spoken so decisively, and 
all agreeing with each other, I really should have a gleam 
of hope. But it is cruel of me to speak thus to you ; 
forgive me, Hugh." 

" Duchess,'' I said, " I am going to cure my wife if she 
will let me." 

And then I told her what I had resolved to do. She 
heard me all through, and then she replied, " Hugh 
Vassall, you are mad ! My poor boy, trouble has turned 
your brain." 

" Mad or sane, my plan shall be tried." 

" Of course, I know you are not really mad, but you are 
rash. It would be cruel to take the poor thing away from 
her home to die among strangers." 

" She will die, if die she must, in my arms. I shall 
never leave her a moment." 

" She wiU fret after the child." 
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" I shall take the whole nursery establishment with me ; 
I shall also take Linnett and Ellen Bird if they will go ; 
but I shall be head nurse and physician myself/' 

The Duchess held up her fat, white hands in unaffected 
surprise. 

" And where will you go ? They have all said change 
of air would do no good, and a journey would only use up 
the little strength she has." 

•* I shall take her first to Mentone, then to Egypt ; after 
that I am not sure, but I have thoughts of Australia or 
New Zealand. I do not mean to return to England for at 
least two years." 

" I am sure you cannot be in your right senses," per- 
sisted the Duchess. " What will Dr. Vanner say ?" 

** Whatever he pleases. Lady Olive is my patient now." 

" And you will run the risk, take upon yourself the 
responsibility ? " 

** It seems to me that there is no risk to run. You all 
say she must die ; well, let us accept the sentence. Why 
should she not die in one place as well as in another ? 
God is in France as well as in England. And if I feel 
that there is just a chance ; — if, as the Quakers say, it is 
* borne in upon my mind,' — if I have a strong presenti- 
ment that she will not die, but live and bless me for many 
years to come, what is there to hinder me from making 
the venture ? And she has no disease ; the doctors are 
unanimous on that point. It is only this mysterious weak- 
ness with which we have to deal." 

** On/j' weakness," said the Duchess, putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. ** Well, after all, I do not know that 
you are so very imprudent. God help you, Hugh Vassall." 



CHAPTER LIII. 

CONCLUSION. 



My story is nearly finished, for I am not going to re- 
count the history of our travels, which extended over a 
period of more than three years and a half. By which 
remark, you will readily infer that I did carry out my 
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scheme, and travel with my wife by land and by water, 
even as I had decided to do that morning, after I had said 
matins in Kensington Gardens. 

Olive put herself into my hands without reserve ; it did 
not matter to her, she said, where she died, so that I was 
with her to the last, and she would go with me wherever I 
pleased, and do just as I thought best ; — " only there was 
baby ! " But when I said baby and her staff would go with 
us, she was quite content. I would have no delay. I 
hurried all preparations and set out before the week was 
over. Both Olive and the child bore the crossing well ; 
happily the sea was almost as smooth as a woodland pool. 
We went leisurely through France. I never spared money, 
and I never spared pains of any sort ; every stage of the 
journey, with its departure and its arrival, was carefully 
studied, and my patient was certainly no worse when we 
reached Mentone — which, luckily for us, had not yet begun 
to fill, so that we could choose first the most comfortable 
and convenient rooms in the Hotel Beau S^jour, and 
afterwards one of the very best suburban villas in the 
neighbourhood. And from the day we reached Mentone 
Olive steadily recovered strength, and by the beginning 
of the New Year she was quite equal to the journey I pro- 
posed — Egypt and Syria. In due season we went to Aus- 
tralia, and there our second, or rather our third child was 
born, and christened Mary Craven, and this time all went 
well with both mother and babe. 

It was on a bright May morning that we once more set 
foot on English soil ; we landed at Southam, and Maude 
and her husband were there to welcome us. Lord Felix- 
stowe had been married about two years, and he had im- 
portant business which detained him in town, but would 
run down to Dovercourt, whither we were bound, as soon 
as possible. 

There was one other person, or rather I should say two, 
Avho came to greet us on our return. We were proceeding 
to the hotel, where Lord and Lady Edward had ordered 
breakfast, when a little woman, very plump, very rosy, very 
much dressed, and with an immense chignon, ran up to 
me, and put both her hands in mine — " Yes, it is ! " she 
cried, almost out of breath in her eagerness. ** I knew it 
was ! I said so to Alfred ; and that's her ladyship, too, 

2 H 
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I'm confident of it ! And those are your babies ? Have 
you only two ? WTiy, I have four !" 

Of course it was Phoebe who thus rushed at me ; and a 
very comely, happy, prosperous Phoebe she looked 1 I was 
sincerely glad to see her again. The redoubtable Alfred 
Thomas stood a little way behind her, and being addressed 
by his better-half, came sheepishly forward and asked me 
•* how I got along." Mr. Webster did not improve with 
age ; men of his tj-pe seldom do ; they get stouter, and too 
often, as in his case, coarser. Also, as they get older and 
busier, and take more prosaic views of life, they are apt to 
abandon the cultivation of good manners, to say nothing of 
those minor graces which, quite as much ^s manners, 
** make the man." 

" Do you know we live at Southam, now ? " inquired 
Phoebe ; and she bridled quite as well as when she was a 
pupil at Miss Primrose's seminary. 

" No, indeed I did not 1 " I hoped the change was for 
the better. 

**0h, yes!" replied Phoebe, "greatly for the better. 
Alfred is not on the road now. I did not like his being so 
much away from home. It is not nice to be continually a 
grass-widow, is it, Lady Olive ? So I bothered him till he 
gave it up, and he went into the corn-trade, and he's done 
so well, and we live quite out of the town, and keep a one- 
horse chaise, and I have two maids and everything about 
me quite handsome. Do come and see us now ! " 

We promised that we would before we left Dovercourt, 
and we did ; we spent a day, that is, a visiting day, from 
one till seven, at Camellia Cottage, and saw the four chil- 
dren, and the two maids, and had the honour of being 
driven from the small suburban station in the one-horse 
chaise. 

** But why didn't you come down now in one of the 
Dovercourt carriages ?" said Phoebe, almost upbraidingly. 
" I should have liked the neighbours to see the Marquis's 
barouche and pair, and the coachman and footman, and 
the Dovercourt liveries ! " 

We could only say that it was more convenient to come 
by rail ; we had not wished to serve as a pageant to the 
whole genteel neighbourhood of Otterly. But we found 
that Mr. and Mrs. Webster were really doing well, and 
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were very fond of each other. " We are as happy as the 
day is long," said Phoebe, with tears in her pretty blue 
eyes ; "I have all my own way, and Alfred's the best 
husband going, — no offence to you, Mr. Vassall, IVe no 
doubt Lady Olive thinks her husband is the best ; — and 
there it is, you see, we all stick up for our own — naturally I 
And we've some nice society, too — the clergyman and his 
wife come to tea sometimes, and we know several really 
genteel families, and Alfred's brother, John Robert, keeps 
the Stag Hotel, in Southam, and is doing a rattling busi- 
ness. And that reminds me that Mr. Duckett keeps a 
very respectable inn ; he has lost his first wife — she was a 
poor thing — and married a rich widow. And of course 
you know that Jim Flowers, that married our Rebecca, has 
set up for himself, and keeps nursery-grounds, and a seed- 
shop, and is doing famously,." 

I was glad to hear so much good news, but I was rather 
tired of Phoebe's clatter, and unutterably bored with her 
husband's prosaic talk about the ** markets," while Phoebe 
had her confidences with Lady Olive upstairs. 

Phoebe told Olive that Alfred would be a perfect gentle- 
man, if only he would not wear his wide-awake in the 
house, and smoke in the dining-room, and if only he 
would remember the use of table-napkins, "which," added 
Phoebe, solemnly, " / have regularly out every day ! " 
"Have you, indeed.^" said Olive, good-naturedly, won- 
dering what her hostess meant ; she had never learned 
the rules of middle class gentility, and could not compre- 
hend how the dinner-table, or any table on which meals 
were spread, could be divorced from the inevitable table- 
napkin. But we left Phoebe quite happy, and she con- 
tinues to prosper to this day ; she and Olive exchange 
letters whenever they have an addition to their nurseries. 

At Dovercourt we met many old friends, and Olive pro- 
posed that we should go on to Craveiishaugh before we 
returned to town. We found the two Mrs. Cravens little 
altered — a little aged both were, perhaps, and Mary still 
wore widow's weeds. But she looked very lovely in her 
close white cap ; she looked, I thought, more like an ideal 
saint than a mortal woman ; there was something of sad- 
ness in her beautiful grey eyes, but more of sweetness than 
I had ever seen there before. She was, and is, devoted to 
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her boy, the young master of Cravenshaugh, the second 
Charlie Craven. It was a most happy reunion ; the women 
kissed each other again and again, ahd I was constrained 
to kiss young Charlie. And again I say, I know no woman 
in the world fairer, sweeter, more worthy of man's best 
love and homage, than Mar}' Craven. Only my own wife 
is her equal. But I love my own wife best, and rejoice 
that she is my o^^ti, and that Mary was Charlie's — ay, and 
is Charlie's for evermore. 

I have no more to say. Olive's health is quite estab- 
lished ; she has lately presented me with a son and heir, 
and I am as ridiculously proud as fathers generally are of 
a firstborn son. So now there is Hugh Vassall the fourth. 
Our next boy is to be Charles, and our next Philip Henry, 
after the Marquis. 

And Phoebe has just had a little girl, who bears the 
names of Olive Maude Evelina Walton. 

Maude's boys are more ** ramping " than ever. She has 
four of them. She says she does not care about girls. 
Lady Felixstowe has a son and heir. I hope it may be 
many years before he is Marquis of Dovercourt. 

Olive has just come in from the Park, where she has 
been driving, and she tells me she has seen poor Miss 
Flogg, very old and very miserable — ^almost a beggar. We 
are both very sorry for Aliss Flogg, and arrange to relieve 
her necessities, and Olive adds, " I am not sure how much 
it was her fault, but what a horrible little creature I was in 
those days ! Do you remember my persisting in addressing 
you as * boy^ Hugh i " 

** Of course I do ! I do not forget one single thing 
connected with you, my dear." 

** I wonder you married me." 

** You improved so much, or perhaps I should have de- 
clined the honour. But, my love, I sometimes do wonder 
that you, with your patrician blood and ancient descent, 
should have preferred one not nobly bom." 

**But you are nobly bom, my dearest; you come of a 
good, honest, God-fearing stock ; * 'tis only noble to be 
good.' Don't you know that, sir ? Oh ! you are the 
dearest, best, cleverest, sweetest, noblest " 

And here I stop my wife's mouth in the fashion most 
approved by married ladies. Her flatter}' is so gross, 
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though she means it, poor, dear woman ; I cannot let her 
go on praising me any longer. 

She is gone away now to the nursery to flatter little 
Hugh, and I close my story with this heretical and un- 
orthodox observation — that I believe second love is better 
than first love, and that one can love more heartily after 
one is thirty than before. Of course, all my lady readers 
will desert me now, but I beg to say that I refer particu- 
larly to my own sex. Women's first love is always worth 
seeking and having, and her first love is almost always her 
last ; the reason being, I suppose, that women ripen both 
in mind and feeling much earlier than we do. 

Lastly, I desire to thank God for all His goodness, which 
has brought me so far on my way, and given me so many 
and such great blessings. I am happy, honoured, and 
wealthy ; best of all, I love and am beloved. To the great 
Giver of all I desire to record my gratitude. Praised be 
His name. And may I and mine, and all who are dear to 
us, serve Him better and love Him more and more as the 
years of our mortal life roll on, so that, having lived to 
His honour and glory here, we may glorify Him more 
perfectly and praise Him more worthily in the world to 
come. 



THE END. 
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